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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


For the first time during the fourteen years of the existence 
of the Mississippi valley historical association was Wisconsin 
privileged to act as hostess for its annual meeting. Madisonians 
like to recall that it was in their city in December, 1907, that the 
final arrangements were made by which the association came 
into being. Meanwhile the sister states of Minnesota, Illinois, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Indiana have each been twice the Mecca 
for Mississippi valley historical pilgrims, while Iowa entertained 
in 1910 and expects to be the meeting place for next year; twice 
the south, at New Orleans and Nashville, has opened hospitable 
doors to the association; once the farther north, at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, extended its welcome to visiting members. The 
meeting was arranged at an earlier date than has been usual, 
because it was the time of spring recess of the University of 
Wisconsin; in consequence the weather man treated the associa- 
tion to a dramatic surprise, when the last day dawned upon a 
howling northern blizzard, bringing the heaviest snowfall 
of the entire winter. Not only was the automobile drive aban- 
doned, but some of the delegates were inconvenienced in return- 
ing home by the delay of trains. This unexpected dénouement 
was the only untoward circumstance in an unusually successful 
session. Not only were the numbers larger than ever before, 
but every person on the program was present but four, two of 
whom sent their papers to be read. The attendance was repre- 
sentative as well as large; members came from nearly all por- 
tions of the great valley. From Texas came not only President 
Boucher, but also several other delegates; Oklahoma, Kansas, 
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Nebraska, South Dakota, as well as the nearer states, all showed 
their appreciation of the opportunity by sending their repre- 
sentatives. The Mississippi valley historical association is 
proving its popularity as well as its usefulness. 

As with all such gatherings, the opportunities for acquaintance 
and personal contacts were chiefly valued. To promote these 
opportunities the local committee arranged a reception at the 
hospitable home of President Birge, and a luncheon on Friday 
for the business session, while the state historical society and 
the department of history of the state university tendered to 
the association on the same evening a dinner at the University 
club — all of which proved to be most enjoyable occasions. All 
the sessions but one were held in the library building; for the 
president’s address the association convened in the assembly 
room of Wisconsin’s beautiful new capitol, when many members 
of the legislature were in attendance. Mr. Boucher somewhat 
startled the believers in traditional history by reéxamining and 
restating the ante-bellum history of the south with regard to the 
charge that it was the southern statesmen who were aggressive 
and grasping, with ambitions for control which knew no bounds. 
As a preliminary he stated that he himself was a northern man, 
had never been south until a few years ago, and was examining 
the question on a purely theoretic basis. He centered his dis- 
cussion around the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war, 
and by newspaper citations and extracts from contemporary 
correspondence he showed that the south in that period was not 
united even on a definite policy of defense, to say nothing of 
aggression. At this session for the delivery of the presidential 
address, Mr. Joseph Schafer, recently of Oregon, now superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin historical society, presided. 

Mr. Milo M. Quaife, president of the association for last year, 
called the first meeting to order at half past two o’clock on 
Thursday, April 14. After a few words of welcome, he intro- 
duced the first speaker, Mr. Clarence H. McClure of the Central 
Missouri state teachers’ college, who had for his subject ‘‘State 
and local history.’’ The author presented a history of local 
histories, showing how these state histories were first written 
with the idea of the state as sovereign, then after the civil war 
with a strongly national bent. More recently state history has 


. 
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been written from the point of view of the close relationship be- 
tween the state and the citizen, and of its importance to the child 
as a connective link with national history. The paper closed 
with a diseussion of the value of local history societies with 
their several activities. 

Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, the dynamic secretary of the State 
historieal society of Missouri, followed with a suggestive ad- 
dress on ‘‘Popularizing state history.’’ The author’s own ca- 
reer is a commentary on his subject. Six years ago he took 
charge of the Missouri society when it had a biennial appropria- 
tion of but slightly over ten thousand dollars. He has so sue- 
cessfully popularized the society’s work that the legislature has 
made a fifty thousand dollar grant for 1921-1922. By enlarging 
its popularity Mr. Shoemaker has not only placed his institution 
on a sound financial basis but he has also built up a library and 
a research staff of eight trained assistants, compared to two of 
a few years past. He has secured the active support of the his- 
torians of his state and has obtained for the Missouri historical 
review the largest circulation of any such journal west of the 
Mississippi. He explained how he has increased the member- 
ship to twelve hundred, with additions at the rate of over fifty a 
month. There is no valid reason, he contended, why a state his- 
torical society should have less than two thousand members. <A 
large active paid membership is not an end in itself, however, 
but a firm foundation upon which other valuable structures may 
be built. Popularizing should not be forwarded at the expense 
of scholarship; rather, scholarship should become the medium 
of educating our democracy. A scholarly article or book need 
not be dry. Some of our most original and scholarly historians, 
such as Parkman, Thwaites, Turner, and Roosevelt, are popular 
authors. Their labors never dulled their pens. The state his- 
torical society should not be conducted for scholars only; codper- 
ation with localities and development of state history result in 
better historical publications, better textbooks, teachers better 
trained in state history, a larger library, more adequate state 
support, and an ever-increasing number of citizens actively in- 
terested in forwarding historical education. 

At the same session the problems of archwological research 
and of museum-making were taken up by Mr. George R. Fox of 
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the Three Oaks (Michigan) historical museum, and Mr. Edward 
C. Page, who has created a famous historical museum at the 
normal school at De Kalb, Illinois. Mr. Fox asked for more 
codperation between the historians and those interested in pre- 
historic remains. The historian bases his work on documents, 
which may be intentionally or inadvertently distorted. The 
maker of an object records with exact truth his mental state, and 
his degree of attainment. State historical and archeological 
societies should work hand in hand as they are doing in Ohio 
and in Wisconsin. Mr. Page gave an outline of his own experi- 
ence in making and using a museum. He has always had, he 
remarked, a penchant for saving things. In May, 1912, he ob- 
tained a small room with a few wall cases in the normal building. 
He has obtained his objects only by gift, has utilized the local 
press, personal contacts, and teachers’ meetings to make known 
his wants. The service men have contributed a great deal. The 
articles are labeled and arranged with care; the rooms are al- 
ways open and visitors come at all times of the day and every 
day, occasionally as many as five hundred in one day. He also 
lends the material freely wherever it can be used, to schools, 
churches, clubs, et cetera. Museums of this kind are within the 
reach of most institutions. 

The program for the third session, on Friday morning, evinced 
a homogeneity in its diversity if one considers it as dealing 
first with the red men, then with the pioneers of the revolution- 
ary epoch, the trans-Mississippi pioneers, including the Mor- 
mons, concluding with a revaluation of the statesman who 
evoked the pioneer struggle caused by the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
Mr. George A. Wood of Ohio state university sketched the his- 
tory of the Mohegan Indians (or, as the bureau of ethnology 
would have us say, the ‘‘Mahican’’). Additional interest was 
evoked by the fact that the ‘‘last of the Mohegans’’ make their 
home now in Wisconsin. 

Mr. James G. Randall, recently elected to the University of 
Illinois, declared that ‘‘the middle West owes its very existence 
as an American community to General Clark, who wrested the 
western posts from the British during the Revolution, making a 
Mississippi boundary possible in the treaty of independence.”’ 
Mr. Randall reported the results of his researches in the records 
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at Richmond and Washington concerning Clark’s service of 
supply. While engaged in his campaigns Clark received inade- 
quate support from both Virginia and congress, and had to meet 
all the necessities of his troops in a semihostile country prac- 
tically without money —a task calling for the highest states- 
manship. Supplies could best be drawn from New Orleans. 
There Oliver Pollock was Clark’s agent, and he completely im- 
poverished himself in his operations for his country. His later 
years, like those of Clark himself, were embittered by a lack of 
adequate recognition of services freely given during the national 
crisis. In the course of his paper Mr. Randall called attention 
to the fact that no adequate biography of Clark has been written 
and he emphasized the importance of this theme for a true un- 
derstanding of western history. 

Mr. R. S. Douglas of the Southeast Missouri state teachers’ 
college showed what a large part Missourians have had in ex- 
ploring, acquiring, and developing the west. Missouri traders, 
trappers, and prospectors penetrated every part of the western 
country. Missourians were prominent in the acquisition of 
Texas, of Oregon, and of the territory obtained from Mexico. 
The two great western highways, the Oregon trail and the Santa 
Ke trail, led from Missouri. Thousands of the people of this 
state went out to subdue, to organize, and to govern the far 
western states. 

The ‘‘State of Deseret’’ was the topic treated by Mr. Oscar 
A. Kinchin of Butler college, Indianapolis. He outlined the 
growth of a great agricultural community in the valley of Great 
Salt lake, described the theocratic régime (1847-1849), the in- 
fusion of the gentiles, and other forces opposed to the existing 
government. The convention of March 4, 1849, formed a con- 
stitution for Deseret; then attempts were made to gain admis- 
sion into the union, which failed, when territorial government 
for Utah was granted in its stead. 

Mr. William O. Lynch of Indiana university thinks that the 
character and abilities of Stephen A. Douglas have been black- 
ened to make him a proper foil for Lincoln; since he was the 
latter’s rival, he has become the ‘‘villain for the drama.’’ Doug- 
las died at the age of forty-eight; his last acts after the outbreak 
of the civil war did him infinite credit. If Lincoln was the ean- 
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didate in 1860 of a sectional party, he was more fundamentally a 
union-saver. In 1860 Douglas was also a sectional candidate, 
having few more southern votes than Lincoln; he also was first 
and last a union-saver. It may be possible to give Douglas 
credit for sincerity in championing popular sovereignty as a 
means of settling the slavery principle in the territories. Con- 
science, wisdom, and patriotism such as he showed at the end 
of his career are not sudden growths. While not desiring to ex- 
tenuate his faults, Mr. Lynch does desire to do justice to the 
character and leadership of Douglas. 

During the luncheon hour which followed the morning session 
the business of the association was completed. Detailed reports 
need not here be given. Mr. William M. Connelley of the Kan- 
sas historical society was chosen president. The devoted ser- 
vice of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Paine, was recognized by a 
rising vote. The invitation to meet next year at lowa City was 
accepted. 

The afternoon session of the association was presided over by 
Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, one of the founders and the second 
president, of the association. Mr. Alvord first introduced Mr. 
W. M. Gewehr of Morningside college, who spoke on four factors 
which account for the rapid development of Methodism in the 
early west. These factors were the itinerating system with, its 
adaptation to a scattered population; the hymnology of the 
denomination; its vital local organization of classes and class 
leaders; and the camp meeting which acted as a social bond and 
developed an esprit de corps that overcame the isolation of the 
frontier. 

Mr. Donald L. MeMurry’s paper on the political influence of 
civil war pensions in the years 1885 to 1897 seemed to awaken 
much difference of opinion. Mr. McMurry contended that 
from twelve to fifteen per cent of the voters in the northern 
states were old soldiers, and that pensions were thinly disguised 
bribes from public funds to advance the interest of parties or of 
demagogues. Public sentiment favored the claims of the sol- 
diers and congressmen considered them a contract obligation. 
Pensions also became related to protection and tariff reduction. 
Cleveland’s veto of pension bills contributed to his defeat in 
1888; while the scandals in the pension bureau under Corporal 
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Tanner were potent influences in the republican defeats of 1890 
and 1892. 

Very recent history was the subject of Mr. Carl Wittke’s pa- 
per, ‘‘Ohio’s German language press in the campaign of 1920.’’ 
Mr. Wittke of the Ohio state university was in a position to know 
that the German papers of Ohio denounced Governor Cox be- 
cause upon him had fallen the mantle of Wilson. The league 
of nations was pronounced a pro-British arrangement, Senator 
Hiram Johnson was approved for his opposition to the league 
and the treaty of Versailles, Harding was strongly supported 
by the German-Americans, who considered the election results 
as proof of their power and political influence. 

The afternoon session terminated with an account by Mr. O. B. 
Clark of Drake university of the ‘‘Advertising propaganda of 
early Iowa.’’ Methods of attracting immigration were common 
to all western states; those of Iowa were typical and were under 
both private and governmental auspices. Special inducements 
were held out to European immigrants; in 1860 a commissioner 
was appointed to superintend state activities; ten years later 
the matter was in the hands of an immigration board, which 
sent agents both to the eastern states and to Europe. 

At the sixth session, held on Friday evening, April 15, Presi- 
dent-eleect Connelley presided, and called first for the paper of 
Mr. Charles W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas, on ‘‘The 
public lands and the Indians in Texas, 1846-1859.’’ Texas, 
unlike other western states, upon entering the union retained 
exclusive jurisdiction over its public lands. The Indians, on the 
other hand, became wards of the federal government. The pub- 
lie law of Texas acknowledged no Indian right of occupancy and 
the general government failed to make arrangements for ces- 
sion of territory to the Indians. Threatened with starvation, 
they raided the stock of the white settlers. Finally, in 1855, the 
federal government placed a portion of the Indians upon lands 
which the state set aside for the purpose. Four years later, 
these reservation Indians were forced to remove into Indian ter- 
ritory in order to protect themselves from the white settlers who 
believed that they were implicated in the raids of 1857 to 1859. 

In proper succession to Mr. Ramsdell’s article came that of 
Mr. E. E. Dale of Oklahoma. Mr. Dale was unable to be present. 
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His paper, read in extenso, concerned ‘‘The ranchman’s last 
frontier,’’ in what is now Oklahoma. The rise of the cattle indus- 
try after the civil war was phenomenal. Oklahoma between Texas 
and the northern ranges became a strategic region. The federal) 
government would not permit the Indians of that region to lease 
their lands; ranchmen continued to come in, however, and by 
extralegal organizations protected their property. By 1906 
the last open area of the state was settled and the ranchmen 
were driven from this, their last stronghold. 

From Oklahoma the program advanced north to Kansas. Mr. 
J. F. Botkin of Wichita, who was to speak on ‘‘ Fifty-five years 
in Kansas,’’ was not present. Mr. Ralph R. Price of the Kansas 
agricultural college at Manhattan made a plea for a more care- 
ful estimate of the struggle over the admission of Kansas to 
statehood. Now that the heat of partisan controversy has died 
away, a study of the English bill in connection with the Lecomp- 
ton constitution induces certain conclusions at variance with 
the accepted history of that document. Mr. Price believes that 
the English bill was neither a bribe nor a threat on the part of 
congress, but was eminently fair and reasonable. Studies such 
as this are timely and conducive to good understanding between 
the northern and the southern sections of our country. The 
author had, like Mr. Lynch, a good word to say for the motives 
of Stephen A. Douglas in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

This session, largely devoted to the southwest, fitly closed 
with a paper by Mr. Erastus P. Puckett of the Central college, 
Missouri, on New Orleans’ relation to the western trade. The 
monopoly of this city was threatened when the Ohio valley was 
tapped first by the canal systems, then by the railroads that by 
the forties had drawn to the eastern seaboard much of the west- 
ern commerce. During the decade of the fifties the railroads 
reached the Mississippi west of Chicago. New Orleans became 
alarmed and conventions to discuss the trade crisis were held. 
Plans for a north and south railroad were formed, backed by 
local and state aid. The latter could be obtained only by consti- 
tutional change. A convention was called and the Louisiana con- 
stitution of 1852 was adopted. The New Orleans, Jackson, and 
Great Northern railroad was begun, but by 1860 had only 206 
miles in operation. Eventually this road became the southern 
extension of the Illinois Central. 
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The seventh and final session of the meeting, on Satur- 
day morning, April 16, was devoted to the history teachers’ 
section, when Mr. Howard C. Hill of Chicago university high 
school presided. The papers concerned the present tendencies 
of social studies in elementary, high, and normal schools, and in 
colleges and universities. Mr. J. R. H. Moore, of the Emmerich 
high school of Indianapolis, told of a movement in his city for the 
general improvement of the grade school curriculum. The 
first point was to decide on the objective —the purpose of gram- 
mar school history instruction should be to produce good citizens, 
which means people who think, think straight, have courage, 
do their duty at the ballot box and elsewhere, and above all 
value American institutions because they have some idea of what 
they have cost and why they should be perpetuated. After 
much committee work a ‘‘minimum essentials’? was deduced 
which will be tested by three years’ experience. 

Mr. Roscoe C. Ashley of Pasadena sent his paper to be 
read. Twenty-five years ago very little history was taught 
in high schools; at the present time a fairly uniform series of 
courses involving three years is provided. These courses are 
more alike in appearance than in fact. Many high schools 
require but one year of history. Throughout the Mississippi 
valley citizenship is usually taught in the junior high schools; 
also modern European history, which touches American life at 
many points. The attention given to debating is valuable in 
training students to think; it is especially emphasized in the 
north central states. 

Mr. Walter B. Davison of River Falls, Wisconsin, normal 
school sent out a nation-wide questionnaire preliminary to pre- 
paring his paper on the teaching of history in normal schools. 
I’'rom the answers he received he drew the following deductions: 
First, the need of more academic history in nearly all normal 
schools; second, the need to differentiate methodology for teach- 
ing grade and high school students; third, an inelination since 
the war to confine the emphasis too closely to contemporary 
history; fourth, overemphasis on methodology at the expense of 
academic foundation. Hopeful tendencies are the qxtension and 
reconstruction of history courses and the subordination of po- 
litical and military history to economic, industrial, and social 
phases of historical study. 
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Mr. Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin outlined 
the methods in use at that institution for freshman courses. 
Last year the total enrollment in these introductory courses was 
1,545; this year it is 1,279. 

All too brief was the time allotted for the discussion of this 
question of history teaching, in which Mr. Schafer, Mr. Page, 
and others took part. 

With this session the fourteenth annual meeting of the Mis 
sissippi valley historical association came to a close. Its in- 
fluence in the stirring of thought, the formation of friendships, 
and the exchange of experiences will linger long in the memories 
of those who were privileged to be present. The by-products of 
such meetings are their most valuable raison d’étre. 

To the local committee, especially to its chairman, Dr. M. L. 
Edwards, assistant professor of history in the extension divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin, much credit is due for the careful 
arrangements and thoughtful plans that made the meeting so 
wholly a success. Every provision was made for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the members, and the efforts of the 
committee were greatly appreciated. Despite the weatherman, 
the Madison meeting will make a pleasant page in the annals 
of the association for all time to come. 








PARA he) 





IN RE THAT AGGRESSIVE SLAVOCRACY' 


From most of the historical works covermg the ante-bellum 
period one gains the impression that the dominant factor, 
controlling the course of events, is found in a powerful, united, 
well-organized, aggressive slavocracy. Some of the more prom- 
inent details of the picture are as follows: Shortly after the 
war of 1812 this aggressive slave power began to sense its 
strength and future possibilities. As its designs were unfolded 
and became generally known, the first suecessful effort to check 
its growing power came in 1820 with the Missouri compromise. 
This proved but a temporary setback, however, for the south 
then looked toward Texas, with the result that in 1836 Texas 
was asking for admission as a slave state. In the meantime, the 
south had foreed upon the union an acceptance of its tariff 
views in 1833. Though the antislavery forces now began to 
mobilize for a general crusade against the aggressions of the 
slaveholders and did succeed in delaying Texan annexation for 
a decade, that aggressive southern group ultimately had its 
way and added another slave state. Not content with the annex- 
ation of this Texan domain, from which five slave states might 
ultimately be made, the south pushed the country into the war 
with Mexico to gain still more territory for the expansion of 
its institution and more votes in congress to insure its domi- 
uation. At the same time this selfish section, willing to pro- 
mote only its own interests, managed affairs so that our just 
claim to much of the Oregon territory was forfeited, simply 
because if it had been pressed the result would have been the 
addition of more free states. When the Wilmot proviso was 
offered as a stop to the program of southern aggression, the 
south sueceeded in defeating it and secured the lion’s share 
in the compromise settlement of 1850. The next and most 
unpardonable work of this aggressive slavocracy was the Kan- 

‘This paper was given in part as the presidential address at the fourteenth 


annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association at Madison, Wis- 
consin, on April 14, 1921. 
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sas-Nebraska bill of 1854, with the repeal of the compromise of 
1820, which had been planned for a decade. This was soon 
followed by the Dred Scott decision, designed to make slavery 
in all the territories absolutely secure. The next step was to 
be, through another such decision, a forced legalization of slavy- 
ery in all of the then free states. 

Through it all the oligarchy of slaveholders in the south had 
become drunk with power and their hopes and ambitions knew 
no bounds. Controlling the situation as the planters did in 
the south, including the border states, and united on all serious 
questions of policy where the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ was in- 
volved, in spite of the appearance of party division on smaller 
matters, they would be able to control the policy of the country ; 
for a compact minority, with the advantages of great wealth 
and leisure to devote to public affairs, could govern in any 
country. With the successes enumerated above to their credit, 
and their control of the presidency, which was almost continuous 
beginning with 1844, and control of the house, the senate, and 
the supreme court either established or within reach, they de- 
veloped imperialistic plans to bring Cuba, Mexico, and Central 
America under their system of control. The resources and 
opportunities of the section were to be fully developed through 
a series of southern commercial conventions which would launch 
successful propaganda for the conservation of cotton soils, the 
perfecting of the efficiency of labor units, the promotion of 
manufacturing establishments in the south, the building of a 
railroad to the Pacifie along a southern route, the reopening 
of the African slave trade to furnish the additional labor needed, 
and the establishment of steamship lines from southern ports 
to Europe. Thus the south would control the nation, and through 
King Cotton it could control the destinies of the rest of the 
world; and the corner stone of its ideal scheme of civilization 
was to be slavery. It would have a perfect society in which 
every man should have a place—the best place for which he 
was fitted — and should keep it.’ 

This is the picture, not thus drawn in its entirety in any 


2Numerous references could be given to general histories, biographies, and 
special works to show how generally accepted is this view. The purpose of 
this paper is not to contradict any one author, however, but to examine the sound- 
ness of view of a whole group. 
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one account, but large sections of it appear in most accounts. It 
is the purpose of this monograph to examine the picture in 
detail and to see whether it is true to facts. Was the south 
united throughout the ante-bellum period in its position on big 
questions of policy and action? Was it really united on any 
single big issue? Was it normally aggressive, or was it on the 
defensive? 

Those historians who see in the ante-bellum south only an 
aggressive slavocracy admit that a primary requisite for that 
section to have been on the aggressive would seem to have 
been unity of purpose and action. The well-known fact that 
there were two thriving political parties in the south in the 
decade 1840-1850, when the south is supposed to have got well 
started on its aggressive program, is dismissed with the simple 
statement that though each party might twit the other on ocea- 
sion with being disloyal to slavery, in any great crisis they 
were almost certain to unite. True, this is the logie which is 
demanded by the aeceptance of the doctrine of an aggressive 
slavoeracy. But, is it true to facts? 

One does not read very far in newspaper files or correspond- 
ence collections of the ante-bellum period in the south before one 
encounters frequent complaints and laments, registered in all 
seriousness, that such a situation — unity of purpose and action 
politically — did not exist. Party divisions were not mere sur- 
face affairs; party ties did not hang loosely, and party allegiance 
was not renounced lightly. Indeed, the true state of affairs 
seems to have been that party divisions cut deeply through the 
body politic; party ties were strong, and party allegiance was 
renounced only under most abnormal and forceful cireumstan- 
ces. Personal political feuds between individuals and groups 
were as bitter and persistent as in any other section of the 
union. If he who is obsessed with the idea of a united and 
aggressive slavocracy reads newspaper and correspondence ma- 
terial, the frequeney with which such complaints as the follow- 
ing are repeated should make him pause: the south is not united ; 
apparently it cannot be united —certainly not for defense in 
advance of an anticipated attack, but perhaps it may be united 
after an ‘‘overt act’’ has been committed; (such an ‘‘overt act,’’ 
however, capable of uniting the south, did not come prior to 
1860;) there are few southern statesmen with big views and 
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disinterested motives; there are too many selfish, spoils-seeking 
politicians, interested only in serving personal ends; party 
ties are stronger than sectional ties; spoilsmen are ever read 
to knife each other or honest men interested in principles; the 
majority of the party rank and file are strongly inclined to 
temporize with principles and to postpone ultimately inevitable 
issues; since the abolitionists are so insistent and such persist- 
ent fighters, and since the south is not united and not aggressive, 
the politicians see that they have more to gain and less to 
lose by giving in to the former at the expense of the latter; 
the northern enemies of the south have many shrewd states- 
men enlisted in their ranks who will not commit the blunder of 
taking such an advanced position as will result in uniting the 
south, but who by slow and careful advances are succeeding 
in deluding the south and keeping it distracted until the time 
will be ripe for the final step of complete abolition, with as- 
surance of success; the safety of the south depends less upon 
the patriotism (to the south) of its politicians, than upon the 
boldness of its opponents. 

In the following pages it will be demonstrated frequently 
that southern unity did not exist. Even in congress the south 
did not present a united front which might have enabled it 
to make demands with assurance of having them met; however, 
there was a nearer approach to unity of purpose and action 
among southern men in congress than among their constituents 
at home, the section over. It was difficult enough to get the 
people of a single state to agree upon and take a definite stand, 
as is witnessed by the history of South Carolina from 1828 to 
1861; and as for getting several states to agree even upon an 
interpretation of the situation at any given time, to say nothing 
of concerted action, it seemed to be utterly hopeless, for it 
seemed almost hopeless in the case of two states, neighbors wit! 
apparently identical interests, South Carolina and Georgia. 

On several occasions in the period from 1840 to 1860 men 
wrote in private correspondence that the only real hope they 
had of ever getting the south to take a united and effective stand 
in defense of its rights lay in South Carolina, which seemed to 
be the only state where there was enough of unity, steadfast- 
ness to principle, and boldness to cause the state to take a 
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stand; this would likely result in an attempt to coerce South 
Carolina which could not be concealed from the people of the 
other southern states, who would then, and then only, be brought 
to real, effective, united action for defense of the section. On 
the other hand, it was just as frequently predicted that any 
movement started by the ‘‘palmetto state’’ was sure to fail 
for want of support from the other southern states, so great 
was their distrust, jealousy, and hatred of the leadership of 
that state. 

The ante-bellum period was characterized, in South Caro- 
lina and in the south generally, by waves of excitement. An 
examination of any one of these will reveal the same general 
story: much talk about necessity of action — of united action; 
but it never materializes. Always there are bitter party feuds, 
distrust of leaders, complaint of lack of proper leadership, et 
cetera, ad infinitum. 

The story of the whig party in the south is a forceful proof 
of the lack of unity. When the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ was as- 
sailed from the north, of course the state-rights whigs came 
to its defense. As it was early seen that the northern whigs 
tended to be more actively hostile to slavery than were the 
northern democrats, the southern whigs were reminded of the 
fact and taunted with being traitors to their own interests. 
(Juite naturally, perhaps, then, as long as the alliance between 
the southern and the northern wings of the party was continued, 
the southern whigs were more moderate in their defense of 
slavery than were the southern democrats. Throughout the 
struggle in congress over the gag resolutions the compact front 
of the south was broken again and again quite perceptibly by whig 
votes. The same was true of the votes in the house on the elee- 
tion of a speaker and in the senate on the ratification of appoint- 
ments made by the president, when objection was raised that 
the man under consideration was an antislavery man. Indeed, 

‘through the eighteen-forties many southern whigs denounced 
the democrats for eternally dragging forth the slavery question 
to cover up the real issue, whatever it might be, and to stir up 
agitation. When the national whig party became irreparably 
split over the slavery question, it did not mean that from that 
time on there was a united south with a single purpose and a 
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single policy. Though southern whigs agreed to disagree with 
their northern party brethren they could not agree among them- 
selves nor with the southern democrats on a position to be held 
against the common foe; and, though the national democratic 
party continued its existence down to 1860, there was marked 
disagreement in the southern ranks of that party as to policy. 

Throughout the ante-bellum period there were men in the north 
who were not ready to support all the aggressive measures di- 
rected against the south; these men were styled ‘‘northern men 
with southern principles,’’ and were referred to more contemp- 
tuously as ‘‘doughfaces.’’ There seem to have been quite as 
many men in the south who were inclined to be conservative, 
less radical in demands, and willing to make concessions; these 
men were called ‘‘southern traitors’? in some quarters. But 
the striking difference between the sections in this respect was 
that, while in the north there was pretty general agreement in 
classifying men as ‘‘doughfaces,’’ in the south there was a lack 
of agreement as to who were the ‘‘traitors;’’ a man might be 
to one group in the south a wise and honest statesman, while 
at the same time to another group he might be a political charla- 
tan and a traitor. Many men who were called traitors by var- 
ious compatriots in the south might be named. There was con- 
siderable interest in, and comment upon, the Calhoun-Benton 
feud. Some referred to Benton as ‘‘Tommy the traitor’’ and 
developed their meaning at length, but admitted that if Benton 
could ‘‘foree on’’ his opponents ‘‘the livery of Calhoun and 
disunion’’ he could ‘‘make them odious enough to scare children 
with.’’ When, in all seriousness, one group of correspondents 
referred to certain political leaders as traitors to the south and 
to other leaders as wise and honest statesmen; when another 
group of correspondents referred to the same leaders with 
terms of classification just reversed; and when still others 
classed both groups of leaders as traitors, the historian must 
conclude that the section was thoroughly disorganized and that 
it possessed no real unity of purpose or action. 

It was the irony of fate that the southern statesman who 
saw, perhaps more clearly than any other, the necessity of 
southern unity for defense through the maintenance of the 
‘‘true Republican principles,’’ and who strove earnestly to 
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promote such unity of action in support of basic principles, 
was the very one who perhaps caused more division and bitter- 
ness of strife within the section than any other man. No man 
ever had followers more devoted and enemies more bitter among 
the ‘*people at home’’ than John C. Calhoun. 

Instead of a united, aggressive slavocracy, one finds evidence 
it almost every turn that the true picture is quite the reverse, 
and that keen students of public affairs realized full well that 
cross-purposes and disorganization prevailed. Again and again, 
throughout the period from 1835 to 1860, complaint was regis- 
tered that, vainly putting its trust in national parties, without 
unanimity of opinion either as to the dangers that menaced or 
the remedies to be applied, with no distinct issue, no certain aim, 
no wise plan of statesmanship, no well-defined ideas of what 
it might have to fear, to hope, or to do, the south was dragged 
along, ingloriously enough, by the fatal delusions of national 
partyism, a source of profit to its southern betrayers and a 
spoil and a mockery to its northern enemies. Though the opin- 
ion was frequently offered that if united the south would be 
invineible, at least in the protection of its rights, it was almost 
as frequently admitted that it seemed impossible to get the 
section to unite even for self-defense, let alone for a positive 
or an aggressive program, within the union. Hence it was that 
toward the end of the period some sincere believers in the pres- 
ervation of the ‘‘Constitutional Union’’ as the best policy for 
both sections began to hope for secession by a single state as 
the only development which could bring about southern unity; 
and many of these men admitted at the same time that they 
feared that such unity would last but a short time beyond the 
formation of a southern confederacy, and that disorganization 
and disintegration would soon follow. 

When the historian finds that some southerners boasted of 
how they might control the nation if they could but secure unity 
among southern statesmen and politicians, and that individuals 
or groups urged this item or that one for a southern program 
and boasted of the wonders it would work, is the historian to 
interpret them literally? In most of such instances were they 
not in the mood of a small boy going down a dark alley, whistling 
as loud as he can to keep up his courage? Just as the boy’s 
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whistling is so forced and strained that he hits many false notes, 
so the boasting of southerners gives one the impression that it 
was forced, unnatural, not sincere, and hence false notes were 
struck. 

When the south struggled for power in national councils, was 
it for political strength to be used aggressively? Did the south 
have a positive program to be put through in its own interest 
to the exclusion of, or the positive injury of, the other sections? 
Did not the south want political strength mainly or simply to 
block and stop the aggressions of its opponents? Did it ask 
anything more than to be let alone and not to be made to bear 
the burden of legislation injurious to itself alone ?* 

The charge of aggression was made against the south for 
the first time seriously and rather generally in the middle eight- 
een-thirties, when projects for Texan independence from Mex- 
ico and annexation to the United States were launched; this 
time was also marked by the launching of the aggressive anti- 
slavery crusade in the north. During the next decade the 
charge was made with ever-increasing frequency and reached 
the height of its strength and popularity at the time of the 


3To give all the source citations in correspondence collections and newspaper 
files upon which these observations are based would require unwarranted space. 
Reference can be made simply in a general way to the Hammond papers, the Cal- 
houn papers, The correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and 
Howell Cobb, edited by Ulrich B. Phillips (American historical association, Annual 
report, 1911, volume 2—Washington, 1913), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 
edited by J. Franklin Jameson (American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 
volume 2— Washington, 1900), and files of southern newspapers of the ante-bellum 
period, now in the possession of the University of Texas, the Alabama state 
department of archives and history, the Charleston library society, South Carolina 
university, and the library of congress. Many secondary works, such as Arthur 
C. Cole, The whig party in the south (Prize essays of the American historical 
association, 1912—Washington, 1913), are valuable. Letters especially valuable 
for a picture of the south at different times are the following: Calhoun from 
J. W. A. Pettit, June 18, 1847, from Wilson Lumpkin, August 27, 1847, August 
25, 1848, from H. W. Connor, October 6, 1847, from A. Bowie, January 19, 1848, 
and from Louis T. Wigfall, January 4, 1849, in the Calhoun papers; Stephens to 
James Thomas, February 13, 1850, to J. Henly Smith, January 22, September 15, 16, 
1860, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 184, 457, 496, 497. Another 
volume of Calhoun correspondence is now being edited by R. P. Brooks and C. 8. 
Boucher, for publication by the Manuscripts commission of the American historical 
association, as one volume of the Reports; it will contain about four hundred letters 
written to Calhoun from all parts of the country in the eighteen-forties. Hereafter, 
in this monograph, this collection of correspondence, as yet unpublished, will be 
referred to as the ‘‘Calhoun papers.’’ 
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Mexican war. It held sway in the north until 1861, has per- 
sisted from that day to this, and is repeated in books published 
within the past year, 1920. 

The settlement of Texas by emigrants from the south was 
as natural a development as any phase of the westward move- 
ment. At a time when migration westward—the pushing 
into new lands and the development of them—was one of the 
most important and generally characteristic movements in all 
parts of the United States, why was it not to be expected that 
the south would share in this common impulse? and, when it 
developed that the south did share the impulse and acted on it, 
why was this worthy of being labeled a criminal conspiracy? 

In view of the facts that the culture of cotton by the planta- 
tion system required larger units of land and exhausted the 
land relatively more rapidly than the northern type of agri- 
culture with varied crops and smaller units, it was natural that 
the southern frontier should lead, as it did into Missouri and 
Texas. Furthermore, at a time when the westward migration 
in the United States was steadily increasing and when the west- 
ern prairies were designated as the Indian country, or were 
closed to the south by the compromise of 1820, it would seem 
natural that the stream of advance should have been diverted to 
the southwest. Those who have made a critical study of the colo- 
nization of Texas, however, have found that the settlement of 
that state, in the early days before its independence, was not 
promoted by slavery, to any appreciable extent. A few slave- 
holders were attracted by the opportunity to secure cheap 
lands, but the early emigration to Texas was chiefly of ‘‘land- 
hungry’’ men of small means, small farmers, back-country men 
of the Jackson-democrat type, and very few were owners of 
more than a very few slaves, while the majority were not 
slaveholders at all. Slaves were brought into Texas in greater 
numbers after independence and after annexation, but the ma- 
jority of immigrants were still nonslaveholders, and the slaves 
constituted only twenty-seven per cent of the total population 
of Texas in 1850 and only thirty per cent in 1860. There 
seems to be little, if any, evidence to show that the settlement of 
Texas was due even in small part to the political ambitions of 
the south to inerease the slaveholders’ strength in congress. 
When Texas was ripe for annexation, the accomplishment of 
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this desideratum was delayed a decade by the slavery compli- 
cation. If there had not been a single slave within the limits 
of the United States, the independence of Texas and its sub- 
sequent incorporation into the union would likely have come 
about, as a result of the natural course of the westward move- 
ment, but with this possible difference: annexation might have 
come ten years earlier than it did. Slavery, instead of stimulat- 
ing the annexation, actually delayed it.* 

During the period of delay, caused by the opponents of slavery, 
the south learned that these opponents were planning attacks 
which would be impeded by an accretion of strength to those 
about to be assailed; and, by the same token, which prompted 
a determination on the part of antislavery men to prevent this 
accretion of strength, southerners saw that it was their cue to 
be interested in it. Then it was, in the period when Texas was 
kept waiting for admission, that great numbers in the south 
for the first time demanded annexation as necessary for their 
safety in the national councils. True, a few, such as Robert 
J. Walker of Mississippi, as early as 1835 urged annexation 
because it might give the south six additional slaveholding, 
antitariff states, securing to the south a checking power in 
the senate against hostile legislation. But it was not until later, 
after Texas had been held off for some time, that great numbers 
in the south came to demand annexation for this reason; not 
until the aggressions of the abolitionists forced them to this 
as a defensive position. And even this same Robert J. Walker 
was a consistent expansionist, whether slavery was involved or 
not, even more than he was a guardian of the institution.° 

Further, on the eve of the annexation of Texas the south was 
interested in adding that state to the union because of the inter 


*George P. Garrison, Westward extension, 1841-1850 (The American nation: 
history, volume 17—New York, 1906), 90; James E. Winston, ‘‘ Texas annexation 
sentiment in Mississippi, 1835-1844,’’ in the Southwestern historical quarterly, 
23:1-19; Calhoun from Thomas Seott, April 4, 1844, from William Hale, May 13, 
1844, from Wilson Shannon, May 25, 1844, from Sam R. Thruston, December 2, 
1844, from William C. Anderson and others, November 6, 1845, Calhoun papers. 
The writer is indebted for valuable suggestions and information on the history of 
Texas to his colleagues, Mr. E. C. Barker, who has done considerable work on the 
Anglo-American colonization of Texas, and Mr. C. W. Ramsdell. 

5 Winston, ‘‘Texas annexation sentiment in Mississippi,’’ in the Southwestern 
historical quarterly, 23:2; R. M. T. Hunter to Calhoun, October 10, 1843, Calhoun 
papers, 
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national dangers arising from English designs in Texas — dan- 
vers, both political and economic, to the whole union — quite as 
much as it was interested in this possible increase in political 
strength for the defense of slavery in the union, or in the 
avoidance of the danger of having asa neighbor a state to be abo- 
litionized under English influence. Many of the letters in south- 
ern correspondence of 1844 and 1845 show that the writers, 
southerners, were thinking mainly about the international as- 
pect of the Texas annexation question ; thinking of the peace and 
prosperity of the nation as a whole; fearing a Texan alliance 
with Great Britain that would lead to diplomatic troubles, and 
most likely to war; fearing the bad commercial effects on the 
nation as a whole of independent Texas allied commercially 
with other nations and waging commercial warfare upon the 
United States. The great majority of these letters contain no 
mention of more votes in congress for slavery; some of them 
show anxiety over the effect of emancipation in Texas upon 
the slave states, and a desire to block this further aggressive 
move by Great Britain against a domestic institution in the 
United States. Indeed, some southerners thought the annexa- 
tion of Texas of so grave importance to the United States as a 
whole, for international and commercial reasons, that they would 
have been much more outspoken for it, had it not been for the 
fact that the slavery embarrassment caused them to approach 

e subject with the greatest caution.* 

But, onee the slavery issue had been clearly drawn in con- 
nection with Texas, many southerners realized that to permit 
it to be rejected because it would enter as a slave state would 
he for the south to surrender all rights. After Texas had been 
kept out for some eight years, the south seems to have become 
fully awakened to the importance of Texas in connection with 

® Calhoun from R. M. T. Hunter, October 10, 1843, from F. W. Pickens, November 
24, 1843, from Richard Hawes, March 21, 1844, from Isaac Van Zant and JJ. 
Pinckney Henderson, April 22, 1844, from James Gadsden, May 3, 1844, from R. F. 
Simpson, May 24, 1844, from William M. Gwin, August 20, 1844, from Duff 
Green, December 13, 20, 1844, from Eustis Prescott, January 4, 1845, from J. 8. 


Mayfield, February 19, 1845, from J. Hamilton, February 28, 1845, from A. J. 
Donelson, March 24, 1845, Calhoun papers; George D. Phillips to Cobb, February 


21, 25, 1845, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 65, 66: Calhoun 
to Charles J. Ingersoll, July 2, 1844, Calhoun from Ambrose D. Mann, October 31, 
1844, from William R. King, January 29, 1845, from John Tyler, June 5, 1848, in 


Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 599, 982, 1022, 1172. 
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slavery. Then, with the views of Great Britain and the north- 
ern states not only disclosed but openly avowed, the annexation 
of Texas became to some southerners the most vital issue since 
the American revolution. ‘‘On it,’’ wrote one of these, ‘‘hinges 
the very existence of our Southern Institutions, and if we of the 
south now prove recreant, we . . . must [be] content to be 
Hewers of wood and Drawers of water for our Northern Breth- 
ren.’” 

South Carolina, the state usually accredited with being in the 
van when an aggressive program to serve southern interests 
was on foot, did not become generally interested in Texas until 
1843; and even then that state and its great statesman, Calhoun, 
were quite as much interested in the tariff and in general gov- 
ernmental reform as in Texas. Indeed, they became insistent 
upon the annexation only when they saw that defeat of that 
project would be regarded as a great victory for the abolition- 
ists and would serve to encourage them in further aggressions. 
Another phase which interested South Carolinians quite as 
much as any other was the danger that Texas would fall into 
the hands of a commercial rival whose hold would involve inter- 
national trouble in view of the Monroe doctrine.* 

One of the best proofs that the south was not united in a 
deep-laid slavery-extension plot to add another slave state is 
found in a suggestion, made late in 1843, that the Texas ques- 

7 Calhoun from E. J. Black, March 4, 1844, from Richard Hawes, March 21, 1844, 
from J. H. Howard, May 2, 1844, from James Gadsden, May 3, 1844, from L. A. 
Hoe, May 11, 1844, from J. H. Hammond, June 7, 1844, from R. F. Simpson, 
August 4, 1844, from W. M. Corry, February 14, 1845, Calhoun papers; Wilson 
Lumpkin to Calhoun, March 23, 1844, Calhoun to George W. Houk, October 14, 
1844, in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 624, 942; Cobb from Thomas Ritchie, 


May 6, 1844, from J. W. Burney, January 31, 1845, from Junius Hillyer, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1845, Toombs to Stephens, February 16, 1845, in Correspondence of 
Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 56, 62, 63. 

8 Chauncey S. Boucher, ‘‘The annexation of Texas and the Bluffton movement 
in South Carolina,’’ in the Mussissrpp1 VALLEY Historica, Review, 6:3-33. 
F. W. Pickens wrote to Calhoun on November 24, 1843: ‘‘I fully agree as to 
the importance of the Texas question in all its bearings. I think we are bound 
to take the highest and most decided grounds. I think the possession of Texas 
as a British colony would be the just cause of war, and if the non-slaveholding 
states oppose its admission upon the ground of its strengthening the slaveholding 
interests, ete., we will be bound in self respect and self-preservation to join Texas 
with or without the Union. It is a grave and a momentous question in all its 


bearings, and I am ready to pledge all that I am and all that I hope to be on its 
issues.’’ Calhoun papers. 
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tion might be used to unite the south politically in an endeavor 
to defeat both Clay and Van Buren and prevent the betrayal 
expected in tariff legislation. Again and again letters written 
in the early part of 1844 show that the south was not united 
on any stand and that the men who saw the international and 
sectional dangers involved in the defeat of annexation were 
trving to devise some means to arouse southerners to present 
a united front for Texas. In South Carolina embarrassment 
was eaused by the Bluffton movement led by Robert B. Rhett 
for state action— nullification or secession — against the tariff, 
for this movement created distraction just when unity was 
needed.® 

Letters written to Calhoun during 1842, 1843, and 1844 show 
that the writers were interested primarily in keeping the demo- 
eratie party, and thus the administration of the government, 
true to certain principles— basic principles of administration, 
illustrated specifically in the tariff, currency, banking, public 
lands, et cetera, and only secondarily in slavery. There are no 
signs of a ‘‘plot’’ of an ‘‘aggressive slavocracy.’’ Indeed, there 
are dozens of letters with no mention of slavery. Accordingly, 
Texas was not the biggest issue in the election of 1844, from the 
standpoint of many a southerner. It was the basic change of 
principles for national administration, the triumph of true 
democracy —‘‘the true Republican principles,’’ as they were 
called —that was welcomed so much with the victory of Polk.*® 

® Virgil Maxey wrote on December 14, 1843: ‘‘Some of your friends at Wash- 
ington I fear would hesitate at taking issue with Mr. V. B. and Mr. Clay on what 
they consider your extreme notions on the subject of Tariff alone, and for that 
reason to prevent the possibility of a schism or any faltering in the ranks it seemed 
to me expedient to strengthen your position and your hold on them by the addition 
of the Texas question. This course would I think strengthen you throughout the 
South, where I should hope there would be no division on the Texas question, tho’ 
on the subject of a protective tariff, there are still some, who feel a toleration 
for discrimination, not only for revenue, but for the purpose of incidental protection 
or encouragement of manufactures.’’ Calhoun papers. See also Boucher, ‘‘The 
annexation of Texas and the Bluffton movement in South Carolina,’” in the Mis- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HistToricaL Review, 6:9; Calhoun from R. M. T. Hunter, October 
10, 1843, from J. H. Howard, May 2, 1844, from James Gadsden, May 3, 1844, 
from Eustis Prescott, May 11, 1844, from J. H. Campbell, May 14, 1844, from F. H. 
Elmore, July 30, 1844, from H. Hailey, July 30, 1844, from F. W. Pickens, August 


10, 1844, in the Calhoun papers; Virgil Maxey to Calhoun, December 3, 1843, in 
Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 896. 


10 Calhoun from J. H. Hammond, February 3, 1844, from R. B. Rhett, February 
21, 1844, from George McDuffie, March 10, 1844, from F. W. Pickens, August 10, 
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After Calhoun became secretary of state southerners urge 
him to take ‘‘the highest grounds”’ on the Oregon question quit: 
as often as they urged a similar course regarding Texas. Many 
of these correspondents were able to view the two question: 
more disinterestedly, from the standpoint of national welfare 
than many of their brethren in the north. They did not worr 
about the future admission of new free states formed from thi 
Oregon territory, and indeed were not sure that if Texas wer 
divided the result would not be three free states and two slav: 
states formed from its territory.’ Many men agreed with How 
ell Cobb of Georgia, who was an ardent ‘‘fifty-four-forty’’ mai 
and was quite disgusted that we surrendered so much of th 
Oregon territory and yet showed such haste to bait Mexico. 
After Polk, in his message of December 2, 1845, announce: 
that ‘‘the proposition of compromise which had been mad 
[by the United States] and rejected [by England] was by m 
direction subsequently withdrawn and our title to the whol 
Oregon territory asserted, and, as is believed, maintained by) 
irrefragable facts and arguments,’”* and Calhoun urged cau 
tion and moderation to avoid a war with England, but at th 
same time was ready to insist on a fair and just settlement 
southerners generally approved this stand. In Calhoun’s cor 
respondence, however, there is no evidence that the south wante 
to limit the Oregon territory in order to limit the area of th 
free states. The only references to the slavery question ar 
1844, from Francis Wharton, August 21, 1844, from J. Hamilton, September 1: 
October 4, 1844, from W. R. King, November 29, 1844, from J. 8. Barbour, Decen 
ber 18, 1844, from Duff Green, March 26, 1845, Calhoun papers. 

11 Calhoun from F. H. Elmore, March 11, 1844, from F. W. Pickens, April 2: 
1844, September 29, 1845, from G. W. Houk, October 1, 1844, from Thomas ‘ 
Clemson, November 11, 1845, from H. W. Connor, January 6, 1846, from Elwoo 
Fisher, January 10, 1846, from J. H. Howard, January 16, 1846, Calhoun papers 
George D. Phillips to Cobb, December 30, 1845, Stephens to George W. Crawfor 
February 3, 1846, Cobb to his wife, May 10, 1846, and several letters to and fro: 
Cobb in the middle of 1846, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cob! 
69, 71, 76. 

12 Charles J. MeDonald, former governor of Georgia, wrote to Cobb on July 7 
1846, from Macon, Georgia: ‘‘The whole course of Congress in regard to tl 
Oregon question has shown the ignoble spirit that would concede to power wha 
it would maintain against a nation less able to defend its usurpations.’’ IJbid., § 
See also John H. Lumpkin to Cobb, November 13, 1846, ibid., 86. 

13, James D. Richardson, A compilation of the messages and papers of tl 
presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1897), 4:595. 
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oeeasional allusions to the northern charge that the south, 
having secured Texas, wanted to let Oregon go by default or 
vreatly to reduce that territory, so as to lessen the power of 
the free states. And here the remarkable thing is the slight 
attention paid even to this charge, which was false. So far from 
being on the aggressive, the south was not yet thoroughly 
awake to the necessity of defensive measures.* 

As annexation was delayed, through the later eighteen-thir- 
ties, it beeame evident that the south was not and could not 
he united as a champion of annexation. In the early eighteen- 
forties southern whigs were inclined to oppose the annexation 
project, lest it reflect credit upon Tyler and, later, upon Calhoun, 
who beeame secretary of state. Clay, while on his triumphal 
progress through the south on the eve of the campaign of 
i844, concluded that the southern interest in and insistence 
upon annexation was much less than represented, and he acted 
accordingly in his ‘‘ Raleigh letter,’’ which indeed was approved 
by several southern leaders. The points raised by Clay regard- 
ing a compromising of our national character, the danger of a 
war with Mexico, and the danger to the integrity of the union 
had weight with many southerners, and especially with southern 
whig members of congress.’** While some of these southern 
opponents of annexation, both democrats and whigs, in the 
carly days of the campaign of 1844 clearly stated that their 
objection was merely against too hasty action and that they 
hoped for annexation when temporary difficulties had passed, 
others followed the reasoning of Waddy Thompson and opposed 
annexation on the fundamental grounds that, by causing emi- 
eration from the old slave states, it would weaken and would 
ultimately endanger the slave interests in the old states. Some 
whigs objected that the annexation question was endangering 
party suecess and others were distinct champions of the union 
and opposed annexation because it might lead to a dissolution of 
the union."® 


't Many letters written in the first half of 1846, in the Calhoun papers. Albon 
Chase to Cobb, May 20, 1846, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 77. 

Cole, The whig party in the south, 110, 111. 

George MeDuffie wrote to Calhoun from Washington on January 3, 1843: 
‘There is an impression here that the administration are negotiating for the 
annexation of Texas, but nothing certain or definite has transpired. My own 
opmion is that nothing, but a very high state of necessity will justify the measure 
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The position of Clay and the whig party proved unsatisfactor 
to many voters who had supported the party in 1840, howeve: 
and the whig vote in the south was materially lessened, du 
both to the Texas question and to the lack of something co 
responding to the ‘‘Log Cabin and Hard Cider’’ appeal to th 
districts outside the black belt. It was not the south alon 
however, nor the Texas issue alone, which elected Polk in 184: 
The vote of the north and the Oregon question were equal! 
responsible. The people the country over, north as well 
south, were wild for expansion, ‘‘manifest destiny,’’ and con 
paratively little attention was given to problems involved i 
slavery extension.” After the popular verdict was known an 
the joint resolution method of annexation was resorted t 
enough southern whigs gave in to cause the success of tl 
measure, but the general body of the southern whig congressme 
opposed on grounds of constitutionality or because they believe 
it would prove disastrous to the slaveholding interests in son 
if not in all of the old states."* 


either on the score of justice or policy. It would be ipso facto making war | 
Mexico, if done without her concurrence, and there would be hazard that Gre 
Britain would take part with Mexico.’’ Calhoun papers. See also Boucher, ‘‘T 
annexation of Texas and the Bluffton movement in South Carolina,’’ in t 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HisTorICAL REVIEW, 6:3-33, and R. F. Simpson to Calhou 
August 24, 1844, in the Calhoun papers. 

17Cole, The whig party in the south. Calhoun from Thomas Scott, April 4, 18+ 
from William Hale, May 18, 1844, from Wilson Shannon, May 25, 1844, Calho’ 
papers. 

18 Cole, The whig party in the south, 118. Toombs wrote to Stephens on Februa 
16, 1845: ‘‘I see nothing but evil to our party and the country that can co! 
out of this question in the future. . . . I concur with you in but one of [yo 
rejasons for desiring annexation and that is that [it will] give power to t 
slave states. I firmly believe [that in] every other respect it will be an unmix 
evil to us [?] and not without natural disadvantages as well as [advanta]ges. 
Toombs wrote to George W. Crawford on February 6, 1846, concerning the Oreg 
question, that he thought it was raised by the democrats simply for politic 
purposes, and that Polk was playing it for such. Toombs said that he thoug 
that Polk had no idea of making war on anybody other than the whigs, and th 
he hoped to get the whigs in a compromised position on the question before t 
country. ‘‘There is another view of this question, purely sectional, which o 
people don’t seem to understand. Some of our Southern papers seem to thi 
that we are very foolish to risk a war to secure anti-slave power.’’ He predicted | 
early compromise on the forty-ninth parallel, and ‘‘therefore a loss of half t 
eountry.’’ He did not ‘‘care a fig’’ about any part of the Oregon territory a 
would gladly give all of it to anybody else but the British. ‘‘The country is t 
large now, and I don’t want a foot of Oregon or an acre of any other count! 
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Even if the south is cleared of the charge of promoting a 
conspiracy to add Texas to the union with the idea of making 
some half dozen slave states out of it for the sake of gaining 
strength in the senate, there still remains the charge that the 
slavocracy was responsible for bringing on the Mexican war 
with a view to adding enough more territory to make several 
additional slave states. 


’T wouldn’t suit them Southun fellers, 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set, 
We must ollers blow the bellers 
Wen they want their irons het; 
May be it’s all right ez preachin’, 
But my narves it kind o’ grates, 
Wen I see the overreachin’ 
O’ them nigger-drivin’ States. 


They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they’re pupple in the face, — 
It’s a grand gret cemetary 
Fer the barthrights of our race; 
They jest want this Californy 
So’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 
An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


Aint it eute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains, 
All to git the Devil’s thankee 
Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains? 
Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 
Clear ez one an’ one make two, 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you. 


Thus it was that James Russell Lowell, through his fictitious 
spokesman, Hosea Biglow, represented the sentiments of thou- 
sands in the north during the summer of 1846. From this time 
until 1861 the charge of aggression was hurled with ever-increas- 


especially without ‘niggers.’ These are some of my reasons for my course which 
’ . . . . . 
don’t appear in print.’’ Such expressions as these are the exception even in 


private correspondence of the period. Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb, 63, 72. 
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ing vigor against the south by the abolitionists, and the write 
believes that the persistence of the charge from the end of th: 
war to the present in historical works is due to the fact tha 
most of these works have been based on sources which, in th 
final analysis, are really of abolitionist origin. The writer b 
lieves that the south, instead of being the aggressor, was o 
the defensive throughout almost the entire ante-bellum perio: 
and that so far from having the unity which was a prima: 
necessity for an offensive campaign, the south could not ofte 
nor for long, agree upon even a defensive program, down to t! 
very eve of the civilwar. Individuals at times took a stand whi 
may perhaps best be termed ‘‘aggressively defensive.’’ T! 
well-known individualism of the southerner, however, militat: 
against united action to the extent that there was no organize 
unified aggression. 

Although southerners were accused of being treacherous 
overanxious to avoid war with England, if necessary to ga 
territory in the northwest which would add nonslaveholding te 
ritory to the union, at the same time that they were anxio 
for war with Mexico to add slaveholding territory to the sout 
west, it can readily be shown that many of them really ai 
consistently wanted to avoid war with both. Some southerne: 
indeed, while favoring a firm stand against England on t 
Oregon question, recommended patience with Mexico. The wr 
er knows of no southerner who openly or secretly advocat 
war with Mexico, before war had actually begun, for the sa 
of adding more slave states. President Polk, who has be 
accused of having been a sectional president, interested p 
marily in serving southern interests, seems to have been m« 
of a national expansionist per se than the leader in a proslave 
plot. And the writer has found little if any positive evide: 
that, even after the war was begun, southerners supported it 
the early period for the sake of conquest of future slave stat 
Their interest in this phase of the war was aroused only wh 
their attention was forced to it by the Wilmot proviso. St 
stand as they then took was again a defensive one.”® 

19 Calhoun from F. W. Pickens, April 22, 1844, September 29, 1845, from J. 
Howard, January 16, 1846, from Charles Anthony, February 17, 1846, from Edw 
J. Black, February 22, 1846, from Alexander Wells, April 9, 1846, from Adam H 
magn, April 10, 1846, from Wilson Lumpkin, May 20, 1846, Calhoun papers; | 
Giron to Calhoun, February 22, 1846, in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1' 
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From 1842 to 1846, judging from newspapers and correspond- 
enee, southerners were thinking more about the tariff than about 
the territorial phase of the slavery question. They were anxious 
to avoid war with both Great Britain and Mexico, if it could be 
done with honor, because war with any power would interfere 
with their program for tariff and general governmental reform.”° 

When President Polk, on May 11, 1846, declared in his mes- 
sage to congress that Mexico had ‘‘passed the boundary of 
the United States,’’ had ‘‘invaded our territory and shed Amer- 
ican blood upon American soil,’’ and that war existed, notwith- 
standing ‘‘all our efforts to avoid it,’’ existed ‘‘by the act 
of Mexico herself,’? Abraham Lincoln, in his famous ‘‘spot res- 
olutions,’? and John C, Calhoun, in numerous speeches in the 
senate, questioned the president’s statements; and while Lin- 
coln implied that war had been courted and begun with unbe- 
coming haste, Calhoun said so definitely. He deplored the war, 
not simply for the manner in which it had been brought on, but 
for its consequences. He remarked to his friends when the war, 
which he believed could and should have been avoided, had ac- 
tually begun, that it was a step from which the country would 
not be able to recover for a long time, if ever; he added that, for 
the first time since entering public life, he was unable to see the 
future.” 

George MeDuffie had been outspokenly opposed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas both on the score of justice and of policy, for it 
‘would be ipso facto making war on Mexico, if done without her 
coneurrence.**? Wilson Lumpkin, former governor of Georgia, 
John P. King to Cobb, May 7, 1846, Cobb to his wife, May 10, 1846, Cobb from 
Albon Chase, May 20, 1846, from William H. Hull, May 22, 1846, in Correspondence 
of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

*° Letters from Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, May 20, November 26, 1846, 
in the Calhoun papers, are typical of scores of letters in this and in other collections. 

21 The works of John C. Calhoun, edited by Richard K. Crallé (New York, 1857), 
4:355, 363, 371. 

*2 George MeDuffie to Calhoun, January 3, 1843, Calhoun papers. J. Gregg 
wrote to Calhoun om February 17, 1847: ‘‘You have fully confirmed what I have 
thought all along and said frequently in my family though I did not care to 
say mach about it out of doors whilse the war was going on, that if Gen’l Taylor 
had not been ordered from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande we would have had 
no war and that Mr. Polk had very injudiciously and imprudently dragged us into 
it as there was no kind of necessity whatever for that ill fated movement. 

‘‘The Abolitionists and Northern Members generally objected and predicted 
that the annexation of Texas would lead to a war with Mexico but we all Mr. 
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wrote on May 20, 1846, in a tone which indicated anything bu 
rejoicing. ‘‘We are actually at war with Mexico, whethe 
Constitutionally so or not,’’ he said. ‘‘And I now seriously aj 
prehend our difficulties with England will not be speedily a 
justed. Indeed I think it possible, that our Mexican war may bh 
the commencement of troubles, that may shake to the cente 
all the principal governments of the Civilized World. Shou! 
the great battle of the World come, we shall of course clai 
to ourselves the credit of fighting on the side of liberty an 
Republicanism against Monarchy and Despotism. But I cann 
see so clearly where we may find ourselves at the close of t! 


Polk and all [sic] insisted on it that this would not necessarily follow, nor wou 
it had it not been for Mr. Polk’s utter lack of judgment and unaccountable ind 
cretion.’’ Calhoun papers. 

P. S. Buckingham wrote on February 21, 1847, that Calhoun’s friends 

Virginia were grateful to him for ‘‘the high and impregnable moral ground whi 
you have taken on the subject of our Mexican difficulties. The people regard t 
War as Mr. Polk’s War.’’ Ibid. Cobb wrote to his wife on May 10, 1846: ‘' 
is now settled that we are at war with Mexico, and on tomorrow the Preside 
is to send in to Congress a war message, and immediately legislation will be h 
for the prompt and energetic enforcement of our rights against Mexico. 
I confess I do not feel so warlike myself. I prefer a foeman worthy of my ste 
The reflection that we are so eager to avenge ourselves upon this poor, imbec’ 
self-distracted province, and at the same time sacrifice rights more ‘clear a 
unquestionable’ to appease the threatened anger of her Brittanic Majesty, is 
me humiliating in the extreme. However I will do my duty in both cases hones 
and fearlessly, and trust the result to God and to my country.’’ Albon Cha 
editor of the Southern Banner (Athens, Georgia), wrote to Cobb on May 20, 184 
‘*T am not disposed to argue any point connected with the Oregon or Texas © 
troversy. I am ranked here as a 54° 40’ man, though I do not hesitate to av 
that I would yield much for the sake of peace. I would take 49° if Engls 
offered it, to avoid a greater evil than the failure to obtain possession of \ 
territory north of that line. And in this, at least, am not inconsistent with myse 
for if while at peace, Mexico had entered into a negotiation relative to bounda 
I would not insist upon the whole country east of the Rio Grande for the wh 
length of that river. I would have been gratified at a compromise with her ev 
for the sake of peace. But it is too late now, and it may ere long be too late 
regard to Oregon.’’ William Hope Hull wrote to Cobb from Athens, Georgia, 
May 22, 1846, that Clarke county was too much under the influence of whigg 
to have much enthusiasm in raising troops for Texas. He cautioned that the d 
ocratic party should not get itself into an untenable position on the boundary 
Texas, and that the true boundary was not the Rio del Norte for its whole cou 
‘*No possible logic can prove that Santa Fé and the other towns on the east s 
of the river on its upper streams, were ever a portion of Texas. The true | 
would leave the river somewhere above Mier, and follow the mountains no 
leaving a large section between the line and the upper parts of the rive 
Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 76, 77, 78. 
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vreat struggle.’’ He hinted rather strongly at a belief that 
the president had been duped by the wiles and schemes of a 
war faction which wanted the war to give it ‘‘influence, conse- 
quence and popularity.’’ He regretted that the principle had 
apparently been recognized that the president could at any time 
foree the country into war, without the aid or consent of 
congress, and that patriotism demanded of congress the supplies 
to carry on that war, without even allowing it time to deliber- 
ate.” 

When news arrived of the skirmishes on the Rio Grande, 
Calhoun did his best to get the administration to separate the 
question of war from that which related to the rescuing of 
General Taylor and his forces. The means necessary for the 
latter, he said, could, with propriety, be granted at once, but 
time should be taken for due and deliberate consideration of the 
former. Had this been done, he later asserted, all legitimate 
points would soon have been gained from Mexico, without an 
indefinite and expensive war. Many letters of approval came to 
Calhoun when he clearly laid the blame for the war upon the 
lack of judgment and the indiscretion of the administration.” 

As the war wore on and men and money were consumed in great 
quantities, Calhoun raised the question of the objects in view. 
He had at first to accept the statement of the president that it 
was not for conquest, but merely to establish our boundary line 
and to secure indemnity for claims which antedated the war. But, 
when it looked as though more than enough fighting and conquest 
had come to pass to satisfy such objects, and there seemed to 
be real danger that all Mexico might be conquered, either to be 
held as a province or to be incorporated in the union, Calhoun 
sounded a warning against such a policy as dangerous from 
many standpoints. Again and again he urged his ‘‘defensive 
line’? policy as best to serve all interests of the United States.” 


28 Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, May 20, 1846, Calhoun papers. 

*4Calhoun from J. Gregg, February 17, 1847, from P. S. Buckingham, February 
21, 1847, from Wilson Lumpkin, March 11, 1847, from Joseph Pickens, January 6, 
1848, ibid. See also Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:380; John A. Campbell to 
Calhoun, November 20, 1847, Calhoun to Andrew P. Calhoun, May 14, 1846, to 
Thomas G. Clemson, May 28, 1846, in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1139, 
690, 691; John P. King to Cobb, May 7, 1846, in Correspondence of Toombs, 
Stephens, and Cobb, 75; the Charleston Mercury, May 19, 1846. 

*°Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:396, 409, 418, 421; Charleston Southern 
Patriot, June 27, 1846; Greenville Republican, February 18, April 16, 1847, Janu- 
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Calhoun showed that on northern congressmen quite as muc! 
as on those from the south rested the blame for the precipitat, 
(to use no stronger word) recognition of the war. He showe 
also that the responsibility for the determination not to com 
out of the war without taking a good slice of Mexican territory — 
a determination voiced by much of the country at large by th 
end of 1847—lay with northern congressmen of both partie 
quite as much or more than with southerners. His idea of th 
propriety of seizing and holding such portion of the Mexica: 
territory as would be ample to cover ‘‘all proper claims’’ wa 
limited to holding it only until the differences between the tw 
countries were settled. And, certainly, the United States havin 
unnecessarily brought on this war, the prewar claims shoul 
not be stretched to include indemnity for the cost of the war. 

South Carolina newspapers quite generally took the vie 
that as soon as the enemy was put beyond the Rio del Norte th 

yar should end; accordingly, the lack of moderation displaye 
in the north, where great armies and a march on the city « 
Mexico were talked about, worried South Carolinians.” 

Southerners complained that the United States governmen 
in beginning the war unnecessarily and continuing it far beyon 
any point of necessity, had not gained reputation in the ey: 
of the world for justice, moderation, or wisdom.** Thomas ( 
Clemson, a South Carolinian, wrote from Brussels in Jun 
1846, that he regretted that the Mexican war had given tl 
monarchies of Europe another opportunity to display the 
lack of sympathy with the United States and its institutior 
and to point with scorn to the ‘‘efficiency’’ of republican forn 
of government. ‘‘If,’’ he said, ‘‘we could now bring about a 
honorable peace [after Taylor’s success] and retire from tl 


ary 21, 1848; Charleston Mercury, January 10, 11, 1848; Columbia Telegraj 
February 4, 1848. 

26 Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:381. 

27 Charleston Mercury, May 18, 25, 1846; Charleston Courier, May 15, 184 
Charleston Evening News, May 15, 1846; Charleston Southern Patriot, June 5, 18: 

28‘*Much as I regard military glory,’’ said Calhoun, ‘‘much as I rejoice 
witness the display of that indomitable energy and courage which surmounts | 
difficulties — I would be sorry indeed that our government should lose any porti 
of that high character for justice, moderation, and discretion, which distinguish 
it in the early stages of our history.’’ Works (Crallé, ed.), 4: 410. 
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Mexican territory without the usual excesses that invariably fol- 
low successful armies, it would be a great point gained.’’” 

Many a southerner’s comments on the war were confined to the 
national and international aspects of it, with slight reference, 
if any, to the sectional phase.*° James Chestney, writing from 
T'usealoosa, Alabama, on November 23, 1846, condemned the 
Mexican war because it would bankrupt the treasury, endanger 
the eause of free trade, and create discontent in every section 
of the union, while it offered no compensating gain.** To many 
the great dangers of the war, other than the possible conquest 
of and attempt to hold all Mexico, seemed to be the great increase 
of the national debt, the extension of the patronage of the 
executive, the prospect of abandonment of a metallic currency 
for the paper system, and the abandonment of the practical 
benefits of free trade because of the necessity for increasing 
the duties to meet the heavy interest burden of the debt. These 
occupied the attention of many far more than the prospect of 
adding new slave states.” 


2° Thomas G, Clemson to Calhoun, June 27, 1846, Calhoun papers. A. J. Donelson, 
a Tennesseean by birth, wrote from Berlin on January 8, 1848, in a similar vein. 

so Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, May 20, 1846, Calhoun papers. Thomas G. 
Clemson, writing to Calhoun on March 28, 1847, commented on the war from 
international and national standpoints, and added: ‘‘One thing I regret, that is 
mixing of the slavery question. It appears to have been unavoidable and will 
perhaps unite the South, and thus enable them to hold on to the advantages they 
have recently gained.’’ Ibid, 

81 Calhoun papers. Chestney added: ‘‘ However guilty the government of Mexico 
may be, the wretched inhabitants of that part of the world are innocent, and 
the terrible calamities and distress that have been heaped upon the people of 
Monterey and its vicinity have produced no compensating or corresponding benefit 
either to the American government, the army, or the American people. I think I 
speak the language of truth and soberness, as well as of humanity, in regard to 
the matter, and I am satisfied the best part of the people of the South Western 
States are disposed to see the affair terminate. . . . I trouble myself very 
little with polities, but claim a devoted attachment to the great cause of democracy 
und of human liberty, which are identical with the cause of humanity itself.’’ 
The belief was frequently expressed in the south that more of evil than of good 
would come from the war. Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, March 11, 1847, ibid. 

82 Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:421; Calhoun to Clemson, February 17, 1847, 
in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 718; Calhoun from Wilson Lumpkin, May 
20, 1846, from F, W. Byrdsall, August 4, 1846, from R. B. Rhett, May 20, 1847, 
Calhoun papers; Cobb from John P. King, May 7, 1846, from Charles J. MeDonald, 
July 7, 1846, from James F. Cooper, July 8, 1846, from John H. Lumpkin, November 
13, 1846, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 75, 84, 85, 86. F. W. 
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Robert Toombs of Georgia wrote to Calhoun on April 30, 
1847: ‘‘I begin to fear that the question [of slavery] is fast 
approaching a crisis. It seems our successes in Mexico have 
greatly raised the pretensions of Polk and his cabinet, and the 
weakness and divisions of Mexico will in all probability induce 
her to accede to terms which we ought not to demand and which 
will be disgraceful to her and ruinous to us. You are aware 
of my early and uniform disrelish of the idea of the appropri- 
ation of Mexican Territory. I can see nothing but evil to come 
of it. And now I do not clearly see how it can be well avoided to 
some extent.’’** 

True it is that one of the most ardent expansionist prop- 
agandists in the Polk administration was the secretary of the 
treasury, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi. Early in the war 
he advocated taking all the territory belonging to Mexico north 
of a line drawn due west from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific. His chief reason for this policy was not to increase 
the area of slavery but to sustain the administration by meeting 
the demand of the people of the country at large for territorial 
acquisitions. He was not an aggressive proslavery man, as is 
shown by the fact that for years he advocated gradual emanci- 
pation in the United States; he proposed it for Texas as a con- 
dition of annexation; he freed his own slaves in 1838; he sus- 
tained the treaty for suppressing the African slave trade; he 
opposed the repeal of the Missouri compromise; and, while 
governor of the territory of Kansas, he pursued such a course 
that he was accused of being a traitor to southern interests.” 
Byrdsall wrote to Calhoun from New York on August 4, 1846: ‘‘One of our 
Commission merchants or agents of manufacturing establishments of other States, 
a brother of the well known Whig Simeon Draper, avowed to a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, that he hoped the Mexican war would involve the country in a public 
‘debt of one hundred million dollars. When questioned as to the reason, he replied 
because it would compel the restoration of a high Tariff. This man is but one of 
a numerous class whose selfish interests overrule all considerations of the loss of 
life and destruction of property which must occur before such a debt could be in- 
curred, as well as all other considerations of patriotism or common justice. And yet 
it is very probable that he (as well as most of the class he belongs to) is a member 
or elder of a Christian church — a praying and hymn singing man.’’ Calhoun papers. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Elwood Fisher to Calhoun, September 24, 1846, Calhoun papers; Louis B. 
Pendleton, Alerander H. Stephens (American crisis biographies—Philadelphia, 190s), 
83. T. R. R. Cobb wrote to Howell Cobb from Athens, Georgia, on June 23, [1847]: 
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David Johnson, governor of South Carolina, wrote to Cal- 
houn on October 26, 1847: ‘‘The case contemplated by the Wil- 
mot proviso may never arise. If unhappily it should—for I 
should depreeate the acquisition of territory from Mexico by 
conquest —the new states will probably come to our aid.’’ He 
added that, even admitting that the war had been rightfully 
begun to protect ourselves against the intrusion of Mexico, we 
had done enough when we drove the Mexicans out of the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; and to push 
the war further, for conquest and for permanent occupation, 
was unwise, unjust, and contrary to his notions of moral right.** 
Hustis Preseott wrote to Calhoun from Memphis, on November 
8, 1847: ‘If we must receive territory, it should be open to 
the citizens of every state with their property, [and] if such 
territory ever applies to become a member of the Union, the 
people will decide whether we shall or shall not prohibit slavery 
within her borders.’’** James Gadsden, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, wrote to Calhoun on January 23, 1848, that ‘‘the 
great object at this time is to arrest the mad designs of con- 
quest. . . . The ery of the administration on that subject 
lias been echoed and the whole Pack of hungry land hounds 
lave opened up on the scent.’’ He still hoped, however, that 
the whigs and the sober-minded patriots of the democratic party 
would combine against large acquisitions and would rescue the 
country from ‘‘the catastrophe into which Presidential making 
and a blind ambition of conquest is hurrying Polk and his ad- 
visers.’’*** John A. Campbell, of Mobile, Alabama, thought that 
‘“‘T am opposed to this Government dismembering Mexico. Let us whip her 
decently and give her a good government, such as the people wish. If they after- 
wards wish to be annexed we can do it. I am for extending the area of freedom, 
but not by war. The odious doctrine upon which Britain acts of taking territory 
for the expenses of the war is anti-Democratic. Let the glory of our government 
be that not one citizen lives under its laws that is not there by choice.’’ Corres- 
pondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 88. 

*5 Calhoun papers. 

* Ibid. 

*He added, however, that probably the Sierra Madre range was the great nat- 
ural barrier which should be placed between the Anglo Saxon and the Spanish 
races. ‘‘A river will not answer. The whole of a valley must be settled by the 
same people, and the valley of the Rio Grande is so susceptible of a large population, 
that it will constitute a barrier population, which with the difficulties of the Sierra 
Madre will always make us safe on that frontier.’’ Calhoun papers. 
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the war had been wrongfully begun; that acquisition of more 
territory was dangerous to the union from many standpoints 
not connected with slavery; and that, from the standpoint of 
the balance of power between the slaveholding and the nonslave- 
holding states, it would be ruinous to the former, for much of 
the territory, because it was unfit for use by slaveholders, was 
bound to make free states.*° 

Of course, once their country was at war, the people would 
support it, whether right or wrong. Through 1846 and 1847 
many letters were written to Calhoun approving his course in 
the beginning when he tried to avoid the war, but suggesting 
delicately that now since the country was actually at war, it 
would not do for anyone to fail to lend a vigorous support. 
Southerners who were actually suffering in their fortunes 
through the ‘‘accursed war’’ were loyal patriots in the country’s 
time of need, even though they had no stomach for the manner 
of getting into the war or for the prospect of what was to come 
from it.*° 

Most of the men quoted or referred to above were democrats. 
What was the attitude of the southern whigs? As partisans 
their cue was to oppose the war and to discredit the ambitions 
of the democratic administration as far as they dared without 
laying themselves open to the charge of being traitors to their 
country. The statement has been frequently made, however, 
that during the ante-bellum period party differences were sub- 
merged in the south whenever any crisis appeared which in- 
volved sectional interests connected with the ‘‘peculiar insti- 
tution.’’ If this is true then surely here was a time, according 
to the orthodox version, when southern whigs and democrats 
alike should have joined forces to secure this accretion of 
strength for the section. The facts are that not even the demo- 
crats were united in the course often attributed to them and 


38 John A. Campbell to Calhoun, November 20, 1847, in Correspondence of John 
C. Calhoun, 1139. 

39 Calhoun from Wilson Lumpkin, May 20, December 17, 1846, from H. W. 
Connor, January 9, 1847, from J. Hamilton, February 7, 1847, Calhoun papers; Cobb 
from Thomas R. R. Cobb, May 12, 1846, from J. B. Lamar, June 24, 1846, in 
Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 76, 82; Charleston Mercury, Novem- 
ber 10, December 12, 1846; January 12, 16, February 1, 1847; Greenville Republican, 
October 30, June 19, 1846; January 15, 22, 1847; Charleston Southern Patriot, 
January 19, 1847, 
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the whigs pursued, almost unitedly and quite consistently, a 
policy of opposition to the war and its resulting acquisition of 
territory. Many of the whigs had opposed the annexation of 
Texas beeause they wished to avoid a dishonorable war and 
they opposed the course of the president largely on that basis. 
Even the whig annexationists, such as Stephens of Georgia and 
Brown of Tennessee, charged that the war was unnecessary 
and unjustifiable; they condemned it as a war which aimed 
solely at conquest. ‘‘Even the lay members of the party soon 
began to lose the enthusiasm which a successful war, giving 
promise of desirable acquisitions of territory, usually arouses. 
They then demanded that the war be terminated at the earliest 
possible oceasion.’? *° 

With the introduction into the house of the Wilmot proviso 
in August of 1846, providing that none of the territory which 
might be aequired from Mexico should be open to slavery, the 
south was again put on the defensive. It was soon confronted 
with assertions made on the floor of the senate and elsewhere 
that all parties in the nonslaveholding states had come to a 
fixed and solemn determination upon two propositions: one was 
that there should be no further admission into the union of any 
states which permitted, by their constitutions, the existence 
of slavery; and the other was that slavery should not thereafter 
exist in any of the territories of the United States. Surely this 
was warning enough to cause southerners to calculate their 
relative strength in the union and to resolve that for the sake 
of preserving the union, as well as for their own protection in 
it, this design of the antislavery forces must be thwarted. So, 
instead of being aggressively interested in the Mexican war 
at its beginning as a means of adding slave states to be used 

49Cole, The whig party in the south, 119; Pendleton, Alerander H. Stephens, 
76-83, 89-92; John B. Lamar to Cobb, June 24, 1846, in Correspondence of Toombs, 
Stephens, and Cobb, 82; Joseph Pickens wrote to Calhoun from Eutaw, Alabama, on 
January 6, 1848, that he and his whig friends approved of Calhoun’s speech on 
the war; some of the ‘‘old Hunkers’’ did not. ‘‘I have from the first thought that 
the War might have been avoided if proper prudence had been used by Mr. Polk. 
I think he lacks the bump of caution if nothing else. I have no hesitation in 
believing that the President violated the Constitution knowingly and willfully in 


rushing us into this uncalled for and unnatural War with Mexico, and if his acts 


are allowed to go unrebuked the Constitution is a perfect dead letter.’’ Calhoun 
papers, 
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for an aggressive purpose, the south was forced, during the 
course of the war, to become interested in a negative and de- 
fensive phase of the territorial question; it must prevent the 
war from being used to serve an aggressive purpose by thie 
enemies of slavery." 

Joseph W. Lesesne of Mobile wrote that although in the 
earlier period of the war there had been in the south, as in 
the north, a strong sentiment for acquisition of territory — 
because ‘‘an insane thirst after land’’ was ‘‘the great American 
disease’’—there was now, in August of 1847, a growing dis- 
position in the south to come out boldly against further acqui- 
sition of territory as the only practicable mode of saving the 
south; for, if a result of the increase of territory should be 
the enactment of the Wilmot proviso into law, it would mean 
ruin for the south.** Thus the early enthusiasm of the south 
for new territory was of the character common to the people 
of the country as a whole. But when southerners appreciated 
fully the slavery complication and saw that the prospect of 
new territory was causing further attacks by the abolitionists, 
they rued the day when conquest was begun.** 

When the Wilmot proviso brought the sectional issue squarely 

41 Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:340; Calhoun from J. Hamilton, February 7, 
1847, from Samuel A. Wales, June 17, 1847, from J. W. A. Pettit, June 18, 1547, 
from F. W. Byrdsall, July 29, 1847, from Daniel E. Huger and others, August 2, 
1847, from Joseph W. Lesesne, August 21, 1847, from Elwood Fisher, August 22, 
1847, Calhoun papers; Calhoun from Edward Fisher, December 2, 1846, from Wilson 
Lumpkin, January 6, 1847, from Fitzwilliam Byrdsall, February 14, 1847, Calhoun 
to Mrs. T. G. Clemson, December 27, 1846, in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 


716, 1096, 1102, 1104; Charleston Mercury, January 14, February 17, June 24, 


1847; Greenville Republican, January 22, February 12, 1847; Pendleton Mess: 
January 22, 1847. 


42 Joseph W. Lesesne to Calhoun, August 24, 1847, in Correspondence of J0! 
C. Calhoun, 1130. 

43 Joseph W. Lesesne, writing to Calhoun from Mobile on August 21, 1547, 
commented at great length on the fact that the people of the south were not 
sufficiently aroused for their own defense against the attacks from the north, of 
which the Wilmot proviso was but one example. ‘‘Should the Whig party concur 
with us that for the sake of peace on this question we will take no more territory 
we may escape the dangers that threaten us.’’ Elwood Fisher, writing to Calhoun 
from Cincinnati on August 22, 1847, said that political rumors had it that the 
Silas Wright men of New York insisted on acquisition of territory to augment the 
strength of the nonslaveholding states, and that both parties in that state were 
warmly in favor of the Wilmot proviso because they could make of it good political 
capital with the people. Calhoun papers. 
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before congress southern whigs joined southern democrats to 
block the measure, and were successful, thanks to some ‘‘north- 
ern men with southern principles.’’ The northern whigs hav- 
ing shown fairly clearly their antislavery character, southern 
whigs tried to solve the problem of party harmony by proclaim- 
ing their hostility to the acquisition of territory as a result 
of the war. Indeed, they came to believe that not simply the 
preservation of the whig party was at stake, but quite as likely 
either the ‘‘peculiar institution’’ or the union. Patriotism 
therefore demanded that this dangerous slavery complication 
be avoided by blocking annexation of Mexican territory.“* Even 
General Taylor, who, it has been said, was later elected as a 
southern president, announced, after Mexico had been placed 
at the merey of the American armies, that he was decidedly 
opposed to the acquisition of any territory south of 36° 30’, 
which might endanger the permanence of the union by fomenting 
a sectional controversy. Furthermore, when reports began to 
be circulated that conditions of soil and climate would make 
slavery a physical or an economic impossibility in most of the 
new region proposed to be annexed, the Wilmot proviso became 
simply an insulting abstraction which, together with the danger 
of additional free states in the southwest, could be avoided by 
blocking annexation.“ 

Thus opposition to the annexation of Mexican territory was 
accepted by many southern whigs, and many southern demo- 
crats as well, as the foundation for the defense of the southern 
institution and southern rights. The Wilmot proviso was but one 
aspect of the greater issue. A law passed by the general as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania in March, 1847, to impede and prevent ; 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, was regarded as a more definite 
proof that the north was preparing to weaken slavery bit by 
bit until its utter collapse was assured. Nothing less than this 
was the ultimate aim. ‘‘The Mexican war has been used by our 
northern and eastern enemies as a means by which they hope 
to rob us of all constitutional guaranties, subvert institutions 
most essential to our peace and prosperity, strip us of the 
insignia of sovereignty, pass a sentence of social degeneration 


4+Cole, The whig party in the south, 119; Luther J. Glenn to Cobb, December 
1, 1847, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 89. 
45 Cole, The whig party in the south, 121-123. 
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upon us, and effect our complete and total ruin,’’ wrote Percy 
Walker from Mobile on October 10, 1847.*° 

Even when faced by this crisis, however, the south did not 
rally upon a defensive position as some of its truer citizens, 
less interested in party politics, would have had it do. Apathy 
was breeding future trouble, when decision and firmness were 
needed to avoid it. Southern unity would work wonders — 
would solve the problem once for all, some believed — but that 
essential was lacking. A few men saw clearly the course events 
were taking in the north: the abolitionists, though few in num- 
ber, were recruiting their ranks steadily, and by clinging stead- 
fastly to their basic principle they were holding the balance 
of power between the two main parties and were forcing con- 
cessions now from the whigs and now from the democrats. 
They had, as a result, come to be courted alternately and to- 
gether by both parties until in many places it had come about 
that no politician was considered ‘‘available’’ who could not 
enlist in his behalf this necessary abolitionist vote. The only 
chance for southerners to maintain for any length of time their 
rights under the constitution was to be found in united action; 
yet little headway could be made in this direction.*’ — 


46 He added: ‘‘The assault has been kept up for years, but under the false 
assurances that the great majority of the non-slaveholding people were not parties 
to it, we have remained idle and inactive, until our enemies have become powerful 
enough to control the Legislatures of Ten Sovereign States, which in the most solemn 
forms of Law, have declared against us. . . . Our action should be calm, 
determined, and above all united. We must endeavor to make the Southern States 
think and feel and act alike, upon this subject. How is this to be done?’’ Calhoun 
papers. Calhoun from C. J. Faulkner, July 15, 1847, from Joseph W. Lesesne, 
September 12, 1847, from H. W. Peronneau, September 25, 1847, from L. M. Keitt, 
October 1, 1847, from David Johnson, October 26, 1847, from Wilson Lumpkin, 
December 20, 1847, from Wyndham Robertson, Jr., May 10, 1848, from F. W. 
Byrdsall, June 25, 1848, from L. H. Morgan, June 30, 1848, from Chesselden Ellis, 
July 5, 1848, from B. F. Porter, July 17, 1848, from G. B. Butler, July 29, 1848, 
ibid.; Calhoun, Works (Crallé, ed.), 4:527; Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, November 
18, 1847, in Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1135; Isaac E. Holmes to Cobb, 
August 21, 1847, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 88. 

47 Calhoun from Wilson Lumpkin, August 27, 1847, from Joseph W. Lesesne, 
September 12, 1847, from H. W. Connor, October 6, 1847, from Perey Walker, 
October 10, 1847, from David Johnson, October 26, 1847, from A. Bowie, January 
19, 1848, from J. A. Campbell, March 1, 1848, from W. W. Harlee, June 8, 1848, 
from W. L. Yancey, June 14, 1848, from F. W. Byrdsall, June 25, 1848, from Joseph 
W. Lesesne, July 5, 1848, from Benjamin F. Porter, July 17, 1848, from Wilson 
Lumpkin, August 25, 1848, from Z. L. Nabers, November 29, 1848, Calhoun 
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Onee the treaty was concluded and the new territory ac- 
quired, the debate began in earnest concerning the powers of 
congress over the territories and the rights of citizens therein. 
Even on this question, however, the south could not agree on 
a defensive program.* 


papers; Wilson Lumpkin to Calhoun, January 6, 1847, in Correspondence of John C, 
Calhoun, 1102, A rather unique view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico 
was presented to Calhoun in January, 1848, by a northern Presbyterian clergyman 
who asked that his name not be used, but said that the subject matter he presented 
could be used. He gathered much of his information from abolition sources and 
the more numerous class of antislavery men who did not belong to abolition 
organizations. With these classes primarily, he said, the project of an extensive 
acquisition of Mexican territory was fast gaining ground; in their view, the more 
extensive the better. Whether slavery were extended over this territory or not, 
they thought that the annexation of it would ultimately overthrow the institution. 
Of course, if they could get the territory and keep it free, the forces of slavery 
would be so surrounded and outnumbered that the end of the institution would 
soon be compassed. But, even if slavery were not excluded, extensive acquisition 
of territory was favored for the same ultimate result, though it would be longer 
in attainment. They reasoned as follows: in proportion as slavery is extended over 
a greater area, in that proportion is it weakened; the slaves taken to the new 
territory must come from the old slave states; in those states fewer slaveholders 
and friends of slavery would be left to bear up against the onsets of their enemies; 
white laborers would flow in to take the places of the removed slaves; as immigration 
and the laws of population gave preponderance to the nonslaveholding whites, 
antislavery presses could be set up right among the slaveholders without fear of 
molestation; then the battle would be more than half won, and the slaveholders 
could be defied; the south did not have slaves enough to take permanent possession 
of extensive territory and hold its own in either the old or the new states; with 
powers divided and energies distracted it could be cut to pieces in detail. Only 
temporarily, too, would the south have the preponderance in congress, for while 
gaining slave states at the south, it would soon lose them at the north; Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina would soon become 
free. The writer concluded: ‘‘From what I can learn I think the signs of the 
times hereabouts indicate that the Abolitionists and their coadjutators will go 
for extensive annexation at all hazards. If they can enforce the Proviso they 
will. But if not they will favor secretly if not openly what they regard as the 
next best, i. e. a great extension of territory and a corresponding expansion of 
slavery. This will, perhaps, explain the reason why the National Era, the anti- 
slavery paper at Washington, goes for the acquisition of territory and yet strenuous- 
ly urges the Proviso. It betrays their secret intentions.’’ He said that extensive 
acquisition was favored in the north not alone by the antislavery men, for the 
reasons stated, but by various other classes, each expecting it to serve a peculiar 
interest; among such classes were the ardent friends of the administration, specu- 
lators, capitalists, manufacturers, the military, et cetera. George H. Hatcher to 
Calhoun, January 5, 1848, Calhoun papers. 

48 Chauncey 8. Boucher, ‘‘The secession and co-operation movements in South 
Carolina,’’ and ‘‘South Carolina and the south on the eve of secession,’’ in Wash- 
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The Wilmot proviso, which precipitated one of the most bit- 
terly contested phases of the slavery controversy, was certainly 
not loftily conceived. It had its origin among democrats who 
were discontented over the veto of internal improvement bills 
and the distribution of the patronage. Another factor was 
impatience in regard to Oregon; the northwestern expansion- 
ists did not get as much territory as they coveted, and they 
claimed that half of Oregon had been given away.” 

Though the Wilmot proviso was introduced in 1846, and 
many in the south at once saw that a crisis was at hand which 
demanded concerted action, and many suggestions were offered 
as to the best method of procedure, no agreement on policy 
or plan of action could be reached in the next four years — in- 
deed, such agreement within a single state was rare, and when 
reached at all was agreement only upon a first step which com- 
mitted the state to nothing and might lead or be turned in almost 
any direction. Even in the state which was supposed to be 
most radical and most free from internal party strife — South 
Carolina—no agreement could be reached on a platform state- 
ment of policy and action which meant anything more than vague 
hints or threats. The proviso did little to unite the south be- 
vond evoking an agreement in opinion that the placing of such 
a principle upon the statute books should be defeated if pos- 
sible. Southerners concurred in a general way in the belief 
that they might have some rights in the territories, but as to 
what the extent of those rights was, upon what legal or constitu- 
tional basis to rest them, they could not agree; in other words, 
while they were united in believing that the Wilmot proviso must 
be resisted, they could not agree upon the necessary positive po- 
sition or statement with which to parry. Many suggestions of 
principle or policy were made, but from the presentation of the 
proviso until the election of 1860 the south was not united upon 
a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the troublesome and com- 
plicated territorial question. 
ington university studies, Humanistic series, 5:97-101; 6:83-144; Charleston Courier, 
November 27, December 2, 8, 16, 1847; South Carolina, House journal, 1847, pp. 
204, 206; Joseph W. Lesesne to Calhoun, August 24, 1847, in Correspondence 
John C. Calhoun, 11, 30. 

49 William E. Dodd, Expansion and conflict (Riverside history of the United States 
— Boston and New York, 1915), 170. 
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The divergence of opinion in the south in regard to future 
policy or action, after the acquisition of territory had become 
a certainty, is shown by the division among southern whigs: 
some advocated disunion if the proviso were passed; some would 
have accepted the extension of the Missouri compromise line as 
« fair settlement involving mutual concession; a significant 
minority were ready to acquiesce, if the proviso should pass 
both houses and receive the president’s signature.” 

Calhoun answered the Wilmot proviso with a denial of a 
constitutional power in congress to discriminate between the 
states by passing a law which would ‘‘direetly, or by its effects, 
deprive the citizens of any of the states of this union from emi- 
grating with their property, into any of the territories of the 
United States.’’ The section could not be thoroughly united 
on this pronouncement, however, for there were prominent law- 
vers of both parties in the south who believed that congress did 
lave jurisdiction over, and power to deal with, slavery in the 
territories.” 

The proposal to extend the Missouri compromise line of 
36° 30’ to the Pacific coast was not without its embarrassments 
on points of prineiple, for it would ‘‘yield up forever the con- 
stitutional question’’; it would be a complete admission of the 
power of congress over slavery in the territories. Nevertheless, 
the position of many was clearly stated by a man who said: 
“Although . . . the north has no right to claim our ex- 
clusion from one foot of the territory, yet as they do claim it 
most earnestly and there is no practical benefit in our setting up 
a counter claim to any above 36° 30’ I am for settling the con- 
troversy by adopting that line.’’ Others, who were interested 
mainly in the suecess of the democrats in the coming election, 
had little patience with constitutional quibbles, asserting that 
‘this idea that constitutional questions may not be compromised 
is all fallacious.’’ They preferred the ‘‘Missouri basis’’ be- 
cause that would satisfy the northern democrats best and would 
bring party harmony, since both the northern democrats and 
the southern democrats could, without sacrifice, still retain their 


50 Cole, The whig party in the south, 124; Calhoun from J. T. Trezevant, June 
7, 1849, Calhoun papers. 

*! Calhoun from J. A. Campbell, March 1, 1848, ibid.; Cole, The whig party in 
the south, 137, 
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particular views in regard to the extent of congressional con- 
trol over the territories.” 

Squatter sovereignty, put before the senate in the Dickinson 
resolutions in December, 1847, and approved by Cass in the 
Nicholson letter later in the same month, was not satisfactory 
to all. Objection was frequently registered that it was but a 
temporary evasion of the points of constitutional principle and 
not a permanent and satisfactory solution of them; and there 
was too much certainty of embarrassing complications which 
would develop from an attempt to apply the theory in actual 
practice. Many, however, were interested mainly in the elec- 
tion of Cass, were willing to accept his Nicholson letter as satis- 
factory, resented attempts to force a definition of squatter 
sovereignty any more clear than Cass had made, and opposed 
‘*pressing nice, hair-splitting distinctions on the subject upon 
our northern democratic friends, whose liberality should be 
appreciated but not abused.’’ Such men, however, might state 
very clearly, privately, their reasons for believing that a ter- 
ritorial legislature had no right to prohibit slavery and that 
euch action could be taken only when the constitution for state- 
hood was framed. However, when a southerner contended 
‘that our people should have permission to go’’ to the terri- 
tories ‘‘with their peculiar property and risk the decision of 
a majority when the territory forms a constitution and demands 
admission as a State, and that Congress should guarantee this 
privilege,’’ he was. met with the argument presented by his 
neighbor, ‘‘If you yield that settlement to Congress, will it not 
be surrendering our rights to the Wilmot proviso men?’’™* 

An added complication was introduced by the question wheth- 
er by Mexican law slavery was legally prohibited in the new 
territory. How to deal with the Mexican law without abandon- 
ing the principle that slavery rested upon state or local law only, 

52 Calhoun from R. K. Crallé, July 23, 1848, from Laurel Summers, October 21, 
1848, Calhoun papers; Cobb from Hopkins Holsey, December 31, 1847, from William 
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91, 189; Boucher, ‘‘The secession and co-operation movements in South Carolina,’’ 
in Washington university studies, Humanistic series, 5:97-101. 
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and without invoking national legislation for its protection, 
became a difficult question.™* 

The plan of the so-called Clayton compromise, providing ter- 
ritorial erganization for Oregon, New Mexico, and California, 
and leaving the question of slavery to the operation of the 
constitution of the United States as interpreted by the supreme 
court also met with objections. It was recommended in July, 
1848, by a senate committee composed of northern and southern 
men of both parties; it passed the senate with the aid of most 
of the southern whig members—though they disagreed in ex- 
pectations as to its operation; but it was shelved in the house, 
partly because of the efforts of southern whigs who believed 
that the court could only recognize the continuance of the Mexi- 
ean law which prohibited slavery there.” 

At least one Alabama man, a member of the state legislature, 
thought that the only policy which promised ‘‘any good practical 
results’’ was for each southern state to arm and equip a regi- 
ment of volunteer emigrants and send them into the new terri- 
tory to protect all southerners who might go there, ‘‘in the full 
enjoyment of their property of whatever description, should any 
effort be made, either by savages, Mexicans, or others to wrest 
it from them.’’** 

As one reads the opinions of southern men on the territorial 
question, expressed both publicly and privately from 1846 
to 1850, one can only conclude that the situation was well 
stated by Joseph W. Lesesne of Mobile, when he wrote: ‘‘You 
must be aware how very various and conflicting the opinions 
of even good and able men at the south are with regard to the 
question of Slavery in the territories. All profess to be agreed 
that the Southern people are entitled to occupy them with their 
slaves as much as the Northern people with their goods and 
chattels. But how is this right to be enjoyed? how is it to be 
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endangered? and if assailed, how is it to be protected? whether 
the question is not a purely legal or political one? These are 
points upon which no two persons are entirely agreed, and are 
full of intrinsic difficulty.’’’ 

It seemed to many in the south that the abolitionists were }ut 
showing their hand when they forced the territorial issue iy 
the face of the fact, which many men seem to have realized, 
that there was but little territory in the recent acquisitions 
where slavery could be maintained profitably. The country 
was by nature dedicated to freedom. The valleys of the Sac- 
ramento and the San Joaquin were said to be almost the only 
districts in the territory acquired from Mexico where slavery 
could exist, and the question was soon settled there by the inrush 
of opponents of slavery following the discovery of gold. The 
territorial question was an abstraction. Many northerners 
and many southerners knew this. The northerners, or at least 
the abolitionists, insisted on the technical exclusion of slavery 
by law simply for the sake of principle, determined to check 
slavery at every point, hoping ultimately for a checkmate. By 
the same token the southerners who admitted that it was an ab- 
straction were interested in it even as such, because they saw 
that if the abolitionists were allowed to gain point after point 
without opposition, they would ultimately strike at slavery in 
the states. 

The election of 1848 shows again that at this time there was 
no such thing as a united, aggressive slavocracy. In spite of 
the truckling of Van Buren and others of the abolitionists, in 
spite of the evidence of the effective political use to which the 
abolitionists could be put, and in spite of the signs of the times 
found in the operations of the free-soil party, the south could 
not agree. The campaign of 1848 showed, perhaps, that for 
the first time the south was united on the view that southern 
interests must be protected. This, however, did not result in 
unity of action; for, having been brought to this realization of 
the necessity of a defensive (not aggressive) policy, southerners 
could agree no further. The southern electoral vote was al- 
most evenly divided between Cass and Taylor, in spite of thie 
fact that Taylor was run as a southerner, who could at least 
57 Calhoun from Joseph W. Lesesne, July 5, 1848, Calhoun papers. 
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be relied upon to check the progress of the antislavery move- 
ment, if necessary, by the exercise of the veto power. Fillmore, 
true, was then regarded as a bitter pill for the south to swallow 
in order to get Taylor—for a president had been known to die 
and give the vice-president an opportunity for mischief — but 
serious doubts were registered in many quarters as to whether 
Taylor could be the regular whig candidate and at the same 
time a true southerner. Furthermore, his Allison letter left many 
in doubt as to whether he would veto the Wilmot proviso if 
passed by a majority of congress. Party ties continued binding. 
There was as much interest in the spoils of office as ever. How 
could the south be united on an aggressive campaign to get con- 
trol of the presidency, when the leaders of the section were so far 
from agreement on the question supposed to be of greatest 
interest to the people? The word ‘‘supposed’’ is used deliber- 
ately, for many men were interested quite as much in Taylor’s 
views on the tariff as in any other point involved in the election. 
While one southerner had only praise for Cass and denunci- 
ation for Taylor, in view of the interests of the section, his 
neighbor used words equally strong, but with the names in re- 
verse order. Even though some regarded a choice between Cass 
and Taylor as a choice between evils for the south, a third party, 
devoted to southern interests only, was out of the question at 
this time, for it would rally but few recruits.** 

Following the election of 1848—which settled nothing — 
events soon brought on a crisis. With the discovery of gold 
in California, settlers rushed to the west in such numbers 
that the territorial question obviously could be delayed no 
longer. The abolitionists were registering the vow again and 
again that not another slave state should enter the union; they 
were making persistent demands for action against slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia; interference 
with the rendition of fugitive slaves was becoming more frequent. 

In view of this situation the south became aroused, as never 
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before. Some defensive action seemed to be imperative, but yo 
agreement could be reached. During the course of the year 
1849 literally scores of suggestions for a policy and more or Jes. 
definite action were made in as many different quarters. The 
writer actually has catalogued more than forty plans offered for 
the people of a county, congressional district, or state, individ- 
ually, and for the south as a whole.” 

Through this maze of suggestions it is clear that thouel a 
majority realized that the south was in a desperate position, 
there was no agreement as to the best method of procedure ; and, 
further, even when a more or less definite proposal for action 
was made, there is little evidence that the proposition had bec 
carefully thought out to a logical conclusion; more often tha) 
not the suggestion came from a befogged mind. 

Karly in 1849 one of the suggested measures was attempted. 
On January 15 the southern members of congress met in caucus 
to consider an address prepared by Calhoun. The reports 
of the debates in the caucus seem to show that the hopes of 
those who expected southern politicians, whigs and democrats, 
to unite in defense of southern rights, were groundless; instead, 
the southerners persistently divided on the old party lines, 
and even the democrats could not agree among themselves. 
The whigs displayed their conservatism and loyalty to the 
union. Their opposition was not sufficient to prevent the pub- 
lication of the address, but they did succeed in relegating it to 
the status of a party affair and thereby robbed it of much of 
the effect anticipated for it by its promoters. Toombs wrote 
to Crittenden that he had told Calhoun very bluntly ‘‘that the 
union of the south was neither possible nor desirable until we 
are ready todissolve the Union . . . and that we intended to 
stand by the government until it committed an overt act of 
aggression upon our rights, which neither we nor the country 
ever expected.’’”® The southern whigs, in the main, simply 
would have none of ‘‘Mr. Calhoun’s desperate remedies,’’ and 
in several state legislatures successfully exerted a moderating 
influence as reflected in state resolutions. They still placed 


59 To give the exact source citation for each one of these suggestions would 
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hope in Taylor’s administration to protect their rights, and 
uld not believe that consideration of the disunion alterna- 
‘ve would really ever become necessary. 

The southern address reviewed the development of the abo- 
litionist crusade, the offenses of the north, such as breaking the 
provisions of the constitution for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, and the aggressions already launched in congress, and 
eoncluded that, unless vigorously resisted, the abolitionists would 

ecomplish their design in the near future. Following emanci- 
pation, the blacks would be raised to political power by the 
north, and southern whites would sink into oblivion and degra- 
dation. Only unity of action would prevent such a calamity. 
However, in spite of the most earnest endeavors by those who 
pleaded that a united south could preserve southern constitu- 
tional rights and thus the union, the southern address, bearing 
the names of only forty-eight signers—a few more than half 
the southerners in congress — succeeded only in precipitating a 
three-cornered political fight in the south in the fall elections 
of 1849 among the whigs, the Calhoun-‘‘chivalry’’-southern- 
rigits-demoerats, and the regular or anti-Calhoun democrats. 
The regular democrats still believed that the northern demo- 
crats and the national party were true to the south and worthy 
of confidence and support. Neither democratic group had any 
confidenee in the southern whigs, who, they believed, would 
support Taylor even if he signed a Wilmot proviso law. The 
resistanee democrats had no confidence in the regular demo- 
crats, who, they believed, would cling to the party and the union 
until southern rights were beyond redemption. The regular demo- 
erats argued that all southerners, including the whigs, should 
support the northern democrats in their fight for southern rights, 
or these northern democrats, failing to receive the southern sup- 
port they deserved, would have to abandon the southern cause 
and appeal for abolitionist votes as the whigs were doing. In- 
deed, the southern address, it seemed, had been worse than 
useless: it had divided the south and thus had encouraged the 
antislavery forees in the north.” 
* Letters by Lumpkin, Wigfall, Byrdsall, Weems, Sims, Wickliffe, Starke, 1849, 
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While the status of California remained unsettled, in 1849, 
southern whig leaders, hoping to save embarrassment for the 
Taylor administration, rallied about a plan to try to get the new 
territory admitted as a single state before the inauguration, 
This would remove the troublesome subject, would add but a 
single state to the strength of the north, and would evade the 
issue of the Wilmot proviso without sacrificing the honor of 
the south.” 

The resistance or radical wing of the southern democrats 
had no patience with the temporizing of the southern whigs, saw 
only the prospect of further aggressions in the immediate future, 
and began to talk of resistance and disunion. The movement 
took definite form in Mississippi and resulted in the call 
of a southern convention to meet at Nashville on June 3, 1850. 
The whigs tried at first to block the movement, and then, when 
this could not be accomplished, to force the radicals to moderate 
their position. Of course by this time a number of whigs had 
become infected with the contagion of ultrasectionalism and 
had become radicals, while conservative democrats tended to 
draw away from the radical leaders of their party. 

Taylor’s message in December, 1849, disclosed his plan in 
regard to the territories. California should be admitted as a 
state at once with its free constitution, framed while congress 
had delayed giving it even territorial organization; and New 
Mexico was soon to follow the same course; thus the problem 
would be solved without the intervention of congress. Of course 
southern democrats at once denounced the heresy of ‘‘approving 
the Wilmot proviso in the constitution of California,’’ and Cal- 
houn dubbed it the ‘‘ Executive proviso.’’ Southern whigs, ex- 
cept a few insurgents, approved the president’s plan. 

Meanwhile the time approached for selecting delegates to 
the Nashville convention. The policy of the southern whigs, in 
state after state, was either to block the sending of delegates 
at all, or, if delegates were to be sent, to try to select moderate 
men. They were partially successful in both directions. Before 
the convention met, however, the Clay compromise measures 
had been introduced into congress and were being debated. 
In spite of the efforts of whig congressmen, Taylor refused to 
sponsor the compromise plan, and prepared to come out even 
62 Cole, The whig party in the south, 143. 
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more strongly for immediate admission of California and New 
Mexico, determined to back the latter’s boundary claims against 
Texas with troops if necessary. Before he could succeed in 
bringing the issue between his plan and that of congress, he 
died after a brief illness. Taylor’s death smoothed the way 
for the passage of the compromise. 

The Nashville convention meantime proved virtually a fiasco 
for two reasons: final action had to be delayed until after the 
adjournment of congress, and in view of the strong pronounce- 
ments against disunion or radical action which had been regis- 
tered in many southern states, the presentation of 36° 30’ as 
an ultimatum and the pronouncing of disunion tenets seemed 
worse than fruitless. When the time came for the second ses- 
sion, there had been a union victory in Georgia and the whigs 
again were unrepresented. Fire-eating speeches and discussion 
of radical resolutions condemnatory of the entire compromise 
adjustment became the order of the day — with but very little 
perceptible effect in either section. The convention denounced 
all president-making conventions and recommended a southern 
congress to secure concerted action of the whole south. 

Distrust of the Nashville convention was felt from the time 
of the launching of the movement not alone among southern 
whigs; some conservative democrats also distrusted it because 
they feared that either the radicals would deliberately make 
demands which the nonslaveholding states could not sanction 
and secession would be forced, or the convention would be far 
from unanimous as to the proper course to be pursued and a 
divided front would weaken the south. The ultimatum of the 
Nashville convention—the extension of the Missouri compro- 
mise line to the Pacific — was indeed regarded by the whigs and 
the conservative democrats as an effort on the part of the 
radical democrats to foree secession, because they wanted no 
compromise accepted. During the debate in congress on the com- 
promise measures in the summer and fall of 1850, the whigs and 
the conservative democrats argued for acceptance, if the meas- 
ures should be passed by congress, and endeavored to show that 
the measures really would put the south in as good a position 
as the extension of the Missouri compromise line to the coast. 
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Of course the abolitionists claimed at the time, and many 
historians since have maintained, that the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 constituted a one-sided bargain, a victory for the 
aggressive slavocracy. But it is only fair to state that many 
southerners also regarded it as a one-sided arrangement, iy 
which the south gained nothing. Another free state was added 
— California. In the provision for the organization of Utah 
and New Mexico without the Wilmot proviso, the south gained 
nothing save a point of principle which should never have be: 
raised — an unreasonably aggressive abolitionist move was tem.- 
porarily blocked. The Texas boundary settlement, although per- 
haps equitable as far as Texas was concerned, was considered 
as a loss to the south as a whole; a large district which was slave 
territory under Texas was now put in a status where it might 
be lost by the slave interests. The abolition of the slave trace 
in the District of Columbia was a clear concession to the abo 
litionists. The new fugitive-slave law was regarded simply as 
a long-delayed recognition of southern rights under the consti- 
tution. 

Putting it still more forcefully, some southerners said that 
to admit California as a state with its free constitution, witli 
out giving the south a chance to share in the common heritave 
of California soil, during a territorial stage, was to enforce the 
Wilmot proviso in an insulting form. Furthermore, the policy of 
the administration officials in regard to nonintervention was 
pronounced a fraudulent pretense; for, it was said, they had dis 
patched agents who engineered the whole process of forming 
the state government and giving it a free-state hue. A more 
flagrant violation of the constitution and the principles of thie 
federative compact had never disgraced the senate. What guar 
antee was there that the south would not also, in due season, 
be robbed of the rest of the new territory, by some trick or 
theory conjured up for the purpose? The proposition to pu 
chase nearly one-third of Texas, with the south’s own money, 
to become ultimately subject to some newfangled noninterventicn 
or proviso of free-soilism, was another outrage. The abolition 
29, 1850, Cobb to William Hope Hull, July 17, a publie letter (published August ° 
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of the slave trade in the District of Columbia was not contested 
unanimously as a provision undesirable in itself, but as an 
entering wedge put there by the abolitionists to prepare for 
total abolition in the district in the near future. 

Such were the views of many southerners, summarized by 
ove writer as follows: ‘‘A more wretched abortion, a more mis- 
erable apology for a compromise, a more wanton insult to the 
widerstanding and the firmness of the southern people, never 
before was offered by professing friends or open enemies.’’ 
Another said its title should have been ‘*The ignominious sur- 
render of the South.’’ 

Such views did not prevail, however. The voices of the con- 
servatives were soon raised to show that the compromise set- 

cement was fair, just, and honorable, or at least as good as 

uld have been expected under the circumstances, and that 
eytainly, if earried out faithfully, it left the south no grievance 
rious enough to cause talk about secession.” 

‘To say, as a recent writer has said, that southern leaders pro- 
jected a scheme to enlarge the boundaries of Texas so as to 
extend slavery over a large part of New Mexico, and to accept 
the statement of the abolitionists at the time that the payment 
of ten millions of dollars to Texas for the alleged surrender 
of claims to a part of New Mexico was a bribe to secure votes 
necessary to pass the other measures, and that even the bound- 
aries coneeded to Texas involved the surrender of free terri- 
tory, not only misrepresents the situation, but presents what 
has been proved untrue. Furthermore, if the compromise was 
such a vietory for the south, why was it necessary to buy south- 
ern votes for it?® 

‘4See many letters of 1850 and 1851, in Correspondence of Toombs, Stephens, 
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To the south, the passage of the compromise of 1850 by con- 
gress served not as a pacifier, but as an apple of discord for 
at least a twelvemonth thereafter. Throughout most of the 
section forces rallied on one side for submission or union, and 
on the other for resistance or disunion; and in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina there came a contest as bitterly 
waged as any the south had ever seen. The compromise meas- 
ures were thoroughly dissected, with the result that one group 
pronounced the settlement, as a whole, fair, while the other 
group found little to praise in any single item and pronounced 
it as a whole most unfair and worthy only of decisive rejection. 

From the time of the passage of the measure until the elee- 
tion of 1852, about as many and almost the same variety of 
suggestions were offered for state or sectional policy as had 
been brought forward in the period just before the passage of 
the compromise. Most of these hinged upon the policy of re- 
jection of the compromise terms, or acceptance of them with the 
necessary accompaniment of proper guarantees for their pres- 
ervation. It became a period of confusion in the south, with 
readjustment of party lines and personnel in regard to national 
policy. A few whigs still clung to the idea of a continuance of 
their allegiance to the national party, but the majority, believ- 
ing that the northern wing of the party had become almost if 
not entirely an abolitionist party, looked toward the formation 
of a new national union party, which should eliminate the abo- 
litionists and stand for the guaranty of southern rights on the 
basis of the compromise settlement. Some democrats were 
willing to join such a party; others still regarded the national 
democratic party as such a party and hence wished to maintain 
affiliation with it; while the ultra witig of the democratic party, 
joined perhaps by a few whigs, could see hope only in resistance 
— disunion. 

After a most bitter contest waged during elections, in legis- 
latures, and in state conventions, the conservatives won the day 
and an aggressive policy — secession — was defeated. A for- 
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midable majority seemed to agree that secession at the time 
was not the proper step, and in the debates it became clear 
that a very considerable number réfused to accept the meta- 
physics of the secession doctrine and held that a state or section 
possessed only the inherent right of revolution, and when such 
a policy was adopted all its consequences must be considered. 
Without reading some of the newspapers and correspondence 
of the time it is impossible to gain a full impression of the 
bitterness of the contest in the south. It ‘is by no means 
preposterous to wonder whether the ultra leaders were not 
hated and distrusted by many of their more conservative south- 
ern brethren quite as much as were the abolitionists. Indeed, 
in many an instance, the abolitionists and the southern radicals 
were put in the same category as undesirable and dangerous 
citizens.” 

‘‘Confusion’’ is the only word which will describe the political 
situation in the south from 1848 to 1860, and especially in 1851 
and 1852. Indeed it was confusion confounded in the two years 
following the passage of the compromise of 1850, for the char- 
acter of the confusion in South Carolina was different from that 
in Georgia, while that in Mississippi was different from that in 
either Georgia or South Carolina. 

In South Carolina after a year of intense excitement and 
campaigning, with a great variety of complications introduced 
to becloud the situation and confuse the voter, things gradually 
settled down to an issue of immediate secession by that state 
alone versus codperation with some one or more of the other 
southern states. When the question was finally settled at the 
polls in Oetober, 1851, the codperationists polled sixty per cent 
of the votes cast. This meant nothing except acceptance of 
the compromise settlement. 

In Georgia it was evident fairly early that the secessionists 
were in a minority, and the struggle growing out of the neces- 
sary readjustment of party lines came to be one to determine 
control of the political policy of the state for ensuing years. 
The internecine party warfare continued most bitterly in Geor- 
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gia, with considerable shifting of personnel, for more than three 
vears.”* 

In the south as a whole, during this period of party readjust- 
ment, the union democrats and the southern rights democrats 
prepared to restore harmony and codperation. The tendency of 
the union whigs and of a smaller group of state-rights whics 
was to give up the idea of longer affiliation with the national] 
whig party and to join the democratic party; the campaign of 
1852, especially with the nomination of Scott, fostered this ten 
dency. The northern wing of the whig party was regarded iy 
the south as lost to abolition, while there was still some hoje 
in the democratic party. Party ties, however, were strony, 
and many were very reluctant to see them severed; indeed, to- 
ward the middle of the campaign a strong effort was mace, 
with some promises of success, to start a tremendous reaction 
in favor of Scott. Every effort was made to prove him sound 
on the compromise of 1850. When the returns came in, however, 
the extent of the southern whig disaffection was shown — Scott 
carried only two states, Kentucky and Tennessee. It was a 
vote of lack of confidence, on the part of the southern whigs, 
in Scott and the northern wing of the party. Several sporadic 
efforts were made to rehabilitate the whig party in the south 
after 1852, but the result was only confusion. All that was 
clear was that though the whig party in the south was dead, 
the section was not united under the single democratic banner 
with a single policy or program in ease action were needed. 
‘‘The Whig party in the south had degenerated into a mere op- 
position party, ready to act under one name or another in tlic 
cause ‘against the democrats.’ ’’® 

The south as a whole, at the time of the election of 1852, 
may be said to have reached something of an agreement on 
policy. The Georgia platform seemed to have become the sout!i- 
ern platform: the compromise of 1850 was to be accepted as 
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4] settlement, but if it were violated by the north, or if further 
sewressions came from that section, the south was determined 

resist. But this was more the appearance of unity than a 
reality, for there was sure to come disagreement over such 
points as these: what was a violation of the compromise! what 
was a further aggression worthy of resistance? and, if resist- 

eo were demanded, what form of action should be taken? 
These questions were certain to revive the old differences and 
prevent unity of action. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was the next development to dis- 
turb the apparent equilibrium between the sections and to in- 
troduce further confusion among southerners. We do not as 
yet know all the forces back of the introduction of this meas- 
ure, but it seems to have been a political job, in which many 
ern politicians and groups were interested, with various 
and sundry motives and interests to serve. To represent it 
as the product of a united and aggressive slavocracy is to ob- 
scure the truth. Among the various factors produced by con- 
ditions in the nation at large and in several localities in partie- 
ular—faetors compounded in just what proportion we do not 
as vet definitely know— which led to the bill to organize the 
Nebraska territory and to repeal the Missouri compromise, 
may be enumerated the following: the agitation for one or more 
transcontinental railways; the local demand in Missouri and 
lowa for the organization of the territory; the demands of the 
prospective settlers and speculators; the activities of the Wvyan- 
dot Indians; the necessity for adequate protection for emigrants, 
travelers, traders, and mail-earriers in and through the terri- 
tory; the dissensions in the democratie party in Missouri and 
in New York; the Benton-Atchison feud in Missouri; Douglas’ ' 
political position and aspirations; the question of slavery in 
the territories; and the appearance and growth, in some quar- 
ters, both north and south, of the idea that the principle of the 
compromise of 1850 had superseded that of the compromise of 
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Though the logic of Calhoun’s pronouncements upon slavery 
in the territories seems now to have demanded the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, it is highly doubtful whether more thay 
a very few southern leaders, if any, other than a few in Mis. 
souri, had ever seriously considered striving for such action, 
Southerners had more or less generally accepted the Calhoun 
theory for future policy, at the time of its pronouncement, but 
had little thought, if any, of making it retroactive. Though a 
few of the leaders of what was called the Calhoun wing of the 
democratic party in Missouri, as opposed to the free-soil wing 
led by Benton, may have cherished the hope in 1853 that the 
Missouri compromise might be repealed—and one of them, 
Judge William C. Price, later boasted that he had originated 
and sponsored the idea as early as 1844—there seems to be 
only such evidence as may be drawn from inference that south- 
ern leaders like Calhoun, Davis, Breckinridge, Toombs, Benja- 
min, and others of ‘‘the leaders of the aggressive slavery exten- 
sion party,’’ with whom Price and the Calhoun democrats of 
Missouri are said to have been in close touch, were responsible 
for prompting and pressing for the repeal. In other words, 
the evidence is lacking to show that the repeal feature was the 
product of a proslavery extension plot among southern leaders 
at large. Even in so far as it was the product of the local polit- 
ical feud in Missouri — and this is its most intimate connection 
with the southern cause —it seems to have been precipitated 
by the aggressiveness of Benton against Atchison, and Atchi- 
son sponsored the repeal in the latter part of 1853 when forced to 
it, to save his very political life, in spite of the fact that he had 
said in the preceding March that there was no remedy for the 
law of 1820, since it could not be repealed.” 

With all the pressing interests enumerated above, the ter- 
ritorial organization of Nebraska, whether with or without 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, could not have been long- 
er delayed, it seems. In the face of circumstances, Douglas per- 
haps became convinced that he could best serve the interests 
of northern Illinois, his party, and himself by accepting the 
repeal amendment, when it was urged by Atchison and actu- 
ally presented by Dixon of Kentucky; and other interested 
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parties who were desirous only of the immediate organization 
of the territory were willing to accept the repeal because they 
believed that territorial organization might be delayed without 
it and that their immediate interests would not be adversely af- 
fected by it. 

Once the bill embodying the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was before congress, a majority of the southern whigs in 
congress joined the southern democrats in support of it. The 
position of many was aptly put by Senator Clayton of Del- 
aware when he said: ‘‘I did not ask for it, I would not have 
proposed it; and I may regret that it was offered, because I do 
not believe that it will repay us for the agitation and irritation 
it has cost. But can a Senator, whose constituents hold slaves, 
be expected to resist and refuse what the North thus freely of- 
fers us as a measure due to us?’’™ The first impulse of south- 
erners in general seemed to be to welcome the bill because its 
great underlying principles were nonintervention and popular 
sovereignty, making it the logical development of the compro- 
mise of 1850. They were inclined to view it simply as a long- 
delayed aet of justice to the south, and felt that it would cer- 
tainly be unbecoming of a southern congressman to refuse it 
when offered. Even though it might not result in the actual 
extension of slavery, the point at issue was one of principle, 
and a wholesome moral victory might be gained. 

The passage of the bill is generally represented as a victory 
for the slaveholding interests. But there were other interpre- 
tations of it in the south. Though all rejoiced because of the 
point of principle involved in this partial removal of the stigma 
of federal legislation directed avowedly against southern insti- 
tutions, many cautioned against building false hopes upon it, 
for the following reasons: the act would not put an end to 
antislavery agitation or congressional interference, for the op- 
eration of the act would inevitably bring the question back to 
the floors of congress; the south would really gain nothing be- 
cause of its unequal capacity for immediate expansion, as 
compared with that of the north; and, furthermore, slavery 
would not be profitable in this territory. Many objected to the 
bill because they believed that it established the principle of 
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squatter sovereignty in such a way as to preclude congressiona| 
protection against hostile territorial legislation. Many saw the 
ambiguities of the bill, and realized that it was likely to bring 
the issue between squatter sovereignty and popular sovereiyyty 
— meaning by the former the right of a people during the ter 
ritorial stage to exclude slavery, and meaning by the latter the 
right to exercise such power only after reaching the condition of 
statehood, though not often was such a nice distinction draw 
in defining these two terms even if the difference in principle was 
recognized. This ambiguity was glossed over, in some quarters, 
by talk of establishment of congressional nonintervention, or by 
a profession of belief that the bill said to slaveholders that they 
could go into the territory with their property and be safe 
until as a sovereign state the people decided for or against the 
institution. Others pointed out that northern democrats were 
defending the act, not as a measure of justice to the south, but 
as an antislavery measure —that instead of opening up north- 
ern territory to southern colonization, it really opened up 
southern territory to northern conquest. 

There were southerners, it must be added, who spoke their 
minds in and out of congress against the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise as an unjustifiable breach of plighted faith which 
could serve no practical end for the south and would ultimate! 
vause only discomfort and loss. The whigs especially were in- 
different to the fate of the bill and could not share enthusiasm 
for an abstract principle which promised no practical advan- 
tages for the south. Apprehensions of a renewed agitation of 
the slavery question were frequently registered. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was a surprise quite as much to thie 
south as to the north; but, once it was introduced, it was natural 
that the south should easily convince itself that the measure 
was simply a measure of delayed justice involving no breacli 
of faith in the repeal of the Missouri compromise. The south 
had aecepted the compromise of 1820 in good faith, and had 
never thought of repudiating it. When new territory was ac- 
quired to the west of the Louisiana territory, the south had said 
again and again that it was willing to accept the principle of 
the Missouri compromise and extend the line to the Pacilic. 
But the north would have none of it, had put the Wilmot pro- 
viso, instead of the Missouri principle, into the bill to organize 
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Qregon, and had further repudiated the principle in the long 
struggle over California and New Mexico. Thus the north 
| abandoned the principle underlying the settlement of 1820 
d stood for a new one— absolute exclusion of the south from 
| territories. A new compromise agreement was reached in 
1850, whieh in principle rejected both that of the compromise 
of 1820 and the new principle sponsored by the north. Thus, 
ter the north had abandoned the principle of 1820 and had 
accepted the new one of 1850, with what grace could it now 
object to the application of the new principle to the present 
and all future eases?) The Kansas-Nebraska bill would settle 
question in conformity with the declared will of the whole 
people, bring ‘*peace, equality and fraternity.’’ This was the 
of reasoning pursued by many northern democrats as well 
outherners,*” 
it is not easy to discover the warrant for the statement made 
in a recent book that for ten years the leaders of the Calhoun 
section of the demoeratie party had been laboring to get rid 
of the Missouri compromise. Though many southerners after 
Is46 repudiated the basie principle underlying the passage of 
\lissouri compromise —that congress had power over slav- 
ery in the territories — very few, if any, of these seriously con- 
templated asking for a repeal of the Missouri compromise as 
applied definitely to the Louisiana purchase territory. Indeed 
they would not have been led to deny the power of congress 
over slavery in the territories if the Wilmot proviso had not 
heen introduced; and, when they did deny the power, they did 
it with future settlements in the new territory in mind. 
lt is evident that during the development of the situation 
in Kansas which Sumner ealled the ‘‘crime against Kansas”’ 
aid to which many historians refer as ‘‘bleeding Kansas,’’ the 
south had little aeceurate information as to what was actually 
coiling on, either in Kansas or in administrative circles in Wash- 
ington. All sorts of conflicting reports and rumors were current 
in the south concerning what was happening in Kansas, how 
much the agents of the administration were responsible for inter- 
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fering with the working out of the principle of popular sover- 
eignty, and what was really the policy of the president, first 
Pierce, and then Buchanan. Even when a few southerners 
agreed on what they believed to be facts, they disagreed as to 
the significance of the facts and as to what the attitude and 
policy of the south should be. 

The one fact of which they were earliest certain was that 
the abolitionists had refused to accept the principle in good 
faith and to let the status of Kansas be settled through natural 
emigration and settlement. Many southerners from the very 
first feared and expected treachery, and believed that every 
available trick would be resorted to by their opponents to make 
Kansas a free state. As reports both true and false came to 
the south concerning the evidence of trickery and bad faith, 
many men were inclined to regard the outcome and the manner 
of its accomplishment as the final test whether the south could 
ever hope for justice in the union. Many became interested in 
the developments in Kansas and the whole territorial question, 
not merely for the sake of obtaining enough slave states and 
votes in congress to control the government, but as a question of 
principle. They believed that a greater question of principle was 
involved, the loss of which would mean that the abolitionists 
would then have a clear road on which to march to the abolition 
of slavery in the states. The rights of the southern states as 
equals in the union must be protected at some point at once, or 
they were completely lost. This was the stand at the bridge 
which must be taken to stop the onrush and complete victory of 
the abolitionists. 

During the period of uncertainty as to what was happening 
or going to happen in Kansas, many southerners, fearing trick- 
ery from the start and receiving reports confirming their fears, 
could only fall back upon the view that the proof of the pudding 
would be found in the eating. If the south were not given a 
fair chance in colonizing Kansas, if artificial emigration were 
stimulated in the north, if the president, whether Pierce or 
Buchanan, should instruct or permit his agents in Kansas to 
discriminate in any way against southern interests, if the south, 
after seeing California hurried into the union ‘‘against all law 
and all precedent because she was a free state,’’ should sce 
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‘‘Kansas subjected to the rigors of the inquisition because she 
tad a chance of being a slave state,’’ if Kansas were refused 
admission either directly or through some ingenious circumlo- 
cution, simply because it was to be a slave state— then it was 
likely that the southern people would forsake the leadership 
of the conservatives and those who had urged acceptance of the 
bill, and that the radicals —the secessionists — would come into 
power. 

Though historians generally agree to-day that the proslavery 
men in Kansas resorted to more unfair methods than did their 
opponents, there were several points on which a fair-minded 
southerner, not knowing all the facts, could base an interpreta- 
tion similar to one or another of those just given. However, 
when confronted with the same report as to what had taken 
place, southerners disagreed radically in forming a judgment. 
While some men saw only evidences of betrayal and unjustifiable 
action on the part of President Buchanan and Governor Walker, 
others saw nothing to criticize. While some insisted that Kan- 
sas must become a slave state by whatever means were neces- 
sary, fair or foul, and resorted to most specious reasoning to 
prove a point, others were convinced that a large majority of 
the people in Kansas were against slavery, that the opposition 
to the submission of the question, in the constitution, to a free 
vote and fair count was simply the result of a fear that a major- 
ity would condemn slavery, and that ‘‘an effort to get a free 
state into the Union over the will of a majority of its citizens 
would never be submitted to at the south.’’™ 

Of course at the time of the Kansas-Nebraska bill the south 
would have weleomed the addition of another slave state, for 
defensive purposes in the national councils. The ‘‘border ruf- 
fians’’ of Missouri, however, and the slaveholders of the state 
cenerally, were interested in an immediate problem of defense 
which econeerned them alone, primarily. The Missouri slave- 
holders were already surrounded by free territory on the north 
and east, and saw that if a free state were added on the west, 
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and the underground railroad operated on three sides of this 
slaveholding peninsula ‘‘jutting up into a sea of free-soil,” 
slave property in Missouri would be almost worthless. Slaye- 
holding Missourians frequently asserted at the time of their 
interest in the Kansas struggle that theirs was a defensive 
movement to conserve existing slave property and an existing 
slave society. Their first thought was to defend what they al- 
ready possessed. To them the settlers of the Emigrant aid 
society appeared to be ‘‘bands of Hessian Mercenaries,’’ an 
‘farmy of hirelings,’’ ‘‘military colonies of reckless and des- 
perate fanatics’? —to use their own appellations. 

On July 29, 1854, the citizens of Platte county, Missouri, held 
a meeting at Weston, at which they resolved that all settlers 
sent to Kunsas by free state aid societies must be turned back; 
and they “ormed the Platte county self-defensive association, 
with the object of settling Kansas with proslavery men. So 
it was in the rest of Missouri: organized effort to win Kansas 
for slavery came only after the action of the Emigrant aid so- 
ciety was known. From the testimony of Missourians before 
the congressional investigating committee it seems that the 
invasion of Kansas forthe purpose of voting had not been 
thought of until the leaders were convinced that the eastern 
emigrant aid societies had determined to colonize Kansas with 
antislavery men to make it a free state. In the south popular 
sentiment justified the action of the Missourians as being an 
act of self-defense against the unfair encroachments of the 
north.” 

When in the autumn of 1855 the word came from Missouri 
to the rest of the south that unless recruits were sent at once 
to counterbalance the emigrants sent in by the northern socie- 
ties all would be lost, some sporadic efforts were made in several 
southern states to enlist volunteer companies to go to Kansas; 
fire must be fought with fire. The most famous expedition 
was that led by Major Buford of Alabama — some three hun- 
dred men recruited from several states. Though northern min- 
isters were raising funds to buy Sharpe’s rifles for northern emi- 
grants, Buford’s men, out of respect for a proclamation by the 
president, were armed with bibles instead of rifles. In some 
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localities, where a company of ten or twelve volunteers was 
raised, composed largely of mechanics, artisans, and a few 
vounger sons or nephews of planters, the men were given din- 
ners, balls, and other appropriate demonstrations and were 
treated as military volunteers; and no doubt many of the men 
must have gone in the spirit of military volunteers. The cause 
for which they were no doubt prepared to fight, if occasion de- 
manded it, was not simply that of the rights of slaveholders in 
the territories, nor two more votes in the United States senate, 
but it was aptly stated on the banner which the Buford battalion 
carried when it left Montgomery: on one side was inscribed 
“The Supremacy of the White Race,’’ and on the other ‘‘Kan- 
sas —The Outpost.’’ This, in the minds of many southerners, 
was the real issue; Kansas was really the outpost of the struggle 
for the supremacy of the white race, because if one point of 
principle after another were lost, the abolitionists would ac- 
complish their design to emancipate the slaves throughout the 
union; and, with no real solution as yet suggested for the negro 
problem which would follow emancipation, southerners believed 
that the supremacy of the white race, with all its civilization, 
was truly at stake. 

During the struggle over Kansas the members of the strong 
southern opposition were at one with the southern democrats 
in desiring to see Kansas won as a slave state, since the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill had been passed, but the opposition condemned 
the use of violence to that end, opposed the adoption of the 
Lecompton constitution, and used the developments in Kansas 
to justify their saying ‘‘I told you so.’’ It was the result many 
had predicted would follow the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise and the establishment of squatter sovereignty.” 

Again it seems a pity that the abolitionists were so aggres- 
sive. Kansas was destined to be a free state even in spite 
of the repeal of the Missouri compromise. It seemed now to be 
demonstrated that organized efforts to stimulate a great rush 
of people to Kansas, to become permanent settlers, almost com- 
pletely failed both in the north and in the south. These efforts 
have long been overemphasized. They simply stirred up a 
greater amount of antagonism and strife than would otherwise 
have been produced. The intensity of the fight for Kansas 
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drew strong spirits to the territory, among them many who 
were attracted by the opportunities to participate in exciting 
adventures and dangerous exploits. On the other hand, the 
turmoil kept out of the territory numerous settlers who wanted 
homes instead of trouble. In the end the natural forces of the 
westward movement, normal migration and settlement, and not 
the artificial forces produced by the slavery controversy, (e- 
termined the character of the majority of the settlers; and 
these forces, balanced as they were at the time, determined 
that Kansas was to be a free state.” 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill put an end to all possibilities of 
further codperation between northern and southern whigs. Now 
was the time of all times for the formation of a southern party 
per se, and the working out of a grand sectional agreement as 
to platform policies and program of action. But this could 
not be. There were some democrats and some whigs who fa- 
vored such a course, but the radicalism of many of the former 
repelled those democrats who still had faith in the national 
democratic party, and also repelled those whigs who were still 
strong union men as well as those whigs who could not be 
reconciled to cooperation with democrats under any circum- 
stances. The result was that the know-nothing or American 
party was in large part the beneficiary and attracted to its 
ranks a great variety of elements who had few common interests 
and could not be brought to accept any very definite program. 
Many there were who joined the ranks of the know-nothings 
because they believed that here lay the best possibilities of 
serving sectional interests. The best arguments which they 
could present to this end were simply that the policy of the party 
would help to stifle the accretion of strength gained by the 
abolitionists from the foreign-born, and that the party was really 
a national one which would aid in putting down the slavery 
agitation by ignoring it. The growth of the party in the south, 
however, was simply proof that confusion was to continue in 
that section and perhaps become more confounded.” 
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Even though every southern state save Maryland cast its 
electoral votes for Buchanan in 1856, the half million votes in 
the south for Fillmore showed that the opposition to the demo- 
cratie party was not eliminated. Following the inauguration of 
Buchanan the logie of the situation again called for unity in the 
south—‘‘an undivided South as the base of a great constitu- 
tional party, embracing the conservative men of all sections,’’ 
as Hillard of Alabama put it. But again unity was not to be 
attained. The national democratic party ties were still too 
strong for many, and as many others placed no faith in this 
arty. 
| By this time there had grown up in the south what may best 
be called simply the ‘‘ opposition’’— a conglomeration of old-line 
whigs, know-nothings, dissatisfied democrats, and conservatives 
in general; their only common aims were opposition to the 
democrats in both local and national polities, and a cessation 
of the ‘eternal wrangling and spouting at abolitionism.’’ 

The Dred Scott decision, published two days after Buchanan 
was inaugurated, was an attempt on the part of a majority of 
the supreme court to allay the bitter and dangerous sectional 
controversy by an endeavor to settle the then most troublesome 
phase of that controversy, the territorial question. But it came 
ten years too late. Had the decision been rendered in 1847 
the course of events in the next decade might have been con- 
siderably different—and perhaps fortunately so for all con- 
cerned. However, coming as it did in 1857, it involved too 
many complications. It accepted the doctrine of Calhoun, de- 
nying the power of congress to prohibit slavery in the territo- 
ries; it declared unconstitutional the basic principle on which the 
republican party was organized, namely, the prevention of the 
extension of slavery into any more territories; it nullified the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty as expounded by Douglas and 
northern and many southern democrats, that slavery could be 
excluded by the people of a territory during the territorial 
stage; it accepted the doctrine of a part of the southern demo- 
crats who maintained that slavery could be excluded only at the 
time of statehood; it was an attempt to interpret the declaration 
of independence and the constitution of the United States in 
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the light of the existing conditions, claiming for this interpre. 
tation that it must be the one intended by the men of the rey- 
olutionary period. 

Although there were grave misstatements of historical facts 
in the process by which the chief justice reached his conclusion 
in regard to the territories, it must be admitted that to the mind 
of a southerner, in view of the existing circumstances, the de- 
cision as to existing and future territorial policy could but seem 
eminently equitable. Perhaps a majority of northerners be- 
lieved that the chief justice, in describing the sentiments of the 
fathers respecting slavery, was doing what Horace Greeley de- 
scribed as ‘‘saying a thing and being conscious while saying it 
that the thing is not true.’’ This suggests a pertinent question 
regarding what is represented as the prevailing and accepted 
social philosophy of the south.” Were not many southerners, 
when they talked and wrote about the morality and justice of 
slavery and about its being a divinely ordained institution, in a 
position like that described by Greeley — but a position forced 
upon them by necessity of circumstances for immediate pro- 
tection? 

Though the charge was made at the time by republicans that 
the decision was the result of collusion between members of 
the supreme court and democratic politicians, including Bu- 
chanan and especially southerners, and that there had been a 
most elaborate and comprehensive program sponsored by the 
slavoecracy to control the federal judiciary, nothing of the sort 
has ever been proved. No doubt it was suggested to the members 
of the court, after the case of Dred Seott was on their docket, 
that a general and all-embracing pronouncement from that au- 
gust body might do much to calm troubled waters. But the 
decision did not allay the controversy; the court succeeded only 
in lowering its own standing in the eyes of thousands in the 
north and indeed intensified the bitterness of the conflict. The 
south gained nothing, except a moral victory in its own eyes, 
for statements soon came from many quarters in the north 
that the main part of the court’s opinion as obiter dictum was 
mere verbiage for them and would not be accepted. 

In his debates with Douglas, Lincoln said that the Dred Scott 
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decision had raised the alarming question whether the next step 
would not be a decision to legalize slavery in all the states of 
the union. There seems to be no evidence, however, that any 
such design was entertained by southerners. They realized full 
well that such a step would be extremely hazardous, for it would 
rob them of their last stronghold for defense of slavery within 
their own states—the argument that slavery in the states was 
entirely a state affair. In the light of the time, however, per- 
haps it was almost as natural and reasonable for Lincoln to 
make this charge as it was for the southerner to charge that 
virtually all the antislavery men of the north were definitely 
planning to have governmental action put an end to slavery in 
the slave states. In the eyes of each contestant the logic of the 
situation and the policies of the other seemed to lead to the 
step charged against the other, each taking for granted that the 
other had a perverted sense of justice and no sense of, or res- 
pect for, constitutional law. 

The Freeport doctrine, as set forth by Douglas in his debates 
with Lineoln in 1858—that a territory might by ‘‘unfriendly 
legislation’? keep slavery out in spite of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion — was not original with Douglas. In a speech in the house 
on December 11, 1856, James L. Orr of South Carolina had 
said: ‘*There are some democrats who think the territorial 
legislatures have power to prohibit or introduce slavery. I do 
not. But, it matters not, either way, for in every slaveholding 
community we have local legislation and local police regulation 
appertaining to that institution, without which the institution 
would not only be valueless, but a curse to the community. The 
legislature of a territory can vote for or against laws. If the 
majority of the people are opposed to slavery, all they have to 
do is simply to decline to pass laws in the territorial legislature 
to protect it. So the question whether squatter sovereignty does 
or does not exist by virtue of the Kansas-Nebraska bill is of 
no importance. It does by virtue of their power to pass police 
regulations.’’ 

The shrewder thinkers in the south were not surprised by the 
Freeport doctrine, for by this time they saw the hopelessness 
of the south’s position, practically, in regard to the territories. 
Although the constitution and the Dred Scott decision might 
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prevent the passage of certain laws to the injury of the slavye- 
holder in the territories, they could not compel for his benefit 
the passage of laws without which slavery simply could not be 
maintained. Some southerners therefore suggested demanding 
the enactment of a slave code by congress for the protection of 
slavery in the territories. Although a congressional slave code 
for the territories seemed a logical step following the Dred 
Scott decision, thinking southerners met embarrassments when 
they considered demanding a code. What more could the abo- 
litionists ask than thus to be given the legal right to legislate 
for the negro? Without affecting his legal status as a slave, 
they could contrive a code which would do more mischief than 
anything they had yet been able to do. They could give him 
the power to testify; they could require certain forms prelimi- 
nary to his sale before a magistrate; they could invest him 
with certain privileges as to time, goods, dress, all perfectly 
consistent with his condition as a slave, which would utterly 
subvert the master’s authority and give the negro the power 
of perpetual and, as far as profit was concerned, destructive 
annoyance. Did the advocates of the code forget that since 
1847 most statesmen of the south of any reputation, ‘‘from 
Mr. Calhoun down,’’ had been struggling to establish the doc- 
trine of nonintervention by congress in the territories? Was 
the south in 1859 to take the position which was held in 1547 
by the abolitionists and free-soilers, and from which they had 
been driven? Suppose a slave code were attainable; would it 
be worth a pinch of snuff when it had to be executed by thie 
courts and juries of a territory whose refusal to pass a code 
had rendered congressional action necessary ? 

Yet if the south did not adopt this theory of congressional! 
legislation, it was thrown back upon Douglas’ popular sover- 
eignty. Some men could accept neither theory, and were inclined 
to sigh for the good old days of the Missouri compromise. Un- 
constitutional in a strict legal sense, as it was to them, the Mis- 
souri compromise principle seemed the only possible solution 
of the difficulty. Such speculations led to the query whether 
it was possible to find any constitutional ground upon which 
the south could stand firmly, whether there were not great 
equities in the constitution— broad, strong, natural rights — 
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which southern statesmen could maintain, whether a policy could 
he found which would be free from that idle and mischievous 
spirit of legal metaphysics which had so long passed for pro- 
found political thought.*° 

Others were not so despondent and denied the necessity of 
a congressional code because, they said, the general laws were 
already sufficient to protect southern property in the territories 
and to make impossible ‘‘unfriendly legislation.’’ Still others 
declared that a just construction of nonintervention meant no 
more than that congress should neither establish nor abolish 
slavery in the territories, but did not preclude congressional 
interference to counteract unfriendly territorial legislation. 
This interference might not be necessary, but it should be exer- 
cised whenever the territorial legislature attempted to discrimi- 
nate against slave property by an omission to pass laws for its 
protection, or by hostile legislation. Nonintervention, it was 
maintained, was to be denounced as a fallacy if it denied the 
power of congress to protect property. There was a vast dif- 
ference between the power to create or destroy by law and the 
power to protect rights legally existing under a fundamental 
law. In facet, these men declared that it was the solemn duty 
of congress to see that nothing was done, either by its own acts 
or by the acts of its agent — the territorial legislature, to which 
it might grant local legislative powers—that would destroy 
any right to which any citizen was entitled under the consti- 
tution.™* 

During 1858 there was again a movement in the south among 
the opposition elements to form a conservative, national, union 
party. They belittled the strength of the aggressive antislavery 
men in the north, and hoped to rally the conservatives in both 
sections in a conspiracy of silence, content to let slavery rest 
in status quo. The John Brown affair at Harper’s Ferry, how- 
ever, in October of 1859, did much to prove such a movement 
fruitless and to revive the sectional feeling in a more intensified 
form. 

The whole story of the ante-bellum period is filled with most 


‘° Hammond from J. J. Seibels, July 30, 1859, from W. H. Trescott, August 9, 
1859, from J. L. Orr, September 17, 1859, Hammond papers. 

61 Boucher, ‘‘South Carolina and the south on the eve of secession,’’ in Washing- 
ton university studies, Humanistic series, 6:126-127. 
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unfortunate developments. Just when the conservatives in the 
south were devoting their utmost endeavors to guard against 
rash action and the rule of passion, and to insure calm judgment, 
the Harper’s Ferry insurrection gave another forceful argu. 
ment to the radical hotspurs. Many southerners who had not 
been inciined to pay much attention to the fire-eaters were now 
soon ready to believe that the people of the north would re- 
joice to see the whole south wrapped in the flames of servile 
insurrection. One report of the affair brought it straight home: 
among the maps found in the conspirator’s possession were 
some of southern states marked with circles and crosses, which 
seemed to show that the lives and property of these communities 
had been doomed by the plotters. Henceforth a more careful 
watch must be maintained to detect agents tampering with the 
slaves. 

Although John Brown went his solitary way in Kansas, and 
did not have the support or countenance of the majority of the 
free-state men there, how could the south know or believe this? 
The same may be said of his operations in Virginia. Probably 
less than a hundred people knew beforehand anything about the 
enterprise at Harper’s Ferry, and less than a dozen of these 
rendered aid and encouragement. But the affair, because it 
came on the eve of the final election before the war, sharpened 
the issue and had considerable influence. It played into the 
hands of extremists in both sections. On one side, Brown was 
soon made a martyr and a hero; on the other, his acts were 
accepted as a demonstration of northern malignity and hatred, 
the fitting expression of which was seen in the incitement of 
slaves to massacre their masters. John Brown became to southi- 
erners the personification of northern opposition. We know to- 
day that he was an extremist, perhaps, as some have said, unbal- 
anced mentally, certainly not possessed of robust common sense. 
But by the time of his rise to notoriety, many in the south could 
no longer distinguish between John Brown and Abraham Lincoln, 
even though we know that they were as far apart as the poles. 
Certain it is that a man who is said to have admired Nat Turner, 
the leader of the servile insurrection in.Virginia, as much as 
he did George Washington, was a most dangerous citizen at 
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such a time. Abolitionists of every class had said much about 
war and about servile insurrection. By the later eighteen-fifties 
the south realized what was in the mind of John Brown; he 
believed that so high was the tension on the slavery question 
throughout the country that revolution, if inaugurated at any 
point, would sweep the land and liberate the slaves; he believed 
that he was himself the divinely chosen agent to let loose the 
forces of freedom. How could the south help but conclude that 
if war was to be forced, with the preliminary and accompanying 
horrors of servile insurrection and race war, the south had 
better try to prevent it by seceding, or at least have war come 
without these preliminary and accompanying horrors? 

It requires but little imagination to picture the reaction in 
the south when the news came that when Emerson referred to 
Join Brown as ‘‘that new saint . . . who... will 
make the gallows glorious like the cross,’’ he was cheered with 
enthusiasm by an immense audience in Boston; and there were 
many other testimonials of the temper of the north. 

During 1859 and 1860 the coming presidential election pre- 
sented to the south grave questions of policy: what part should 
the section take in that election? just what statement of prin- 
ciple and what candidate should it sponsor? in case of certain 
election results what course should be pursued? Down to the 
very eve of the election there was no general agreement on an 
answer to any of these questions. The nearest there was to 
a general consensus of opinion seemed to be simply that a black 
republican victory would mean an end of all probability of safe- 
ty for the south in the union, unless the section could really be 
aroused to positive united action as never before and could 
present as an ultimatum a demand for constitutional amend- 
ments which would without question guarantee to the southern 
states safety within their own boundaries. 

When the South Carolina legislature in December, 1859, could 
not agree on a policy for the state in the immediate future, the 
members, in the face of this embarrassment, agreed on a com- 
promise declaration that the southern states should appoint 
delegates at once to arrange a plan of united action. In a short 
time, however, it was seen that the attempt to promote a south- 
ern congress was a failure, for it was soon demonstrated by 
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action in other states that there was no likelihood that more 
than one or two states could be interested in the congress, so 
absorbed were they all in the game of president-making. Eyen 
in the case of Virginia, where a special messenger was sent 
to express sympathy with the state in the John Brown affair and 
to invite it to lead in securing a southern conference, the attempt 
failed.** 

Clearly there was only one political party —the democratic 
party — with which the south could possibly codperate, but there 
Was serious disagreement as to whether the south should be 
represented even in that party’s nominating convention. After 
a spirited contest—especially so in South Carolina—it was 
agreed in all the states to send representatives. Here, however, 
agreement ended. As to the platform statement to be demanded 
on the territorial question there was serious disagreement: some 
were for dropping the whole question, or for accepting any 
statement upon it, because it was a mere abstraction; others 
were willing to accept popular sovereignty, because that prin- 
ciple would give the south the opportunity to carry slavery 
wherever climate, soil, methods of production, and population 
would permit; others, including a majority of the southern dele- 
gates at the Charleston convention, insisted upon noninterven- 
tion so interpreted as to preclude hostile legislation by a terri- 
torial legislature and to allow for prospective legislation by con- 
gress if necessary. As to a safe candidate, worthy of southern 
support, there was again serious disagreement. To many, Doug- 
las was entirely satisfactory, because they regarded him as a 
noble and gallant man, offering to the south all that the section 
could in reason expect. ‘Others, however, regarded him as a 
black-hearted villain of the deepest dye, whose theories were 
based not on sound principles but on insidious and dangerous 
sophistries. 

When disagreement over the platform was brought to a head 
in the national democratic convention at Charleston, and thie 
delegations of eight southern states seceded, there seemed to be 
the prospect of united southern action. Once more, however, tlic 
agreement was only on the negative policy of withdrawing; what 
positive policy should follow was not easily determined. The 
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immediate prospect for the south did not seem to be unity of 
action, for evidence was painfully clear in nearly every state 
that there was to be a scramble for the spoils of office available 
either in the Richmond or the Baltimore convention — the con- 
vention of the seceders and the adjourned session of what was 
left of the regular convention. By no means was it clear that 
the disruption of the Charleston convention would bring about 
a dissolution of the union. 

Many prominent southerners, including nineteen members of 
congress, thought that a grave mistake had been made by the 
seceders, and were for going back into the regular convention 
at Baltimore. Others were for sending delegates to the con- 
vention called by the seceders to meet at Richmond, hoping 
that this convention would be able to force the Baltimore con- 
vention to adopt the territorial principle demanded by the 
seceders, and thus unite the democratic party again, north 
and south. Still others, a minority in the south, led by the fire- 
eating and ‘‘chivalry”’ radicals, wanted the Richmond convention 
to take independent action and the southern democrats to re- 
main separate and independent from any alliances whatsoever 
with the north, hoping that secession would be the ultimate result 
of such action, following the election. This group ultimately 
had their way in regard to splitting the democratic party, and 
two democratic candidates, representing two distinct parties, 
were placed in nomination. As August came, and it was seen 
that the democratic party was irreparably split, the inevitable 
result of the election became evident — Lincoln, the black repub- 
lican candidate, would be the next president. 

When election time came the conservative vote in the south 
was surprisingly large. Even though a vote for Bell, the candi- 
date of still another party, the constitutional union party, indi- 
cated a willingness to play the réle of the ostrich, his popular 
vote was surprisingly near that for Breckinridge. In the fifteen 
slave states the electoral vote was 9 for Douglas, 72 for Breck- 
inridge, 39 for Bell. But this does not at all reflect the charac- 
ter of the popular vote. Lincoln polled 26,430, Douglas 163,525, 
Bell 515,973, and Breckinridge 571,051. If we accept the vote 
for Breckinridge as indicating the strength of those who were 
united on an aggressive policy, even to the point of secession, 
they are found to have constituted only about 45 per cent of the 
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people of the south. In the eleven states which ultimately con- 
stituted the confederacy, the popular vote was: Lincoln, 1,929: 
Douglas, 72,084 — 8.4 per cent; Breckinridge, 436,772 —51 per 
cent; Bell, 345,919 — 40 per cent. 

Secession was not a clear-cut issue in the election in the south, 
Indeed, in the remaining weeks of the year following the elec- 
tion, it was not at all clear that there would be a concerted move 
for secession in a majority of even the states of the lower south. 
There was abundant evidence of a strong union feeling, which 
some said was stronger than at any time in a decade, and it was 
apparently not at all unlikely that resistance would be delayed 
and offers of concession or compromise be seriously considered, 
In South Carolina alone there was a clear-cut determination 
to act—to secede; but whether its action would strengthen 
and rally support for, or completely unnerve and deplete the 
ranks of, the resistance elements in the rest of the south, few 
in South Carolina pretended to know. Nevertheless, the people 
of that state went wild with excitement; liberty poles were erect- 
ed, volunteer companies drilled, and the palmetto flag was 
greeted with cheers for the new republic. Men who, when the 
legislature was convened at election time, had urged caution, 
unless indications were clear that the other southern states were 
ready to go out and only wanted a leader, now said that South 
Carolina must secede at once. The state convention, on Decem- 
ber 20, when it passed the ordinance of secession, merely gave 
official expression to what had been determined by the people 
a month before. Thoroughly wearied by the long period of 
threatening and blustering, with nerves kept a-tingle for years 
by the continual wrangling with the north and among themselves, 
the people of this state at last had reached the point where 
something, anything, to relieve the tension was welcome. Though 
by no means unanimously convinced that they were pursuing 
the course which was certain to bring a decided change for the 
better, from all standpoints, the people rejoiced in definite ac- 
tion. Few pretended to see clearly what the results would be. 

As some people had predicted, the action of South Carolina 
proved all that was needed to give the advantage to the resist- 
ance men in six of the other states which soon followed the 
example set by the palmetto state. In each of these states, 
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onee the decision was made, the union men declared that they 
would abide by it and act accordingly. For a few weeks, while 
‘the confederate states of America’’ were being organized at 
\Montgomery, while the constitution was being framed and officers 
were being selected, there was really for the first time unity 
of purpose and action. But this period proved all too brief 
for the sake of the cause which was destined in a few years to 
become ‘‘the lost cause.’’ Within a short time after the new 
covernment was launched there came disagreements, both per- 
sonal and on policy; these ripened into bitter personal and 
factional feuds, and all too soon the body politic which should 
have been a perfect unit, in order to have any hope of success, 
was torn and distracted by bickerings and jealousies and honest 
disagreements on fundamental issues of policy.™* 
Cuauncey 8. BovcHer 
University oF Texas 
AUSTIN 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF IGNATIUS DONNELLY: 


Minnesotans of a generation ago could boast that their state 
was the home of three men of nation-wide fame — Archbishop 
Ireland, the forward-looking churchman; James J. Hill, the 
railway-builder; and Ignatius Donnelly, the apostle of protest. 
Each was a western type. The prelate may have sacrificed 
cardinal’s hat to maintain his tolerant views on religion and 
his aggressive Americanism. The capitalist caught the vision 
of the west — he saw its boundless possibilities and reached out 
his hand to grasp them. The reformer brooded over the evils 
of society, and in his search for a panacea which would end the 
sorrows of mankind he hopefully accepted the principles of 
every radical organization that ‘‘evolved itself from the pro- 
lific protoplasm of the great and growing West.’’? 

Of the three, Donnelly was the most distinctly western — such 
an erratic mind could never have been cast in an eastern mold 
—but he would hardly have been western had not his birthplace 
been somewhere else. The typical westerner had to come west. 
Donnelly was born in Philadelphia, on November 3, 1831. His 
parents were middle-class, well-educated natives of Ireland, 
who came to this country in 1817 in search of greater oppor- 
tunity and found it, apparently, for Donnelly’s father soon be- 
came a successful Philadelphia physician. The free schools 
of the Quaker city were at that time among the best in the 
country, and in them the boy Ignatius received what was doubt- | 
less the equivalent of a college course. He never forgot his 
debt to the public school, and repeatedly in his riper years he 
fought earnestly for the cause of free education. Law was to 
have been his vocation, and after a period of reading in the 


1 This paper was read in part at a joint session of the American historical ass0- 
ciation and the Mississippi valley historical association, held in Washington, 
December 29, 1920. 

2 Clipping from the Lincoln Journal, January 8, 1891, in Donnelly serapbooks, 
volume 8, in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. 
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office of Benjamin H. Bristow, later attorney-general of the 
United States, he began to practice the profession in his native 
city.* 

Donnelly’s career as a lawyer was seriously interrupted in 
1856 when he made a trip to St. Paul and observed the possi- 
bilities of land speculation in the northwest. His marriage‘ the 
year before made him all the more willing to abandon the slender 
income of the struggling young lawyer for the limitless wealth 
which the west held in store. After careful investigation he 
located at Nininger, Minnesota, not yet a town, but a popular 
point down the river from St. Paul for steamboats to land, 
and the logical site of a good-sized future city. Here he pur- 
chased perhaps a thousand acres of land, much of which he 
immediately sold at a good price to other speculators. A small 
village appeared with mushroom rapidity, and the successful 
young speculator spent his newly acquired wealth in the building 
of a spacious mansion overlooking the Mississippi. Later he 
loved to tell how in this period of prosperity he walked his 
porch saying to himself, ‘‘Here I am, but twenty-six years old, 
and I have already acquired a large fortune. What shall I 
do to occupy myself the rest of my life?’’ The panic of 1857 
eased his mind on this point. Nininger City collapsed. Its 
houses were moved away, all save Donnelly’s, and when the 
inevitable town did appear it was at Hastings, a point scarcely 
thought of when Nininger was founded. Handicapped, there- 

8This account follows Dr. Everett W. Fish, Donnelliana: an appendix to 
‘‘Cesar’s column.’’ Excerpts from the wit, wisdom, poetry and eloquence of 
Ignatius Donnelly (Chicago, 1892). The book was prepared while Dr. Fish was a 
devoted friend of Mr. Donnelly, and is laudatory to the last degree. It was 
designed for circulation during the campaign of 1892 to offset slanderous 
statements persistently made against Donnelly by the opposition press. It is not 
a formal biography, but rather a collection of miscellaneous information about 
Donnelly, and quotations from his works. Donnelly and Fish soon fell out, and 
thereafter Donnelly did not entertain a high opinion of the work. ‘‘I do not 
wonder,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘that you feel aggrieved at the blunders and 
misstatements about yourself . . . in Donnelliana. I also am aggrieved at 
them and other things in his book.’’ Donnelly to Gordon, January 10, 1893, in 
the Gordon papers, in the possession of the Minnesota historical society. 

*To Miss Katherine McCaffrey of Philadelphia. Donnelly’s home life was 
ideal. He consulted his wife on all important matters, political and financial, 


and profited greatly when he took her advice. Her death in June, 1894, was an 
irreparable loss. They were the parents of three children, two boys and a girl. 
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fore, by his lands, his house, and his debts, the youthful adyen- 
turer began life anew.°® 

Resourcefulness was one of Donnelly’s strongest qualities, 
Years later when he refused to be chastened properly by po- 
litical defeat a hostile editor likened him to ‘‘the fabled giant 
who gained renewed strength from his mother earth. When 
stricken down he rose up more powerful than before.’’® Don.- 
nelly had no notion of being finished off by a single blow. His 
land might not grow cities, but it would grow wheat, so he 
planted it in wheat. He changed from speculator to farmer, 
struggled along with his debts as best he could, and learned 
by experience the trials of the pioneer who goes west to grow 
up with the country. In 1858 he sought to increase his income 
by identifying himself temporarily with a St. Paul law firm, 
but he never gave up his farm.’ 

As an Irishman Donnelly could hardly be expected to remain 
aloof from polities, especially when the issues were as exciting 
as they were in the years just preceding 1860. In Pennsylvania 
he had been a democrat, though he had once turned down a 
democratic nomination for the legislature partly because he was 
not in harmony with that party on the slavery question. In 
Minnesota he came out openly as a republican, and this too when 
republicanism was still a struggling reform cause. He began 
his career as a politician by running for the state senate on the 
republican ticket in 1857, and again in 1858, when his county was 
regarded as overwhelmingly democratic and his defeat seemed 
certain. With the odds greatly against him he was in his ele- 
ment, for he ever fought for the love of the fight, and he fought 
best when the fighting was hardest. Nor did he fail to win 
converts to ‘‘the cause’’ he represented. 

5 For further details on the early period of Donnelly’s career see Fish, Donnelli- 
ana, 21-27; William H. C. Folsom, Fifty years in the northwest (St. Paul, 1555), 
592; Franklin F. Holbrook, ‘‘The early political career of Ignatius Donnelly, 
1857-1863’’ (University of Minnesota master’s thesis, 1916), 4-9. 

6 Clipping dated December 31, 1890, in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 8. 


7 Fish, Donnelliana, 27; Hiram F. Stevens, History of the bench and bar of 
Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1904), 2:23; Minnesota historical society scrapbooks, 
14:2. 

8 Fish, Donnelliana, 27-29; Marion D. Shutter and J. 8. MeLain, Progressive men 
of Minnesota, biographical sketches and portraits of the leaders in business, polilics 
and the professions; historical and descriptive sketch of the state (Minneayjwlis, 
1897), 414. Donnelly came within six votes of election in 1858. 
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The talent for publie speaking which Donnelly displayed dur- 
‘ng this eanvass won the attention of the republican state lead- 
ers and soon opened for him a real opportunity in polities. By 
election time, 1859, the republicans had grown sufficiently strong 
in Minnesota so that they could hope to carry the state. Donnel- 
ly 's services as a campaigner were not to be ignored, and in spite 
of his youth—he was then but twenty-eight years of age — he 
was named for lieutenant governor. The nomination did not 
come unsought. Donnelly wanted a place on the state ticket, 
pushed his candidacy before and during the convention with 
consummate skill, and won against formidable opposition. The 
naming of a man so young, and so new to Minnesota politics 
occasioned much surprise and some adverse criticism, but Don- 
nelly’s whirlwind campaign introduced him fully to the public 
and justified the confidence placed in him by the party leaders. 
The whole republican ticket was triumphantly elected, and two 
years later was as triumphantly reélected.° 

As president of the state senate Donnelly let no one despise 
his youth. He proved to be a parliamentarian of extraordinary 
skill and a born politician. His influence was exerted especially 
in favor of relief measures urged by the farmers, who were 
still suffering, like himself, from the effects of over-speculation, 
the panie, and hard times.’° 

Donnelly liked public office and he easily persuaded himself 
that he ought to go to congress in 1863 rather than to war. There 
were other aspirants for the honor from his district, but in 
political bargaining they were no match for him, and he won 
easily, if not too honorably. Nomination was equivalent to 
election, so in 1863, when he was thirty-two years of age, he found 
himself in Washington, the youngest member of the national 
house of representatives.” 

During his six years in congress— he was twice reélected — 
the representative from Minnesota occupied himself mainly 
with the task of securing land grants and other favors for west- 
ern railroad companies. No doubt he believed this to be the 
best service he could possibly render to his constituents. ‘‘In 
those great expanses of plain and level country,’’ he argued, 


* Holbrook, ‘‘ Early political career of Donnelly,’’ 25-55. 
10 Tbid., 59-60, 
11 Ibid., 84-102; Fish, Donnelliana, 55. 
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‘‘railroads are as important as population. And we should not 
be guided by any narrow or illiberal spirit in this species of 
legislation.’’** Apparently no western railway project was too 
insignificant or unpromising to obtain Donnelly’s full support. 
His ‘‘services to the railroad companies when in Congress,’’ de- 
clared a Minnesota attorney years later when Donnelly had be- 
come the bitter opponent of the railways, ‘‘were worth to this 
State millions of dollars.’ 

It seems likely that Donnelly was not unaware of the pos. 
sibility of personal gain which his course opened up. He saw 
nothing improper about making a fortune for himself and sery- 
ing his constituents at the same time. Shortly after he left 
congress he wrote to a friend, Jay Cooke: ‘‘I hold $10,000 of 
stock of the Lake Superior and Miss. R. R. Co., which was 
presented to me, without solicitation on my part, by the com- 
pany, as some slight recognition of very important and valuable 
services rendered by me to the Company.’’** Nor was he al- 
together blind to the value of railway support in a political way. 
‘‘T need not say to you,’’ he wrote Cooke in the fall of 1870, 
when he was again a candidate for congress, ‘‘that I am a friend 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Company. I drew most of the 
original bill under which it took its first land grant 
and on all subsequent occasions I have labored earnestly and 
I think efficiently in behalf of the Company. If I am returned 
to Congress I shall go there as the firm friend and advocate of 
the Northern Pacific R. R. Co.’’** The railways, however, 
repaid Donnelly but badly for all his help to them. Whatever 
visions of wealth they may have dangled before his eyes they 
allowed to fade rapidly away, and they even lent support to his 
political enemies. His subsequent hostility to the railroads 
was doubtless due in no small part to these early disappoint- 
ments and to the distrust they engendered. 

For the most part Donnelly’s congressional career differed 
little from that of any other western republican. He was not 


12 Congressional globe, 39 congress, 2 session, 3464, See also tbid., 38 congress, 
1 session, 2036. 

18 §t. Paul Press, February 6, 1874. 

14 Donnelly to Cooke, February 15, 1870, in the Donnelly papers, in the possession 
of the Minnesota historical society. 

15 Donnelly to Cooke, September 28, 1870, Donnelly papers. 
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the only one to work energetically for railway land grants to 
western roads and on the all-important question of the war 
and reconstruction he stood rigidly with the majority of his 
party."® Indeed, much of the crusading ardor, later so strik- 
ingly manifest in everything he did, seems to have been satis- 
fied by the struggle to subdue slavery and to make abolition 
permanent and effective. Yet there is some striking evidence 
of his independence of thought. He favored with floods of ora- 
tory the establishment of a bureau of immigration," and he was 
mainly responsible for the creation of a bureau of education." 
His most unusual proposition was that the government should 
devise some system for the planting of woods and forests on 
publie lands, and he believed that the agitation which he began 
for this measure led to the passage years later of the timber 
culture act.’® 

Before the end of his second term in congress Donnelly be- 
gan to have trouble with the leaders of his party in Minnesota. 
Certain of them were not at all pleased when he discovered and 
denounced in a sensational letter to Thaddeus Stevens an obvious 
attempt to defraud the government by excessive appropriations 
for the maintenance of Indian agencies in the northwest.” 
Moreover, they feared that Donnelly aspired to a seat in the 
United States senate, and to win this he must displace Alexander 
Ramsey, republican ‘‘boss’’ of the state. It was decided that 
for the good of the party Donnelly’s political career ought to be 
brought to an end. In 1866 he had a hard fight for his renomi- 
nation; in 1868, he lost.”* 

16 Characteristic utterances on this subject may be found in the Congressional 
globe, 39 congress, 2 session, 559-561, 1323. 

17 Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, 857-858, 

18 Jbid., 39 congress, 1 session, 2967-2968; 40 congress, 2 session, 1139-1140; 
James G. Blaine, Twenty years in congress; from Lincoln to Garfield. With a 
review of the events which led to the political revolution of 1860 (Norwich, Con- 
necticut, 1886), 2:167-168. 

19 Congressional globe, 39 congress, 1 session, 2674; Folsom, Fifty years in the 
northwest, 592; St. Paul Dispatch, March 9, 1870. 

20 Fish, Donnelliana, 47-49. 

*1 An account of the contest for the nomination in 1866 is given by Donnelly 
himself in a letter to H. L. Gordon, January 20, 1893, in the Gordon papers. 
See also Harlan P. Hall, Observations; being more or less a history of political 
contests in Minnesota from 1849 to 1904 (St. Paul, 1904), 76-90; A history of the 
republican party from its organization to the present time to which is added a political 
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Donnelly might have won his fourth nomination in spite of the 
organized opposition to him had he not been guilty of a graye 
indiscretion during the session of congress immediately pre- 
ceding the election. One of Donnelly’s numerous land-grant })i!|s 
was blocked by Elihu B. Washburne of Illinois, whose sympathy 
for the policy of wholesale distribution of public lands to pros. 
pective railways was slight. Donnelly, in a letter to one of his 
constituents, quite properly, it seems, blamed Washburne for 
this failure and also said that it was Washburne’s ambition to 
see his brother, W. D. Washburn of Minnesota, in Donnelly’s 
seat in the house. This letter was published and Washburne 
replied to it in a most scurrilous denunciation of Donnelly, 
which the St. Paul Press gave to its readers. Washburne declared 
that the whole congressional record of Donnelly was ‘‘covered 
with venality, with corruption, and with crime,’’ and that he 
had ‘‘proved false alike to his friends, his constituents, his re- 
ligion, and his God.’’** This was more than Donnelly could 
stand, and on a question of personal privilege he took the floor 
to defend himself before the members of the house. Washburne 
was not popular in congress — he was commonly known as ‘‘the 
watch-dog of the treasury’’—and so Donnelly addressed a 
sympathetic audience. Not only did he attempt to refute the 
charges made against him but, to use his own picturesque !an- 
guage, he ‘‘carried the war into Africa,’’ and so ‘‘burned and 
blistered’’ Washburne that even the ‘‘balm of Grant’s pat- 
ronage could not cover the scars.’’** In the blistering process, 
however, Donnelly used language which even in its expurgated 
state makes most extraordinary reading and of which he had 
no occasion to be proud. Members of the house were delighted 
with the discomfiture of Washburne, but they thought less of 
Donnelly afterwards and the incident was used to discredit iim 
in the campaign which followed.** 
history of Minnesota from a republican point of view and biographical sketches of 
leading Minnesota republicans, published by Eugene V. Smalley (St. Paul, 1596), 
182-186; Paul S. Smith, ‘‘ Party politics in Minnesota, 1865-1871’’ (University of 
Minnesota master’s thesis, 1918), 50-56. 

22 Congressional globe, 40 congress, 2 session, 2354. 

23 The Anti-Monopolist (St. Paul), September 20, 1877; Hall, Observations, 77 

24The episode is recorded in full in the Congressional globe, 40 congress, 2 


session, 2349-2356. See also Fish, Donnelliana, 73-78; Smith, ‘‘Party politics in 
Minnesota,’’ 48. 
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Donnelly’s eareer as a successful politician now drew rapidly 
to a close. There was a three-cornered fight in his district in 
i868 with the regular republican nominee, the regular demo- 
cratic nominee, and Donnelly as the contestants. Donnelly’s 
claim that he was the real choice of the republicans of the dis- 
triet was somewhat borne out by the fact that he polled more 
votes than did the other republican. But the split in the party 
ranks resulted in a democratic victory —a price which the 
republican chiefs were probably willing to pay to be rid of a 
political nuisance. Donnelly’s friends, however, were so numer- 
ous that to placate them there was some disposition to give him 
the republican nomination for governor. This did not material- 
ize, however, nor did Donnelly’s best-laid plans to succeed Ram- 
sey in the United States senate avail.” 

[t is impossible to exaggerate the importance of these reverses 
in shaping the course which Donnelly was thenceforth to 
follow. But for them he might have remained an ordinary and 
inconspicuous politician. Because of them he was tempted to 
break entirely away from the old party organization and to 
assume that thoroughly independent attitude which he ever after 
maintained. It is probable that Donnelly’s motive, to begin with, 
did not lie much deeper than his feeling of personal pique, his 
desire to revenge himself upon the republican leaders, and his 
determination to get back to congress at all costs. The trans- 
formation in his character was not accomplished in a moment; 
there were several years of transition. But these things in no 
way contradict the fact that prior to the defeats of 1868 and 1869 
the reformer spirit within him had been deeply buried beneath 
the demands of party regularity, whereas after those eventful 
years it was uncovered and given the chance it needed to grow. 

It required just such a shock as this to open Donnelly’s eyes 
to the faet that the old political era was ending and a new one 
with new problems, new issues, and perhaps new parties was 
beginning. What, he asked himself, was to be the great political 
contest of the future? The more he thought of it the more 
ccrtain he was that he knew. He had watched, it may be with 
envious eyes, the accumulations of vast wealth which character- 
ized the war and reconstruction period. None knew better than he 


25 Hall, Observations, 76-93; Smalley, History of the republican party, 185-186; 
Smith, ‘‘Party polities in Minnesota,’’ 50-64. 
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the growing power of the possessors of that wealth and the way 
in which they made of the government a servant and a tool for 
their business interests. He saw how insignificant in point of 
fact was the power of the people, how great was their ignorance 
of the plight into which they had fallen, how much they needed 
a courageous leader. The great struggle of the future, he con 
cluded, would be between those who had and those who had not: 
between the advocates of the rights of property on the one side 
and the advocates of the rights of men on the other side; ‘‘he- 
tween the few who seek to grasp all power and wealth, and the 
many who seek to preserve their rights as American citizens 
and freemen.’’** Rejected and reviled by the few, he aspired 
to become the political Moses of the many. 

It was as a reformer and a defender of downtrodden humanity, 
Donnelly reflected, that he had joined the republican party years 
before. But with the passage of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the constitution the republican program 
on the slavery question would be complete. What was to be 
the attitude of the party toward the issues of the new era! 
Would it again champion the cause of the weak and oppressed, 
or would it become the party of privilege and vested rights? 
Donnelly feared greatly for its future. He thought that he dis- 
cerned on the part of the eastern creditor aristocracy a deter- 
mination to take complete control of the party machinery and 
through it to rule the country. Already the debtor west exerted 
but little influence in the party councils. ‘‘It is for the people 
of the United States to determine,’’ he said, ‘‘whether the re- 
publican party shall ‘renew its youth like the eagle’ and shall 
be the party of liberality, justice and popular right, or whether, 
forgetting its glorious record in behalf of freedom and human- 
ity, it shall become the base instrument of cliques and rings, 
of aristocracies and monopolies, of capital against labor, of the 
few against the many.’’” 

26 A later utterance, but in the same vein as his contemporary speeches. Quoted 


from a Donnelly circular letter dated August 20, 1886, in the Castle papers, in the 
possession of the Minnesota historical society. 

27 From a speech delivered in St. Paul on August 20, 1870, in Donnelly scrap- 
books, 1:127. See also statements in the Anti-Monopolist, April 1, 1875. Certainly 
Donnelly hoped for a time for reform within the party. ‘‘Meant to reform the party 
not to destroy it,’’ he indorsed one letter. Roath to Donnelly, December 8, 1869, Don- 
nelly papers. A few days later he wrote: ‘‘The Republican party is made up of good, 
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As for Donnelly, he would champion the party of the many, 
whatever its name might be. He believed that poverty was un- 
necessary and wrong, and that any party or group of men whose 
actions foreed poverty or distress on others ought to be over- 
thrown. ‘‘The first right of man,’’ he maintained, ‘‘is to have 
everything essential to his happiness. Whatever stands in the 
way of this is not law but fraud and robbery. ‘The earth is 
man’s and the fullness thereof.’ Wherever amid the fullness of 
the earth a human stomach goes empty, or a human brain re- 
mains darkened in ignorance, there is wrong and crime and 
fraud somewhere.’’ ** 

Donnelly chose to open his battle for popular rights with a 
complete change of front on the tariff. In congress he had 
been regarded as a protectionist and in 1866 he had defended 
protectionist doctrines before a Minnesota audience with his 
accustomed skill. But at Farmington, Minnesota, on October 
13, 1869, he resolutely turned his back on his earlier record and 
came out squarely in favor of tariff reform.*® This change of 
opinion came after a careful study of the subject and represented 
a genuine conversion. In one of his scrapbooks may be found 
numerous clippings, statistical tables, and outlines, which, coup- 
led with his own notations, show the steady progress of his mind 
toward low tariff doctrines.** During the next few years he 
wrote and spoke constantly on the tariff. Farmers and laborers 
alike listened with ready ears to his argument that the eastern 
manufacturers were protected by the tariff in demanding unjus- 
tifiable prices for their goods; and the farmers were especially 
interested to learn that the low price of wheat was due also to 
the high tariff, which virtually denied admission to foreign man- 
ufactured products in return for American grain.** In 1870, 
honest, intelligent, thoughtful men who . . . will insist that its principles be got 
right, especially upon new issues on which it has not yet taken sides.’’ Donnelly to 
Dodge, December 10, 1869, Donnelly papers. 

28 Letter to the St. Paul Dispatch, March 30, 1870. 


29St. Paul Pioneer, November 4, 1866; Fish, Donnelliana, 60; Smith, ‘‘ Party 
polities in Minnesota,’’ 26. 

80 Reported in the St. Paul Press, October 14, 1869. See also his subsequent 
letters from Washington to the St. Paul Dispatch, February 23, March 1, 14, 1870. 

81 Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 1. See also an interesting letter to the Chicago 
Tribune, dated December 3, 1869, in the Donnelly papers. 

82 Speech on the tariff delivered at Ingersoll hall, St. Paul, August 20, 1870, 
a pamphlet in Donnelly scrapbooks, 1:128, See also the St. Paul Dispatch, August 
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standing upon his tariff record, Donnelly became the people's 
independent candidate for congress. He was indorsed by the 
democrats, and he might have won had not his republican oppo- 
nent proclaimed fully as advanced views on the tariff as did Don- 
nelly himself. He ‘‘elbowed me off my own platform,’’ Donnelly 
complained later.* 

Probably Donnelly had hopes even at this early time of start- 
ing a new reform party. In his acceptance of the nomination 
in 1870 he urged upon the farmers the necessity of united action, 
‘‘The great interest of Agriculture,’’ he declared, ‘‘is almost 
voiceless in the nation. It is tongue-tied by parties, and gagged 
by tricksters. Let it organize itself. If it can achieve success, 
all lesser interests can cling to it and be carried forward with it 
to prosperity. If it perishes, the nation sinks.’’** He attempted 
to arouse interest in such a movement by urging antimonop- 
oly state conventions, evidently to make ready a program for the 
state election in 1871, but several efforts in this direction failed 
to enlist sufficient support to warrant the undertaking.”  De- 
spairing of success along independent lines, Donnelly finally ac- 
cepted a republican proposition that he return to the party 
ranks and write his political views into the platform of 171." 
He seemed discouraged even to the point of giving up the role 
of reformer and for a time he took up public lecturing on non- 
political subjects. His ready wit and fluent tongue won hearty 


25, 1870. Donnelly’s friends were not a unit in indorsing his new stand. ‘‘ The 
tariff whirlwind which you have raised,’’ wrote one of them, ‘‘you will not be 
permitted to ride into power. Its only personal effect upon you is, that whereas 
before you had the warmest, most determined cohort of personal friends, now they 
are scattered and divided as their principles and feelings on the question may con- 
trol them.’’ Foster to Donnelly, August 16, 1870, Donnelly papers. 

33 Hall, Observations, 160-163. A copy of the petition asking Donnelly to run 
independently is in the Donnelly papers, September 12, 1870. The republican 
platform of the second district nominating convention together with the nominee's 
speech of acceptance is in Donnelly serapbooks, 1: 155. For the quotation see 
ibid., 4:78. 

34 8t. Paul Pioneer, September 14, 1870. 

35 The Anti-Monopolist, October 22, 1874, reviews these efforts. See also Smalley, 
History of the republican party, 190; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1870, p. 51); 
St. Paul Pioneer, November 30, 1870. 

86 Donnelly’s return to the republican party was announced in a letter to the 
St. Paul Pioneer, September 5, 1871. He explained the incident in detail later in 4 
speech reported in the Daily Globe (St. Paul), October 24, 1878. 
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.pproval for him throughout the state and his engaging per- 
<onality inereased the number of his friends.” 

)onnelly’s retirements from politics never lasted long. The 
campaign of 1872 brought him once more into the arena. He 
always insisted that he could have had the regular republican 
nomination from his district for congress that year had he been 
willing to remain aloof from the liberal movement. His enemies 
said that he turned liberal only when he foresaw that the repub- 
licans would not name him. However that may be, he came out 
openly for Greeley before the district nominating convention 
met and announced that he was a candidate for no office." The 
old republican party, he believed, must submit to immediate 
and drastie reform, or ‘‘must give way to a new party, nameless 
perhaps as yet, which shall be emphatically the Party of the 
People; which shall embody the best principles of Washington 
and Jefferson, and embrace the best element of all the present 
parties.’ * 

Donnelly speedily made himself at home in the liberal republi- 
can camp. He had already signified his belief that reconstruc- 
tion had gone too far. ‘*The true cure for the Ku Klux,’’ he 
contended, ‘‘is the school-house.’’ And again, ‘‘We have our 
Ireland in the south.’’*° He also embraced the cause of civil 
service reform, adhering to the novel proposition that permanent 
tenure of office alone was the all-important necessity, and that 
it mattered little how appointments were made, or whether or 
not the appointee to begin with had any especial fitness for his 
post. To Donnelly the great shortcoming of the liberal repub- 


57 ‘*Six years in Washington,’’ and ‘‘ American humorists,’’ were the titles most 
frequently announced. Numerous comments on these lectures may be found in 
Donnelly serapbooks, volume 4. 

88 A letter from Donnelly explaining his stand is printed in the St. Paul Dispatch, 
July 15, 1872. See also the Hastings Gazette, August 3, 1872, and the Anti-Monopo- 
list, February 5, 1875. 

8° St. Paul Dispatch, July 15, 1872. 

40 Speech at Red Wing, Minnesota, July 4, 1872, found in Donnelly scrapbooks, 
volume 4; St. Paul Dispatch, August 19, 1872. 

41 St, Paul Press, June 27, 1872. Donnelly’s final stand on civil service reform 
differed rather markedly from this. In 1897 he wrote: ‘‘Civil service is a con- 
trivanee gotten up by the ‘ins’ to keep the ‘outs’ out forever. . . . We need an 
upturning and a brooming out of the cobwebs.’’ Representative, March 17, 1897. 
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lican party was that it had nominated an ardent protectionis 
for president; but he took what comfort he could from the 
platform statement which favored ‘‘such a policy on the Tariff as 
the popular will shall dictate.’’ * 

A better field for his activities was furnished by the granger 
movement. Hard times following the panic of 1873 accompanied 
by a grasshopper plague in the southwestern part of the state 
made Minnesota a fruitful field for the political agitator. The 
farmers were convinced that something was wrong and turned 
blindly upon the railroads as the most likely cause of their 
distress.** Donnelly at once became the unsurpassed advocate 
of granger ideas. Here was a real issue between the masses and 
the classes, and in such a case he now knew where he stood. As 
the chief lecturer of the Minnesota granges he presented his 
views to assemblies in nearly every county in the state, and 
finally he published them in a pamphlet entitled Facts for the 
granges, which was scattered broadcast. The regulation of rail- 
way rates, cooperative buying, cheap water transportation, the 
restoration of specie payments, and direct taxation in the place 
of the protective tariff were the remedies he proposed.“ 

But how was such a program to be enacted into law? Donnelly 
had little faith in the original granger idea of working through 
the older parties. ‘‘We can’t look for a remedy in the Republi- 
ean party,’’ he said. ‘‘Its brains and its pocketbook are in 
New England.’’ Nor did he think the democratic party appreci- 
ably better, since ‘‘its brains and its pocketbook’’ were in the 
south.** Why not create a new party—a farmer’s party— 
which would represent the wishes of the western agriculturist? 
The building up of a nonpolitical organization, he told the grang. 
ers, was only ‘‘to make a gun that will do everything but 
shoot.’’ ** 

Donnelly’s advice was heeded. Local conventions inspired 

42 St. Paul Dispatch, July 15, 1872; July 28, 1873. 

43 Smalley, History of the republican party, 194-195; Solon J. Buck, The granger 
movement; a study of agricultural organization and its political, economic and 
social manifestations, 1870-1880 (Harvard historical studies, volume 19 — Cambridge, 
1913), 159-166. 

44Ignatius Donnelly, Facts for the granges (St. Paul, 1873), 10-17. A copy 
of this pamphlet is in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 5. 


45 Donnelly scrapbooks, 5:4. 
46 Facts for the granges, 18. 
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by his oratory began to call for the formation of a new party 
to consist of farmers and laborers,*’ and in September, 1873, 
as a result of this agitation more than a hundred delegates 
met at Owatonna, Minnesota, and organized what they called 
the people’s antimonopoly party. Donnelly was the temporary 
chairman of the new party convention, sounded the keynote, 
and took a leading part, though not always the decisive part, 
in its proceedings. A full state ticket was nominated which 
the liberal republicans and democrats were induced to accept.“ 
The republican convention, meanwhile, thoroughly frightened 
by the activities of the grangers, turned down the machine can- 
didate for governor and nominated in his place Cushman K. 
Davis, a man whose speaking and writing in behalf of the farm- 
ers had attracted about as much attention as the work of 
Donnelly himself. Even so, the discontent among the farmers 
was so great that Davis won by the slender margin of five 
thousand votes, and the republican candidate for state treasurer 
was defeated. In the lower house of the legislature the repub- 
licans elected only 53 members out of 104, and many of the 
majority were as thoroughly granger and antimonopolist in their 
sympathies as were their adversaries.* 

Donnelly figured in this campaign as the successful candidate 
from his county for the state senate. Some charged that he 
made the race merely to be available for promotion to the 
United States senate should his party ia the legislature be 
strong enough to elect a senator. He did, indeed, receive the 
votes of the fusion forees for that office, and his whole life 
long he openly aspired to hold a seat in the upper house of 
congress, but no doubt he valued his place in the state legisla- 
ture.° Certainly he made the most of his opportunity to in- 

47 St, Paul Press, June 5, 6, July 29, 1873. 

4 St. Paul Press, September 3, 1873; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1873, pp. 
510-511; Solon J. Buck, ‘‘Independent parties in the western states, 1873-1876,’’ 
in Turner essays in American history (New York, 1910), 149-152. The full text of 
the platform is in Donnelly scrapbooks, 2:15. 


4° Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1873, p. 512; Smalley, History of the republican 
party, 195-197, 

50 Donnelly remained a member of the state senate for five consecutive years, 
being twice reélected. Fish, Donnelliana, 83. The contest for the United States 
senatorship is described in Hall, Observations, 145-146. Donnelly gives his version 
of it in the Anti-Monopolist, February 5, 1875. 
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troduce and push legislation. ‘‘Omitting his daily minor fo). 
lies,’’ the St. Paul Press counted no less than fifteen prominent 
reform measures that he fathered during the session of 1874. 
Practically all of his bills failed to become law. Some of they, 
were dropped because they were utterly unreasonable, as, foy 
example, a bill requiring all insurance companies doing business 
in the state to invest their premiums at seven per cent in the 
same counties in which they had been received. Others, such 
as his proposition to fix the maximum freight rate on grain at 
one cent per ton per mile, were of doubtful expediency.” Stil] 
others represented his hobbies, and made him a laughingstock, 
Had he been able to convince the legislature of its desirability, 
‘*a bill to plant trees as wind-breaks along certain roads’’ would 
have been passed, and the normal schools of the state would 
have been abolished. Donnelly’s attitude was even more objec- 
tionable than his measures. He assumed an air of superiority 
over friends and enemies alike; he talked entirely too much: 
and he made merciless use of his skill at witticisms, sarcasm, 
and invective to annihilate all those who opposed him.” 
Donnelly’s impractical turn of mind unfitted him for the 
serious business of legislation, but as an agitator he was ever 
superb. He found a new field for this talent when in the summer 
of 1874 he began the publication of a weekly journal of reform 
called the Anti-Monopolist. ‘‘Speak to the children of Israel 
that they go forward,’’ was the motto that appeared above tlic 
headlines on each issue, and it was indeed an unusual number 
which failed to present some newly inspired message of reform. 
Through the journal Donnelly waged unceasing warfare agaiist 
what he later learned to call ‘‘plutocracy,’’ and all those who 
defended it. To his mind the struggle of the ages was on. Could 
the ordinary man retain his economic independence, or must lic 
become the wage slave of the possessor of great wealth? ‘‘Lib- 


51 Donnelly was so anxious to obtain legislation unfavorable to the railways 
that he was even credited with the desire to bankrupt them, since such a course 
would at least get rid of the watered capital on which they were trying to pay 
interest. St. Paul Press, May 16, 1874. When a regulative law finally passed the 
legislature, it was not drastic enough to suit him and Donnelly and the man in the 
senate most favorable to the railways cast the only votes against it. St. Paul Press, 
March 6, 1874. 

52 St. Paul Press, March 13, May 6, 7, 1874; Anti-Monopolist, March 11, 1s". 
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erty,’ he believed, must either ‘‘overcome all her foes or 
perish forever from the earth.’? Every man ‘‘must bear a 
care in the great battle.’?, And Donnelly wished it to be under- 
stood that he, for one, had ‘‘enlisted for life.’’* 

In spite of the active propaganda carried on by Donnelly’s 
paper, the antimonopolist party had not long to live. In the 
elections of 1874 and 1875 the semblance of an organization 
was maintained, but too close fraternization with the democratic 
and liberal republican forces tended to rob the new party of its 
separate identity. All three factions, democrats, liberal repub- 
licans, and antimonopolists, were grouped together in those 
years as the party of the ‘‘opposition,’’ but the difference be- 
tween ‘‘opposition’’? conventions and democratic conventions 
whether in personnel or in principles, grew steadily less.™* 

Donnelly viewed this situation with much distress. He had 
no objection to the use of democratic votes to further the 
eause of reform, but he did object to being swallowed bodily 
by an unregenerated democracy. Moreover, he could not but 
observe that public interest in reforms had flagged. The granges, 
upon whose support the antimonopolists relied, had lost much 
of their original vitality, for the granger movement had not 
succeeded in alleviating hard times.** There was just one ray 
of hope. In many of the western states, and to a considerable 
extent in Minnesota, the inflation idea was taking hold. A reform 
party which should make paper money its cardinal principle 
stood some chance of success. But Donnelly, unfortunately, had 
never embraced the greenback heresy, and in his granger 
speeches had even demanded the resumption of specie payments 
as one of the essential reforms. As late as the spring of 1875 
he had objected strenuously in the columns of the Anti-Monop- 

53 Anti-Monopolist, July 16, 1874. 

54The history of the antimonopolist organization is reviewed by Donnelly in 
the Anti-Monopolist, July 12, 1875, September 21, 1876. 

55 Solon J. Buck, The agrarian crusade. A chronicle of the farmer in politics 
(Chronicles of America, volume 45 — New Haven, 1920), chapter 5. 

&° Anti Monopolist, April 22, 1875. ‘‘We must oppose all inflations of 
the eurrency,’’ he argued in 1870, ‘‘which serve only to keep up an unnatural 
state of things, raise prices, increase the cost of living, and benefit nobody but 
speculators and gold brokers. For these principles, for one, I am ready to enlist 
as a high private and fight in the rear rank.’’ Letter to the St. Paul Dispatch, 


March 2, 1870. His hard money stand is also stated in his pamphlet, Facts for the 
granges, 10, 15, quoted in part in Buck, The agrarian crusade, 81. 
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olist to ‘‘an unlimited manufacture of money,’’ and had eon. 
tended that the currency ‘‘must, in any event, rest upon a gold 
basis.’’ 

Apparently Donnelly decided to give up his own views on 
the currency in order to be in harmony with the majority of 
reformers throughout the country and thus to help along the 
greater ‘‘cause’’ of the people against the aristocracy of 
wealth. He began to confess confusion on the money question 
and likened its intricacies to those of Schleswig-Holstein. He 
discovered that ‘‘gold never has been and never will be the 
exclusive currency of the nation.’’ He saw unexpected evils in 
contraction, in the national banks, and in a set time for resump- 
tion.*’ At length he could boldly advocate: (1) that there 
should be an abundant currency, fully equal to the necessities 
of business, and increasing with the increase of commerce and 
production ; (2) that this currency should be issued by the nation 
itself without the intervention of any third parties; (3) that 
it should be full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
including duties on imports.** In short, Donnelly not only flirted 
with greenbackism; he wooed and won it. Nor was his conver- 
sion the less sincere because he so earnestly desired it to come 
to pass. An accepted point of view was ever a challenge to his 
dialectic skill, and he longed to disprove it, even to himself. 
Moreover, the most ardent supporters of ‘‘hard money’’ were 
the very men of wealth whom it was his mission in life to 
oppose. How could he stand on their platform and fight the 
battle of the masses? 

In the spring of 1876 Donnelly resurrected enough of the old 
antimonopoly state committee to call a convention at Owatonna, 
Minnesota, for the purpose of determining whether or not the 
state should be represented in the great greenback gathering 
already called for Indianapolis. The Owatonna convention was 
a Donnelly affair. After indorsing his views on the currency, 
the tariff, and civil service reform, it obediently selected him 

57 Anti-Monopolist, May 20, June 17, November 25, 1875, March 2, April 27, 
1876. 

58 Anti-Monopolist, September 13, 1877. In the Daily Globe, October %}, 
1878, Donnelly admitted that he had changed his mind twice, once on the tariff, 
and once on the money question. ‘‘He thought it to his honor that he had been 


able to study and think on these questions and [having] found that he had been 
in error had had the manliness to come out and avow it.’’ 
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to be the chief spokesman of Minnesota at Indianapolis, nom- 
‘nated him to head a complete ticket for independent presiden- 
tial electors, and adjourned.” 

At Indianapolis Donnelly acquitted himself with credit. Wide- 
ly known and a skillful orator, he was the natural choice of the 
convention for temporary chairman. His keynote speech showed 
that he had in mind something more than the creation of a 
party of one principle. What he desired was a party composed 
primarily of the working classes; a party which would advocate 
every reform that would better their condition; a ‘‘party in 
whose judgment and in whose heart the poorest man who toils 
in the mines of Pennsylvania or in the mills of New England 
will outweigh in consequence and importance Jay Gould or 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. . . . This is a people’s country,’’ he 
contended, ‘‘and we need a people’s party. I much mistake 
the signs of the times if we have not formed it here to-day.’’”° 

The results of the first campaign in Minnesota of the inde- 
pendent or, as it was more commonly called, the greenback 
party, could hardly have been gratifying to its leaders. There 
was no state election in 1876, but Donnelly determined to run 
for congress, hoping through democratic support to wrest his 
district from the republican column. In their state convention, 
however, the democrats came out definitely in favor of Tilden 
and hard money, and in Donnelly’s district they insisted on 
putting up a candidate of their own. Donnelly, nevertheless, 
made the race. Although he ran third in the district his per- 
sonal popularity was so great that he received more votes for 
congressman than were cast in the entire state for Cooper and 
Cary, the Indianapolis nominees.” 

Before the campaign of the following year opened, the green- 
back propaganda had begun to have its effect. Greenback clubs, 
patterned after the now almost extinct granges, were organized 
all over the state.** The circulation of the Anti-Monopolist 

59 Anti-Monopolist, February 10, March 16, April 6, 1876; Frederick E. 
Haynes, Third party movements since the civil war, with special reference to Iowa; 


a study in social politics (Iowa City, 1916), 112; Smalley, History of the republican 
party, 201, 


60 Anti-Monopolist, May 25, 1876. The platform adopted is given in A ppletons’ 
annual cyclopaedia, 1876, p- 781. 
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‘1 Anti-Monopolist, June 8, November 2, 11, December 21, 1876; Appletons’ 


annual eyclopaedia, 1876, p. 557; Smalley, History of the republican party, 202. 
*2 Mention of these clubs is made in the Anti-Monopolist, January 27, March 2, 
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was pushed assiduously. Donnelly expounded the greenback 
doctrines to large audiences in his own inimitable way. And 
when the time was ripe a greenback convention nominated a 
state ticket headed by an ex-republican of ‘‘soft-money’’ pro- 
clivities. As Donnelly and his friends had hoped and expected, 
this ticket was indorsed by the democrats, whose leaders saw 
in fusion with the greenbackers their only chance of success, 
But formidable opposition only stimulated the republicans to 
redouble their energies, and when the votes were counted the 
greenback nominees were found to’ have been defeated by a 
majority of about fifteen thousand —less, Donnelly consoled 
himself, than the majority by which Hayes won the state from 
Tilden the year before.” 

The vear 1878 was the high-water mark for the greenback 
movement. With the resumption of specie payment fast ap- 
proaching, greenbacks steadily rose in value and prices declined. 
For the farmers of the northwest times apparently grew harder 
every year.’ A special grievance with which they must contend 
was the control which the milling and elevator companies ex- 
ercised over the purchase price of wheat. It was confidently 
asserted that a ‘‘miller’s ring’’ existed, which not only depressed 
to the minimum the price paid for grain, but also found means 
to cheat the farmer in the ‘‘grading’’ of his wheat. A two- 
quart measure was the standard container used by buyers for 
this purpose, and the farmers contended that ‘‘by filling the 
kettle rapidly, by the stroke, and by the manipulation of the 
seale beam, an adept could make a difference of one or two 
grades in a load of wheat.’’” 

When the republicans of the third Minnesota district named 
for congress William D. Washburn, a prominent miller and the 
brother of Elihu B. Washburne, whom Donnelly had so mightily 
assailed in the national house many years before, it was not 
difficult to predict who his opponent would be. There was an 
insistent demand that Donnelly enter the field against Wash- 
1876, and frequently thereafter. In the issue of March 21, 1878, a formula is given 
for the use of those who desire to start such organizations. 

63 Anti-Monopolist, September 13, October 4, November 15, 1877, January 17, 
1878; Smalley, History of the republican party, 203. 


64 Buck, The agrarian crusade, chapter 6. 
65 Hall, Observations, 228; Daily Globe, October 18, 24, 1878. 
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burn, a demand which the former had little inclination to resist. 
He was normally a resident of the second congressional district 
rather than of the third, but an unsuccessful attempt at large- 
seale farming which he and his sons had earried on at Donnelly, 
\linnesota, in the western part of the state, gave him a technical 
residence in Washburn’s district. Three times that vear Don- 
uelly was nominated by third district conventions: once by a 
council of workingmen of the city of St. Paul, once by the 
creenbackers, and once by the democrats.” 

Donnelly was officially a greenbacker and he advocated soft 
money persistently, but the ‘‘swindling brass kettle,’’? and the 
activities of the ‘‘wheat ring’’ were the chief subjects of his 
anti-Washburn orations. He had little difficulty in securing a 
strong following among the farmers, who rolled up a handsome 
majority for him on election day in all the rural counties of the 
district. But in Minneapolis, Washburn’s home city, the mil- 
ler’s majority was great enough to overcome Donnelly’s lead 
in the country. The final vote gave Washburn 21,036 to 18,024 
for Donnelly.” 

From the very day of the election Donnelly believed that his 
defeat was due to bribery and corruption, and the evidence 
which he was able to collect in proof of his contention still sounds 
convineing.”” He determined to contest Washburn’s seat before 
the bar of the house, and in December, 1879, he appeared in 
Washington for that purpose. His cause was a good one, and 
the committee before which he plead had a majority friendly to 
him. Donnelly fully expected to win the contest. ‘‘The chair- 
man, Mr. Springer, is earnestly my friend,’’ he wrote to his wife, 
‘so is the chairman of the sub-committee.’”’ In fact, the dem- 


*6 Anti-Monopolist, September 12, 1878; Fish, Donnelliana, 93-96; Hall, Observa 
tions, 225-230. 

‘7 Anti-Monopolist, November 14, 1878; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1878, 
p. 567; Fish, Donnelliana, 97. In the second Minnesota district a greenback-demo 
crat named Poehler won over his republican opponent, but subsequent greenback 
successes in Minnesota were slight. In 1879 Donnelly presided over a convention 
which named a full state ticket, but in the election which followed it failed to 
receive democratic support and attracted only a negligible number of votes. 
Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1879, pp. 629-632. The semblance of an organization 
Was maintained until after the presidential election of 1884. 

*s Daily Globe, November 9, 1878; Anti-Monopolist, November 28, 1878; House 
miscellaneous documents, 46 congress, 1 session, volume 1, no. 9. 
°® Donnelly to Mrs. Donnelly, December 20, 1879, Donnelly papers. 
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ocrats would have been only too glad to bolster up their slender 
majority in the house by seating a member who could be counted 
on to cooperate with them. From the republican minority Don- 
nelly could expect only ‘‘a bitter fight . . . because they 
will understand that my admission will give the democrats , 
majority of the Congressional delegations in twenty-one states. 
and if the election of president goes into the House, as is highly 
probable, a democratic president would be elected.’’”° 

As usual Donnelly’s hopes proved vain. The contest dragged 
on interminably. The subcommittee having in charge the inves- 
tigation of the case favored the unseating of Washburn, and so 
reported." But just as this was about to be recommended by 
the whole committee an anonymous letter was unearthed in 
which a proposal was made to Chairman Springer that he should 
vote for Washburn for a five thousand dollar consideration. 
There was a strong suspicion that Donnelly, or more likely one 
of his lieutenants, knew more about the letter than was admitted. 
Donnelly ever afterwards ridiculed the idea that he or any of 
his friends would want to bribe Springer to vote for Washburn, 
but the suspicion settled into belief that Donnelly’s chief coun- 
sel had taken this dishonorable means to show Springer that 
Washburn was really capable of offering a bribe. The result 
was that Washburn held his seat, although congress salved 
Donnelly’s feelings slightly by voting him an unusually large 
sum in compensation for his expenditures in bringing the con- 
test.” 

This failure drove Donnelly into one of the longest of lis 
periodic retirements from politics. His paper went under and 
his debts increased. In fact, before his books began to bring 
him a fair income Donnelly could always prove by his impecu- 
nious state that he could not have been purchased or bribed in 
the way that his enemies repeatedly charged. ‘‘The same degree 
of energy exerted in behalf of the plunderers of the people,’ le 
declared in 1877, ‘‘ would have given us half a million.’’™ 


70 Donnelly to his mother, January 9, 1880, Donnelly papers; Daily Globe, March 
10, 1880. 

71 The Daily Globe, March 19, 1880, prints the full report of the subcommittee. 
See also ibid., March 25, 28, April 2, 1880. 

72 Daily Globe, April 4, 1880; Pioneer Press (St. Paul), April 2, 1880; Hall, 
Observations, 215-220; Fish, Donnelliana, 97. 

73 Anti-Monopolist, February 15, 1877; epmpare ibid., February 12, 1875. 
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Donnelly now resolved upon a literary career. In 1881 the 
first of his books, Atlantis: the antediluvian world, a production 
in every way typical of the man, made its appearance. Donnelly 
loved theories, and having stumbled upon a good one he seldom 
rested until he had proved it to his own satisfaction. For such 
a purpose he had an almost limitless fund of information to 
draw upon. He possessed one of those peculiarly retentive mem- 
ories that enabled him to reeall at will practically everything 
of consequence that he had ever heard or read, and he read 
everything that he could get his hands upon. His private library 
became the wonder and admiration of the whole northwest. 
It contained books on every subject, and infinite numbers of 
pamphlets which he bound carefully together for future refer- 
ence. He saved everything — newspaper clippings about himself 
or about subjects in which he was interested, the multitudinous 
letters which he received from his friends, and occasionally also 
copies of letters which he himself wrote. Armed with this heter- 
ogeneous collection of information, Donnelly essayed to prove 
in his first book the truth of Plato’s theory that ‘‘there once 
existed in the Atlantic Ocean opposite the Mediterranean Sea, 
a large island’’ where original civilization developed, and from 
which it spread to the adjoining continents. The island, which 
Plato called Atlantis, eventually sank into the sea, destroying 
the race which inhabited it. Only a few escaped in ships to 
Europe or America, there to spread the ‘‘tidings of the appalling 
catastrophe, which has survived to our own time in the Flood 
and deluge legends.’’ ™* 

The suecess of Atlantis was immediate and great. Numerous 
editions were printed in both England and America, and the 
book was even translated into foreign languages. Antiquar- 
ians looked upon Donnelly’s work as a mere intellectual sport, 
but the author really believed his arguments and convinced 
such men as William E. Gladstone of their truth.” Encouraged 
by the outeome of his first venture, Donnelly startled scientific 
circles by the publication in 1883 of a book called Ragnarok: 
the age of fire and gravel, in which he attributed the deposits 
of clay, gravel, and silt found upon the face of the earth to 


74Ignatius Donnelly, Atlantis: the antediluvian world (New York, 1882), 1-2. 
* Minnesota historical collections, 13: 341; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1901, 
p. 421; American antiquarian, 5: 204-205: 
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contact in some bygone age with a mighty comet.” Donnelly’s 
entirely un-Minnesotan way of producing books the very titles 
of which passed comprehension earned for him a vast reputation 
among his Minnesota friends. They called him the ‘‘Sage of 
Nininger,’’ and believed implicitly in his scholarship even when 
they refused him political advancement. 

Donnelly’s reputation as a man of great learning was ey 
hanced in some circles and damaged in others by his publication 
in 1888 of a two-volume work entitled The great cryptogram, in 
which he attempted to prove that Bacon wrote the works com- 
monly attributed to Shakespeare.” He had stumbled upon this 
theory years before, and had been attracted to it as he was 
always attracted to anything novel or absurd. In so far as the 
book stated the usual argument that Shakespeare was not a 
sufficiently well-informed man to write the plays and that Bacon 
was, no particular objection could be raised. But Donnelly 
rested his final proof upon a complex and ingenious cipher, which 
was immediately rejected by the literary world and was after- 
wards applied with equal success to Don Quixote. Donnelly 
never gave up his theory, however, and one of his latest works, 
The cipher in the plays and on the tombstone, attempted to cor- 
rect the mistakes of his earlier Shakespearean venture and to 
apply the cipher to the curious inscription on the tombstone of 
Shakespeare.”’ He lectured repeatedly on this subject, althoug) 
usually to very select audiences. Let Donnelly be announced to 
speak on ‘‘Wit and humor’’ or ‘‘Topies of the day,’’ and he 
would be greeted by capacity houses; but when he spoke on the 

76 Ignatius Donnelly, Ragnarok: the age of fire and gravel (New York, 1585), 
91-97. Reviewed in the Dial, 3:207. 

77 Ignatius Donnelly, The great cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s cipher in the 
so-called Shakespeare plays (Chicago, 1888). Donnelly presents some of his 
arguments in the North American review, 144:572-582; 145:46-68; 148:307-318. A 
reply is printed in the same journal, 145 :555-562. 

78 Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1901, p. 421. An interesting account of the 
origin of Donnelly’s Shakespearean studies is given in an article in the Kansas 
City World, June 7, 1896. See also numerous clippings in Donnelly scrapbooks, 
volume 9. J. Gilpin Pyle, The little cryptogram: a literal application to the play 
of Hamlet, of the cipher system of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly (St. Paul, 1888), is a 
caustic criticism of Donnelly’s work. He is defended by William D. O'Connor, 
in Mr. Donnelly’s reviewers (Chicago, 1889). 

79 Ignatius Donnelly, The cipher in the plays and on the tombstone (Minne- 


apolis, 1899). See also comments in the Representative, March 29, November 9, 
1899. 
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Baconian theory the masses were not interested. On numerous 
occasions he debated the question with Professor Freeman, a 
Shakespearean scholar connected with the University of Wis- 
cousin. While Donnelly was probably a better debater, Free- 
man’s arguments usually proved more convincing to those who 
knew enough about the subject to be entitled to an opinion.” 

Donnelly’s literary labors not only won for him considerable 
recognition the world over, but they also provided him with an 
assured, though moderate, income, something he had never 
known before. In 1888 he paid a visit to England, where he 
was well received and even accorded the rare honor of lecturing 
before both Oxford and Cambridge universities.” 

His trip abroad opened a vast new storehouse of information 
for him to theorize upon. It is interesting to note that he seemed 
to foresee with approval the end of the American policy of 
diplomatic isolation. ‘*We should throw the gigantic moral in- 
fluence of this great republic,’’ he said, ‘‘into the seale in favor 
of every effort of the people of Europe to improve their condi- 
tion and strike down their tyrants. The cowardly policy of 
non-interference, which might have been wise in the days of 
our youthful imbecility, is no longer necessary.’’ Nor did he 
fail to see the consequences of such a policy. ‘*The time may 
come — it may be near at hand — when America, to preserve free 
institutions for her own people, will be compelled to carry the 
hanner of liberation across the waters of the Atlantic, and ad- 
vance towards the rising sun, until every despot is swept from 
the face of Europe.’’ He even dreamed of leagues of nations 
and disarmament: ‘‘When the day comes a great federation 
of European republics will clasp hands across the ocean, with 
this mighty union of states, and kings, standing armies, aris- 
tocracies and established churches will become the fossil mon- 
sters of a dark and brutal past.’’ 

Perhaps the most striking result of his European experience 
was his temporary reconversion to the doctrine of tariff pro- 
tection. He evidently found European working conditions far 


‘0 Numerous accounts of these debates are given in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 9. 
‘' A. J. Pegler, ‘‘Some stories of Ignatius Donnelly,’’ in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, January 6, 1901. 


*? Extraets from a speech reported in the Minneapolis Tribune, September 30, 
1888, 
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worse than he had imagined and he desired to prevent the 
American workingman from descending to the living scale of 
the laboring classes of Europe. ‘‘I tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that while 
we must do justice to the agricultural population, while we must 
take off of their shoulders every unnecessary burden, we must 
interpose a wall of protection against the underpaid, the stary- 
ing labor of the old world.’’** ‘‘For every factory that is bus) 
there in England there must be one idle in this country if we 
are to have free trade. For every stomach that is filled there, 
one must be pinched here.’’ ** Donnelly was indeed, as one eon- 
temporary wrote, ‘‘a veritable conundrum with the key thrown 
away.’’* His inconsistencies and his consistencies alike baffle 
understanding. In one frame of mind he steadfastly maintained 
in the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary the im- 
possible theories of Atlantis, Ragnarok, and the Baconian 
cipher; in another, he switched from high tariff to low tariff, 
from low tariff to high tariff, and then back again, for inside of 
two years after his return from England he was defending the 
free-trade position once more.*° Perhaps there was no tariff 
policy sufficiently irrational to be at home in his erratie mind. 

It is not surprising that in his later writings Donnelly refused 
to be bound by the limitations of the scientist or the literary 
critic, and selected romance as the most fitting medium for the 
expression of his views. In the year 1889, following a humili- 
ating defeat for the United States senatorship™ (for he was back 
in polities again), he began work on a book which reflected his 
pessimism. Donnelly had a way of identifying his own political 
fortunes with the suecess or failure of reform, and from this 
point of view it seemed evident that the cause of reform had 


83 Daily Globe, September 6, 1888. 

84 Pioneer Press, October 31, 1888. 

85 Clipping from the Public Spirit (Mankato), September 13, 1888, in Donnelly 
scrapbooks, volume 6. 

86 Resolutions offered by Donnelly at a Farmers’ alliance convention held in 
March, 1890, demanded ‘‘ Radical revision and reduction of the national tariff 
on imports, and the putting of salt, coal, iron, sugar, lumber and materials for the 
manufacture of twine on the free list.’’ Minneapolis Journal, March 6, 159. 
‘‘Some shallow people,’’ he had declared two years before, ‘‘will tell you that 
Donnelly is changing so often. . . . It is the parties that have been wiggling 
about.’’ Pioneer Press, October 31, 1888. 

8? Smalley, History of the republican party, 231; Pioneer Press, January 18, 
1889; Minneapolis Tribune, January 18, 1889. 
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little chance of success. The result of Donnelly’s meditations 
was the publication in June, 1890, of a novel entitled Cesar’s 
column, in Which the author maintained that if the present state 
of things continued for another hundred years it would end in 
the destruction of civilization as well as liberty the whole world 
over.’ Cesar’s column was Donnelly’s most popular work, 
and sold by the hundreds of thousands of copies, although it 
possessed little literary merit. Some said that it imitated Bel- 
lamy’s Looking backward, but it was really quite the reverse. 
Bellamy dreamed of an ideal state of society where all wrongs 
should be righted; Donnelly looked forward to something close- 
ly akin to the current conception of bolshevism. He foresaw a 
time when the lower classes, stung by their increasing wrongs, 
would join together in a great ‘‘Brotherhood of Destruction,’’ 
including millions of members the world over, whose efforts 
would finally culminate in the annihilation of society itself. The 
book, to escape unmerited criticism, was published under an as- 
sumed name and was not for some time attributed to Donnelly. 
Its phenomenal success is evidence of the profound unrest of the 
times from which the populist movement took root and grew.” 
Donnelly, it should be said, did not preach violence; on the con- 
trary, he taught that all necessary reforms should be made to 
escape violence. But he did believe that unless the wrongs of 
the masses were righted a social cataclysm would result.” 
During the eighties Donnelly the author and orator somewhat 
overshadowed Donnelly the politician. But the politician was 
by no means dead. Indeed, the versatile Minnesotan was dis- 
posed rather to turn to good account politically the advertising 
which came to him by reason of his books and lectures. Because 
he wrote and discoursed on subjects covering so wide a range of 
popular interest he could count on friends and supporters in 


‘SIgnatius Donnelly, Ca@sar’s column: a story of the twentieth 
Edmund Boisgilbert, M.D. (Chicago, 1890). 

89 Numerous comments on Cesar’s column, both pro and con, are to be found 
in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 8. 

90 Inspired by the success of Cesar’s column, Donnelly produced in quick 
succession two other novels. One of them, Doctor Huguet; a novel, by Edmund 
soisgilbert, M.D. (Chicago, 1891), was a story in defense of negro rights, and 
the other, called The golden bottle; or the story of Ephraim Benezet of Kansas 
(New York, 1892), dealt with free silver and other reforms. Neither achieved 
anything like the success which came to Cesar’s column, 
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all walks of life, and he frequently won a hearing for his politica! 
views in enemy strongholds where, but for his literary and foren. 
sic fame, he must assuredly have been denied. 

For a few years after his failure to win Washburn’s seat jy 
congress Donnelly remained in a self-imposed retirement from 
polities, but in 1884 under circumstances which could hardly 
be called compelling, he reappeared in the political arena. Ty 
that year as the democratic candidate from his district for 
congress he had the satisfaction of eutting down the normal] 
republican majority of seven or eight thousand to seven or eight 
hundred votes."' But this time the closeness of the decisioy 
did not inspire him to contest the election, although he did fee! 
that the democratic party owed him something for making the 
race. Frankly basing his claim on the ‘‘lame-duck’’ plea, le 
asked of the incoming Cleveland administration appointment as 
surveyor-general of Minnesota — an office which carried with it 
a stipend of but two thousand dollars, and for which he had 
no fitness whatever. Donnelly did not seruple to plead that his 
great services to the democratic party in the state entitled him 
at least to this petty office, the proceeds of which he could use 
to good advantage in buying books for his library! The demo- 


cratic state central committee, it chanced, was dominated by 
men of great wealth whom Donnelly had again and again affront- 
ed. It no doubt gave them great delight to announce that he 
should not receive the surveyor-generalship, or any other office, 
if they could help it. Their influence seems to have been deci- 
sive, for Donnelly continued to pay for his own books.” 

In the réle of party regular Donnelly was distinctly out of 


93 


place.” Not until the Farmers’ alliance come into prominence 
did he again find a part which he was fitted to play. This organ- 


91 An adequate account of this election is in Fish, Donnelliana, 104. Besides the 
democratic nomination Donnelly had also Farmers’ alliance and greenback support. 
But the greenback party was virtually dead, and the alliance was regarded as a 
nonpolitieal organization. 

92 Pioneer Press (St. Paul), April 19, 1885; October 12, 22, 1888. 

%3 Donnelly described himself in 1886 ‘‘As one who has heretofore for many 
years co-operated with the Democratic party, who now desires its growth and 
triumph and would like to see it what its founder, Thomas Jefferson, intended 
it should be —the fearless defender of the rights of mankind.’’ From a Donnelly 
circular letter in the Castle papers, dated August 20, 1886. But in 1891 Donnelly 
declared that he had never voted the democratic ticket in his life. Clipping from the 
Duluth Tribune, October 22, 1891, in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 9. 
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ation had made its appearance in Minnesota as early as 1881, 
and had grown steadily in numbers and importance.” It was a 
yon-partisan affair, closely resembling the grange of the seven- 
ties, and seeking the alleviation of much the same agricultural 
erievanees —low prices of grain, unfair systems of grading, 
elevator frauds, excessive railway rates, inadequate and diserim- 
inatory transportation, exorbitant interest charges, and the 
like, The alliance taught independence of party affiliation, but 
advised its members to vote only for men who would act in the 
iiterest ef the farmers. By 1886 its influence was too strong 
to be ignored, and in the campaign of that year both parties 
made an earnest effort to conciliate the farmer vote. The 
demoerats named for governor Dr. Albert A. Ames, whose ree- 
erd as mayor of Minneapolis had won hearty applause from 
the reform forees, and the republicans, with a less satisfactory 
candidate, A. R. MeGill, wrote into their resolutions every de- 
mand that the alliance forces made.” 


Donnelly saw great possibilities in the growing spirit of 
cooperation among the farmers, and naturally he could not long 
resist the temptation to offer his leadership to this new move- 
ment for reform. He found, however, that the constituted au- 
thorities of the alliance were not altogether willing to yield their 


place to him. There was, to begin with, a total disagreement 
as to the ticket which the alliance should support in the forth- 
coming election. The alliance officers quite generally favored the 
demoeratie candidates, while Donnelly leaned decidedly toward 
the republicans.”° The nomination of Ames, he contended, had 
not rid the democratic state central committee of the party 


*4 Considerable light is thrown upon the early history of the alliance in Minnesota 
by a report of the alliance state secretary, Erie Olson, printed in the Great West 
(St. Paul), February 14, 1890. 

* Smalley, History of the republican party, 220; Pioneer Press, September 15, 
23, 1886. 

% Personal feeling no doubt had something to do with Donnelly’s attitude. 
He told the truth when he wrote to a friend that ‘‘the democratic party has 
pretty emphatically said that it wants nothing to do with me. . . . I have been 
beaten for Congress by the Hill-Kelly crowd, beaten for the surveyor-generalship, 
deprived of the slightest recognition by the Executive, read out of the party by 
the Democratic state central committee, defeated in my own county, and even 
yet daily eartooned by the Democratic state newspaper organ. A thoroughbred 
Democrat would find it hard to digest this treatment; but to one who is an Inde- 
pendent, and who has only co-operated with the Democrats as an ally, it is especially 
galling.’’ Donnelly to J. L. MeDonald, October 6, 1886, Donnelly papers. 
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bosses —men who were the open and uncompromising enemies 
of reform. Furthermore, the democratic convention had refused 
to hear a committee of farmers and laborers who sought to 
present to it their views—a committee of which, incidentally, 
Donnelly was the chief spokesman. On the other hand, this same 
committee had been most cordially received by the republican 
convention a few days before, and Donnelly had been given ay 
ovation. As to the platforms themselves, Donnelly found the 
democratic document vague and misleading, whereas the republi- 
can resolutions were on some points even stronger than the 
reformers had asked.” But Donnelly’s loudly proclaimed pref- 
erences were entirely ignored. Although making no recommen- 
dation officially, the majority of the alliance leaders evidently 
favored Ames, and they were able to deliver to him sufficient 
alliance votes to reduce the republican majority to a mere hand- 
ful.** Donnelly remained aloof from the state campaign, nurs- 
ing equal grievances against the democratic machine and those 
alliance officers who had refused to follow where he led. He 
made every effort thereafter to belittle the men who had, as he 
thought, betrayed the alliance.*® They learned to hate and fear 
him, and they constituted a little nucleus around whom gathered 
as time went on many other reformers who for one reason or 
another fell out with Donnelly. He never again knew what it 
was to have the undivided support of the reform element. 
Failing to dictate to the alliance officers, Donnelly now deter- 
mined, regardless of them, to take over the active control of the 
reform forces within the state. Against strenuous opposition 
he had succeeded in securing a seat as an independent in the 
lower house of the state legislature.’ Here, because of his out- 


97 The committee referred to was a joint committee of thirty appointed from 
members of the Farmers’ alliance and Knights of labor, and more or less officially 
authorized to sound out the two party conventions on their attitude toward reforn 
Donnelly’s report is given in the Pioneer Press, September 24, 1886. 

98 Smalley, History of the republican party, 224-225. 

99 His sentiments were well reflected in a letter from the state lecturer of the 
alliance, at that time one of his trusted friends. ‘‘What must the Alliance do 
to be saved?’’ it ran. ‘‘In my humble judgment it will have to unload and throw 
overboard a few Jonah’s or go to the bottom, It has done much good as an agitator 
but as a cohesive power it has been a total failure. It needs a thorough reorga’ 
ization.’’ See Thomas C. Hodgson to Donnelly, November 21, 1866, in the Donnelly 
papers. 

1 Donnelly first sought a nomination at the hands of the democrats of his 
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standing ability and his long political experience, he felt that he 
could easily make himself the leader of the alliance members, 
and with their solid support he might hope to force the repub- 
licans, Who had a majority in each house, to redeem their cam- 
paign pledges.* This would not only secure reform legislation, 
but it would also serve to discredit those alliance leaders who 
had planned another course. 

Long before the legislature met Donnelly was hard at work on 
his plan to unite the farmer vote. Through an extensive cor- 
respondence carried on with his friends in various parts of the 
state he found out definitely the names of all the farmer members 
elected te the house of representatives, and all other members 
who might reasonably be expected to support the farmers’ 
cause.’ To these prospective followers he sent in due time 
a circular letter* in which he asked them to assemble at an ap- 
pointed place and hour on the day before the opening of the 
legislative session. The object of the meeting he described to 
be the formation of a farmer organization with which to combat 
the ‘‘wily politicians.’’ It might even be possible to agree on 
a farmers’ candidate for speaker. Donnelly’s overtures met 
with an immediate and favorable response.* The farmers only 
awaited a leader—they flocked willingly to his standard, ap- 
plauded his propositions, and at their first gathering even agreed 
that it would be wise to meet from time to time during the 
session to decide in advance what their attitude toward newly 
proposed legislation would be.° 
younty, only to have his purpose thwarted by the local agents of the state demo- 
cratic machine. But he was not to be denied. ‘‘ By the use of money,’’ he charged, 
‘‘the Ring packed the caucus even in my own county, whereupon the people of the 
county, irrespective of party, nominated me for the lower house, and I was elected 
by nearly 500 majority, although $20,000 were spent in the county to compass my 
defeat.’’ Donnelly to Secretary Lamar, January 1, 1889, Donnelly papers. 

2**T have concluded that you are about right,’’ Thomas C. Hodgson wrote to 
Donnelly early in the campaign. ‘‘The republicans ought to win. They have the 


platform and a thorough organization of the farmers will be able to compel 
enforcement of the provisions of that platform.’’ September 30, 1886, Donnelly 
papers. 

’ Numerous letters in the Donnelly papers, November, December, 1886, substan- 
tiate these statements. 

* Dated November 15, 1886, Donnelly papers. 

5 See, for example, a letter of C. G. Johnsrud to Donnelly, dated November 26, 
IS86, in the Donnelly papers. 

® Pioneer Press, January 4, 1887. 
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With the legislature in session early in 1887 Donnelly speedily 
allied himself with the republicans. So great was their anxiety 
to please him that he might possibly have obtained the speaker. 
ship had he so desired, but he preferred to elevate an aspiring 
young politician named William R. Merriam to that honor, ani 
to receive in return an appointment as chairman of the all-impor. 
tant committee on railroads, and membership on the judiciary, 
educational, and grain and warehouse inspection committees. 
He thus became easily the most powerful man in the house, 
‘*Never in the history of our state,’’ wrote one observer, ‘has 
it been in the power of one man to do so much good . . . by 
leading the friends of Equal Rights in their battle against 
monopoly.’’ * 

But Donnelly’s record in the lower house duplicated in entirely 
too many ways his earlier record in the senate. It would be 
wearisome and profitless to recount it. He championed every 
radical or sensational measure presented, and he himself intro- 
duced no less than fifty-seven bills, of which not more than one- 
third ever emerged even in highly amended form as laws.’ 
Judged from any standpoint except that of the achievement of 
notoriety, his legislative record could not be termed a success. 
‘*Donnelly entered the legislature,’’ one editor exclaimed, ‘with 
the confidence of a large following. He started out as a power. 
ful leader, but he has shown a wonderful lack of real power 
or ability. . . . [He] is brilliant, but vain and impractical. 
He has some good ideas but ruins all by attempting to carry 
everything to the extreme and riding rough-shod over all oppo- 
sition. He has tired and sickened the legislature with his ver- 
bosity, and has lost his following by the continued advocacy ot 
impractical measures.’’ *° 

It should be noted, however, that Donnelly’s unpopularity was 

7 Hall, Observations, 224. 

8 John F, Ames to Donnelly, January 10, 1887, Donnelly papers. 

9The Labor Echo, October 20, 1888, examines carefully Donnelly’s legislative 
record, See also clipping dated October 18, 1888, in Donnelly serapbooks, volume 
6. The most important of Donnelly’s bills to become law granted wide powers 0 


rate regulation to the state railway commission, but the United States suprem 
eourt declared it unconstitutional. Donnelly was ever afterward an implacable fo 


of the doctrine of judicial review. Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 9%; 
Representative (St. Paul), June 28, 1893. 

10 Hastings Democrat, March 10, 1887, quoting the Owatonna Journal. Donn 
scrapbooks, volume 6. 
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ereater among the politicians than among the people. Those 
who had a grievance always knew that they had in him a cham- 
pion. His friends attributed his failure to the desire of oppo- 
nents to bury a man who ‘‘towered head and shoulders’’ above 
them in intellectual strength, and they steadfastly refused to 
regard him as ‘‘a political corpse.’’"' Nor did Donnelly plan to 
eschew polities. To be sure, he occupied himself mainly in the 
months following this session with Shakespearean studies, and 
early in 1888 he went abroad, but he had in mind all the while 
to renew the fight for reform when the next legislature should 
convene, 

No sooner had Donnelly returned from Europe than he found 
himself drawn precipitately into a new political movement. 
Labor leaders, with some farmer support, had conceived the 
idea of welding together the various organizations of workers 
into a new and powerful third party. In a national way this 
agitation found expression at Cincinnati in February, 1887, 
when delegates representing more than a dozen reform groups 
pooled their interests to form the union labor party.’* During 
the summer of 1888 the movement took root in Minnesota. <A 
conference of labor leaders, with the assent of a few alliance 
men, formed for the state what they were pleased to call the 
farm and labor party. Their platform embraced all the latest 
reform ideas, except on the tariff, where it was carefully trimmed 
to fit the new views which Donnelly was reputed to have brought 
back from Europe. And Donnelly, although he had just reached 
Minnesota, and was not fully informed as to the probable 
strength or weakness of the movement, was nominated for gov- 
ernor. With manifest hesitation he accepted the nomination, 
advising the delegates to ‘‘go back to their homes and talk the 
matter over’’ before deciding definitely that they wanted him 
to make the race." 

After a few weeks Donnelly virtually took the decision into 
his own hands, and withdrew his name. He had started out to 
make an energetic campaign, and had delivered several farm 

11 St. Paul Globe, March 7, 1887. 

‘2 Pioneer Press, February 24, 1887; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1888, p. 
778; Haynes, Third party movements, 206. 


Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1888, p. 559; Minneapolis Tribune, August 29, 
1888; 


Pioneer Press, August 29, 1888; see also numerous clippings in Donnelly 
scrapbooks, volume 6. 
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and labor speeches, but he soon discovered that he had back 
of him no organization worthy of the name. There was no 
money for campaign expenses, or even for the printing of 
ballots —a matter of great concern before the Australian sys. 
tem of voting was adopted. To contend with the old parties 
under such circumstances was to Donnelly’s mind like ‘‘spit- 
ting against Niagara.’’** Also, he found that a large majority 
of the alliance men were as yet indifferent, or even hostile, 
to a definite third party program, preferring rather to work 
through one or the other of the older parties. Moreover, cer- 
tain reasons of a more personal nature influenced him to with- 
draw. He wished to return to the state legislature ‘‘to carry 
out the legislation which had failed two years ago,’’ and if he 
ran for governor he could not well run for state representative 
at the same time. His enemies observed, too, that he had his 
eye fixed on a seat in the United States senate, and he would be 
in a better position to push his candidacy for that post as a 
member of the state house of representatives than as the de- 
feated champion of a lost cause.” 

After his withdrawal Donnelly came out openly in favor of the 
republican ticket, and campaigned actively for it all over the 
state. Under the circumstances this attitude was not surprising. 
Nationally, the republican stand in favor of a protective tariff 
suited his newly acquired views perfectly.*® Locally, the repub- 
licans pleased him in many ways. They had reeognized his 
ability by allowing him high committee appointments in the last 
legislature ; they had permitted him to appear before their state 
convention and to address that body, even while he was a can- 
didate for governor on the farm and labor ticket; most of all, 
they had nominated his portégé, Merriam, for the governorship. 
Nor is it likely that these actions were unaccompanied by flat- 
tering promises, which were never intended to be kept.” 

14 St. Paul Dispatch, October 11, 1888; Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1585, p. 
559; Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 6. 

15 Clippings dated October, 1888, in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 6. 

16 See ante, 103. 

17 St. Paul Dispatch, October 11, 1888; Minneapolis Journal, September 2%, 
1888; Pioneer Press, October 22, 1888. Donnelly said later that if the farm and 
labor party had not placed him in nomination he would have gone into the repub!i 


ean state convention to vote for Merriam. But he disliked to desert his friends. 
Pioneer Press, October 12, 1888. 
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Donnelly’s withdrawal probably benefited the republicans, for 
they won easily, but it brought him small reward. He lost his 
seat in the legislature by a margin of less than a hundred votes ;"* 
he commanded the support of only a handful of alliance men in 
his race for the United States senate;’® and he was ever after- 
wards regarded by those who had organized the farm and 
labor party as a traitor to ‘‘the cause.’’ This campaign did 
much, also, to increase the number of those who held that Don- 
nelly was primarily a place-seeker and a turncoat who would 
willingly adopt any means or serve under any banner to advance 
himself politically.” 

Donnelly did not wholly merit this reputation. He was al- 
ways easily flattered and easily duped. No doubt he believed 
sincerely that in lending his support to the republicans he was 
doing the best thing possible for ‘‘the people,’’ for whose wel- 
fare he had a real and lasting passion. ‘‘You must be independ- 
ent of political parties,’’ he told a Minneapolis audience during 
the campaign, ‘‘and yet ready to use them when it is to your 
advantage. Parties represent colossal masses of unreasoning 
votes; when you can compel a political party to fight your battles, 
vou force all, this horde of barbarians into the column that de- 
fends you. It is sometimes easier to correct a party than a 
people. A compact minority, wisely balancing itself and holding 
itself calmly together, amid the clamors of howling armies and 
mercenaries, can throw itself into either side, and eventually 
decide the conflict, and carry off the fruits of the victory.’’™ 

Deprived of his legislative prominence, and balked in his 
senatorial ambitions, Donnelly turned his attention in 1889 and 
1890 to the further building up of the Farmers’ alliance.** He 
aceepted the post of state lecturer, and with an able force of 

is St. Paul Globe, November 17, 1888. 

‘9 Pioneer Press, January 12, 18, 1889. Donnelly was the populist candidate 
in 1895 for the United States senatorship, but failed then as ignominiously as in 
1889. In both cases it seems that he really thought that he might be chosen. 


20 Donnelly’s connection with the farm and labor party is explained, and his 
course defended, in the Great West, February 21, May 23, 1890. 

21 Address delivered in Minneapolis, September 29, 1888, and reported in the 
Minneapolis Tribune, September 30, 1888. See also Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 6. 

22 The Great West, a radical weekly newspaper edited by Dr. Everett W. Fish, 
gave great attention to Donnelly’s activities, and furnished him valuable support. If 
not so in name, it was in fact the official alliance sheet. The first issue was published 
October 18, 1889, 
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deputies he began to spread alliance principles with a vigor 
never known before. Conditions favored his work. Whatever 
the prosperity of other classes during the eighties, the lot of 
the farmer grew steadily more unendurable. Even abundant 
harvests of grain seemed only to glut the markets, and to depress 
the value of cereal products until the grower was fortunate 
indeed if he realized more than the bare cost of production, 
Mortgages were universal and interest rates high.** Donnelly 
and his lieutenants so skillfully played upon the farmers’ mis- 
fortunes that the new alliance chapters in the state began to 
be numbered by the scores and hundreds. In 1890 it was printed 
on the official alliance stationery that ‘‘During the year pre- 
ceding the annual meeting of March 4, 1890, 235 new alliances 
were formed; and nearly 800 in all appeared on the roll of the 
State Alliance. Within one month after the annual meeting 
of 1890 nearly 100 new Alliances have been organized and the 
ery is ‘still they come.’ We hope to have 1000 . . . by the 
middle of the year.’’** 

Since Donnelly was undoubtedly more responsible for these 
results than any other man in Minnesota, many of his friends 
urged that he be elevated to the presidency of the state alliance 
as a fit and proper reward. They felt too, as one editor said, 
that ‘‘The men now at the head of this organization are not 
competent to lead this army to victory, and they must give 
place to men who are equal to the emergency.’’** Probably 
Donnelly concurred fully in the view that the time had come 
when it would be the part of wisdom to give him full control. 
He knew his own competence, and was willing to do his part. 

At the annual meeting of the state alliance in March, 1890, 
Donnelly’s friends presented his name for the office of president, 
no doubt confidently expecting the triumph of their favorite. 
But the anti-Donnelly forces had also been active, and had 
agreed upon an opposition candidate, R. J. Hall, who defeated 
Donnelly by a few votes.” It was urged successfully that Don- 

23 Nation, 50:269, 329; Pioneer Press, February 2, 1888, March 6, 1890; Buck, 
The agrarian crusade, chapter 7. 

24 Abundant in the Donnelly papers, June, July, 1890. 

25 Great West, March 7, 1890. 


26 St. Paul News, March 6, 1890; Great West, March 7, 1890; Pioneer Press, 
March 7, 1890. 
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nelly was too conspicuous as a politician to head the alliance, 
and that he was in too close fellowship with the republicans. 
He opened himself to the latter charge when he smoothed the 
way for his friend Merriam, then governor, to deliver before 
the convention a low-tariff speech calculated to win alliance 
support for the republican ticket when the governor should be 
a candidate for reélection in the fall.*7 Nevertheless, Donnelly’s 
influence in the convention was great. He was allowed to revise 
ihe alliance constitution, to state in a lengthy platform of prin- 
ciples the political views of the convention, and by a unanimous 
vote to retain his position as state lecturer and organizer.” 

Earlier, even, than the March convention there was a strong 
movement under way in favor of the transformation of the 
alliance into an independent political party. Its size and con- 
tinued growth both suggested and made feasible such a project. 
Indeed, if the farmers could only be persuaded to stand solidly 
together, as now it seemed they might, they could outvote all 
other classes, and could take control of the government of the 
state. And, sinee the alliance program called for reform through 
legislation — legislation which the older parties had seen fit, 
for the most part, to deny —the logic of the situation seemed to 
call for the nomination and election in 1890 of a straight alliance 
ticket, which would put into effect without delay the reforms 
which the farmers demanded. The circumstances were carefully 
considered during the March convention, but it was finally decid- 
ed to leave to the discretion of the executive committee, com- 
posed of all the state officers, the calling of a nominating con- 
vention to place a third party ticket in the field.” 

Strangely enough, Donnelly was not especially pleased with 
this turn of affairs. No one believed more steadfastly in alli- 
ance principles than did he, and no one had worked more earnest- 
ly to make the alliance a success, but when independent political 
action was suggested he demurred. Perhaps he felt that the 


27 St. Paul News, March 6, 1890; Pioneer Press, March 5, 1890. The speeches 
of Donnelly and Merriam before the convention are published in full in the Great 
West, March 14, 1890. 

28 Minneapolis Journal, March 7, 1890; St. Paul News, March 7, 1890; Pioneer 
Press, March 7, 1890. 

*9 Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 299; Nation, 51:42; St. Paul Globe, 
March 7, 1890. 
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possibilities of coéperation with the republicans had not yet 
been exhausted, as his course in presenting Governor Merriam 
to the March convention seemed to indicate. Or, perhaps he 
believed that the movement among the rank and file was not 
yet strong enough to warrant the leaders to proceed.” No man 
ever learned less from experience than did Donnelly, yet he 
could hardly have been wholly blind to the failures which had 
overtaken him in the past when he had attempted to lead without 
a ready band of followers behind him. 

Whatever Donnelly may have thought, the demand for a 
straight alliance ticket was irresistible. The March convention 
had searecely adjourned before the local chapters began to he 
heard from on the subject. So insistently did they urge that 
the alliance ‘‘ go into polities’’ that even Donnelly was convinced, 
and at length joined with the other members of the executive 
committee to call the desired convention for July 16, 1890.* 

But Donnelly’s tardiness in responding to popular desire 
cost him the alliance nomination for governor — a nomination to 
which it would seem that his life-long labors for reform had en- 
titled him. His enemies charged him with insincerity, and 
pointed to his reeoid in 1888, when he had withdrawn from the 
farm and labor ticket in favor of Merriam. To nominate 
Donnelly in 1890, they said, would be to turn the alliance over 
to the republicans.*? And they won converts by their talk. This 
nettled Donnelly. ‘‘I came here,’’ he told the delegates to the 
July convention, ‘‘with the intention of absolutely refusing to 
permit my name to be used in this convention, but I tell you 
this: If it is the sense of this body, with anything like unanimity, 
that I should lead your cause . . . Iam ready to raise your 
banner aloft and carry it, my friends, so help me God, until 
the sun goes down on the day of election.’’** After repeated 
balloting, however, it was found impossible to nominate Don- 
nelly, and S. M. Owen, the editor of a Minneapolis farm journal, 
was selected to head the ticket. Donnelly was not even permitted 


30 St. Paul News, June 17, 1890; Great West, June 20, 1890; St. Paul Globe, 
July 1, 1890, 

31 St. Paul Dispatch, June 16, 17, 1890; St. Paul Globe, July 1, 1890; Appletons’ 
annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 556; Smalley, History of the republican party, 252 

32 St. Paul Globe, July 2, 11, 17, 18, 1890; Minneapolis Journal, July 18, 159); 
St. Paul News, July 18, 1890. 

33 St. Paul Globe, July 18, 1890. 
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to write the platform upon which the alliance candidates should 
stand.** 

The results of the election of 1890 revealed how vast were 
the possibilities of the new movement. Donnelly was convinced 
that the farmers would have won had he only headed their 
ticket. As it was, Owen polled 58,514 votes to 85,844 for Wilson, 
the demoeratie candidate, and 88,111 for Merriam. The Farm- 
ers’ alliance and democrats had nominated the same man for the 
office of state auditor, and he was of course elected by an over- 
whelming majority. Beeause of the alliance defection the re- 
publicans lost to the democrats every congressional district in 
the state but one, while the alliance elected enough members of 
the legislature to hold the balance of power in each house. It 
sent Donnelly to the state senate in spite of the active opposition 
of both the old parties.* 

With the movement assuming such proportions Donnelly be- 
gan to feel more than ever aggrieved that he who had laid the 
foundation for all this success should occupy in it only a second- 
ary position. More than that, those highest in authority sought 
to discredit him with the alliance hosts— even to brand him 
as one who had planned to betray the cause. During the summer 
of 1890 he had actually been told by President Hall that his 
presence at a certain alliance gathering was not desired! ‘‘I 
would not go through another year like the last for all the gold 
in Goleonda,’’ he wrote to a friend. ‘‘Every meeting of the 
Executive Committee was a battle. Whatever I proposed for 
the good of the order was opposed by Hall because I proposed 
it.”’** Donnelly resolved that nothing short of his triumphant 
election to the presidency of the alliance would be an adequate 
vindication of the course he had pursued. ‘‘I have determined,”’ 
he said in a cireular letter issued to the alliance, ‘‘— putting 
all modesty aside —to present to you my own name for the 
office of President . . . If you have faith in me; if you 
believe that for a quarter of a century I have fought the battles 

* Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 556; Minneapolis Tribune, July 18, 
1890; Great West, July 25, 1890; St. Paul News, July 18, 1890. 

A ppletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 557; Smalley, History of the republican 
party, 236; Fish, Donnelliana, 83; Great West, November 14, December 5, 1890. 


® Donnelly letter books, 5: 289, in the possession of the Minnesota historical 
iety, 
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of the people, without a shade of variation or turning; if you 
believe that the railroad corporations of this state have not 
money enough to buy me to desert the cause of the people 

then I ask you to support me.’’** By appealing over the 
heads of the leaders to the actual farmers who furnished the 
votes Donnelly easily secured a large majority of the delegates 
to the next alliance convention pledged to support his candidacy, 
In December, 1890, he received the office which he coveted, and 
during the four years he held it Donnelly and the Minnesota al- 
liance became practically. interchangeable terms. 

An additional reason why Donnelly had fought so hard to se- 
cure the presidency of the alliance was that he believed the 
office would enable him to speak more authoritatively on alliance 
matters when he should again take his place in the state legisla- 
ture. There he hoped to combine the alliance forces with either 
democrats or republicans in order once again to fight for the 
farmers’ program of reform.*’ In this, as usual, he fell far 
short of suecess. He was able to bring about a temporary fusion 
with the democrats, and to agree upon certain plans for legisla- 
tion, but in the long run his legislative activities in 1891 were 
no more productive of results than his previous efforts in the 
same direction. It was not without reason that a St. Paul paper 
declared at the end of the session that ‘‘No man on the floor of 
either house did as much as Ignatius Donnelly to prevent the 
enactment of wise and needed laws. He was not the author of 
a single constructive measure of any value . . . and by his 
endless chattering, his buffoonery, his appeals to the gallery, he 
frittered away the golden hours in which something might have 
been achieved.’’ *° 

Meanwhile certain preliminary steps had been taken toward 
the formation of a nation-wide party of the people. In December, 
1889, a national labor congress, representing the various Farm- 
ers’ alliances, Agricultural wheels, Knights of labor, and kindred 
organizations, met in St. Louis, and though effecting no organic 
union they joined in the adoption of a set of demands not far 


37 Great West, December 5, 1890. 

38 St. Paul News, December 31, 1890. 

‘9 Donnelly letter books, 4: 196. 

40 St. Paul Globe, April 29, 1891. Volume 8 of the Donnelly scrapbooks contains a 
wealth of material on the activities of this session. 
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different from those eventually incorporated into the famous 
Omaha platform of the people’s party. The growing feeling of 
fraternity among all members of the working classes was still 
further attested by a great gathering of alliance and labor forces 
at Ocala, Florida, in November, 1890, where much the same 
program of reform was proclaimed. In the elections of 1890 
the state alliances very generally went into politics, and with 
the help of labor votes they won such success that they held a 
third convention in Cincinnati in May, 1891, and definitely de- 
termined to launch a new political party.” 

By the time of the Cincinnati convention Donnelly was in 
full control of the alliance movement in Minnesota, and ready 
to lend his influence to the creation of a national organization. 
He led the Minnesota delegation to Cincinnati, and took an active 
part — perhaps the most active part—in the proceedings of 
the convention. He brought himself to the fore in an early 
session by a motion which, if adopted, would have committed the 
convention at the outset to the third party idea. He was op- 
posed by Weaver of Iowa, who favored a more deliberate course, 
and the motion failed. But if Donnelly’s action was a trifle 
premature it was nevertheless in line with the sentiment of 
the great majority of the delegates, who followed only a few 
days later the course he had suggested.” 

Donnelly figured also as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions at Cincinnati, and he acquitted himself in this capacity 
with such skill that a place on the platform committee of people’s 
party conventions was thereafter regarded as his by a sort of 
vested right. This accounts in no small part for the fact that 
the manifold criticisms aimed at the populist movement seldom 
struck at the English of its platforms. At Cincinnati Donnelly 
cut the Gordian knot of dissension among the reform forces by 

't Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1890, p. 299; Haynes, Third party movements, 
“30; Frank L, MeVey, The populist movement (American economic association, 


Economie studies, volume 1, number 3 — New York, 1896), 138; Buck, The agrarian 
crusade, 140, 


42 Pioneer Press, May 20, 1891. That Donnelly’s course attracted wide attention 
is shown by the numerous clippings in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 8, dated circa 
May 21, 1890. He claimed later that he originated the scheme of a people’s party 
and carried it through the Cincinnati convention in 1891. Pioneer Press, August 
“9, 1894. Oceasional handbills in his papers refer to him as the ‘‘father of the 
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these magic words: ‘‘We are not here so much to proclaim a 
creed as to erect a banner under which the marching hosts of 
reform can rally.’’ The resolutions carefully evaded all contro- 
versial material. ‘‘We believe,’’ said Donnelly, ‘‘that the party 
that, in such a crisis as this, shortens its platforms, lengthens 
its muster roll.’’ * 

Though the Cincinnati decision insured the formation of a 
third party, it was thought desirable to come into agreement wit) 
another convention called for St. Louis, February 22, 1892, 
before nominations should be considered. Representatives from 
twenty-two different labor, alliance, and reform organizations 
composed the St. Louis conference, and sought earnestly to 
find some common ground upon which all could stand. Donnelly 
was the man of the hour. His knowledge of parliamentary law 
enabled him to smooth out many of the tangles in which the 
convention became enmeshed; when tendencies toward acidity 
developed he kept the delegates in good humor by his wit and 
oratory; and as a member of the platform committee he again 
lifted up the banner of reform.** The resolutions committee 
reported both a preamble and a platform. The preamble was 
written entirely by Donnelly, read by him before the conference 
to the accompaniment of tumultuous applause, and to this day 
it remains the most famous document in populist history. Re- 
producing the argument of Cesar’s column, it pointed to the 
condition of the country and of the world in justification of the 
new movement. ‘‘A vast conspiracy against mankind’’ was en- 
visaged, which only the intelligent codperation of the working 
classes could overthrow. Failure to accomplish this end would 
bring the nation face to face with ‘‘terrible social convulsions, 
the destruction of civilizat‘on, or the establishment of an absolute 
despotism.’’ With this challenge ringing in their ears the dele- 
gates adjourned, having made provision for another convention 
to meet at Omaha, Nebraska, July 4, 1892, to make nomina- 
tions.” 

43 Clipping from a Cincinnati paper, dated May 21, 1891, in Donnelly serapbooks, 
volume 8. 

44 MeVey, Populist movement, 140; St. Paul Globe, February 25, 1892; Pioneer 
Press, February 25, 1892. Numerous clippings from St. Louis papers are preserved 
in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 11. 

45 The preamble read by Donnelly at St. Louis differs in some details from tl 
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Donnelly of course played an important part in the proceed- 
ings at Omaha. He was repeatedly talked of as the candidate 
of the new party for the presidency, but his many idiosyncracies 
were so many disqualifications, and it was realized that his nom- 
ination would have been as great a mistake as was the nomination 
of Greeley in 1872. No one wished to deny him a place on the 
nlatform committee, however, and his success in that capacity 
at St. Louis was repeated at Omaha. Probably the Omaha plat- 
form, nine-tenths of which Donnelly claimed to have written, 
expressed his political views better than any other single docu- 
ment. It demanded government ownership and control of the 
railroads, with appointments to railroad offices to be made 
‘onder a civil service regulation of the most rigid character’? ; 
‘‘a national currency, safe, sound and flexible’’ to be distributed 


preamble of the Omaha platform. Following is Donnelly’s original version of that 
familiar document: 

‘*The conditions which surround us justify our co-operation. We meet in the 
midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political and material ruin. 
Corruption dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress, and touches 
even the ermine of the Bench. The people are demoralized. Many of the states 
have been compelled to isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. The newspapers are subsidized or miézzled, 
public opinion silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mortgages, 
labor impoverished, and the land concentrating in the hands of capitalists. The 
urban workmen are denied the right of organization for self-protection; im 
ported pauperized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing army, unrecog 
nized by our laws, is established to shoot them down, and they are rapidly degener- 
ating to European conditions. The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up collosal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of mankind and 
the possessors of these in turn despise the republie and endanger liberty. From 
the same prolific womb of governmental injustice we breed the two classes — tramps 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is appropriated to enrich 
bondholders; silver, which has been accepted as coin since the dawn of history, 
has been demonetized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreasing the 
value of all forms of property as well as human labor; and the supply of currency 
is purposely abridged to fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise, and enslave industry. 
A vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized on two continents, and is 
taking possession of the world. If not met and overthrown it forbodes terrible 
social convulsions, the destruction of civilization, or the establishment of an absolute 
despotism. In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working people and 
producers of the United States have come together, in the name of peace, order 
and society to defend liberty, property and justice. We desire our union and in 
dependence. We assert our purpose to vote with the political organization which 
represents our principles. ’’ 

Printed in the Great West, March 4, 1892. The Pioneer Press, February 25 
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direct to the people; the free and unlimited coinage of silver a} 
the ratio of sixteen to one; a graduated income tax; retrench. 
ment in governmental expenditures; postal savings banks; pro. 
hibition of land monopoly; and the reclamation by the govern. 
ment for the use of actual settlers of all railroad and alien owned 
lands. This program of reform, however, was to Donnelly ang 
the true populist secondary in importance to wrenching the 
government from the control of the plutocrats and placing i 
in the hands of the people. The preamble, which Donnelly lef; 
virtually as he had read it at St. Louis, better than the actual 
resolutions expressed the populist views, and when Donnelly 
again presented his arraignment of modern society the dele- 
gates staged a demonstration which blocked all proceedings for , 
twenty-five minutes.“ 

The campaign of 1892 marks the climax of Donnelly’s career, 
Everyone acclaimed him, his oratory, and his platforms. The 
great cause of reform for which he had battled so long seemed 
to be on the way to certain success. He found himself one of 
the foremost of a magnificent and genuine party of the people. 
‘‘There is not in this gathering,’’ he boasted at Omaha, ‘‘a 
single president of a railroad company, there is not a single 
representative of any of the rings which are robbing and sucking 
the life blood out of this American people.’’*? He looked for- 
ward confidently to a new alignment of party forces. ‘‘I should 
not be surprised,’’ he declared, ‘‘before the end of this campaign 
to see but two parties in the country, one representing Wall 
Street . . . and the other the great toiling masses of the 
American people.’’ * 

Returning to Minnesota after these outside triumphs, Donnelly 
won new laurels. He crushed with unaccustomed ease a revolt 
against his leadership of the reform forces of the state;* he 
led the Minnesota alliance almost to a man into the ranks of the 
new people’s party; and he secured for himself the populist 

46 Appletons’ annual cyclopaedia, 1892, pp. 421, 753; Great West, July 8, 1), 
1892. Numerous clippings from Omaha papers, and other cosmopolitan dailies, 
are to be found in Donnelly serapbooks, volume 13. 


47 St. Paul Globe, July 3, 1892. 
48 Clipping from the Sioux City Journal, July 8, 1892, in Donnelly scrapbooks, 


volume 13. 
49 St. Paul Globe, July 7, 8, 1892; Smalley, History of the republican party, 20. 
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»omination for governor, and for his friends minor places on the 
reform ticket. He was now a real party ‘‘boss.’’ © 

That his party would win, at least in Minnesota, Donnelly 
never seemed to doubt. So confident was he of success that he 
spurned all suggestions of fusion with the democrats,” and 
declared that the new party without help could poll not less than 
100,000 votes, many more than enough to win. He was not even 
discouraged by the republican nomination of Knute Nelson, 
reputed to be the strongest vote-getter in the state. Despite his 
sixty odd years Donnelly carried the gospel of populism person- 
ally to every corner of the state. His vitality was remarkable 
On the eve of election he declared that since his nomination he 
had made one hundred and forty speeches, had written a book, 
and had gained two pounds in flesh.*? 

The election results were deeply disappointing to Donnelly. 
They showed, he said, ‘‘that the People’s party afforded no 
promise of reward for me or any other man.’’ Instead of an 
easy first he found himself a poor third in the race, and his 
vote fell nearly 20,000 short of the vote which the alliance can- 
didate had polled two years before. Donnelly clearly was not 
responsible for this slump, for he ran about 10,000 votes ahead 
of Weaver, and probably made a better showing than any other 
populist could have made in Minnesota that year.** But there 
was scant comfort in this. His personal ambitions were crushed 
—even if the forces of reform should one day triumph, the 
event lay so far in the future that he might not hope to partici- 
pate in the fruits of victory. Ultimate triumph for the cause 
seemed itself uncertain, and the pessimism of Cesar’s column 
settled down on its author anew. He was never quite the same 
man again. 

Donnelly’s changed attitude was in no way more evident than 
in his conduct during the next session of the state legislature. 
Instead of the turbulent figure he had always been before he 

St. Paul News, July 15, 1892; Minneapolis Tribune, July 15, 1892; Appletons’ 

ial eyclopaedia, 1892, p. 470. 

51 Pioneer Press, August 11, 20, 1892. The populists, Donnelly explained later, 


selected two democrats for supreme court justices because they had no lawyers 
of their own, and the democrats in return for this favor indorsed four 


po} ulist 
tors, but fusion went no further than this. Representative, April 19, 1893. 


52 St. Paul Globe, November 6, 1892; Minneapolis Tribune, November 8, 1892. 
Minnesota historical collections, 13:338. 
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now became a sober and sensible legislator, interesting himself, 
actively in remedying defective bills, in supporting good 
ones and opposing bad ones, but showing little of the 
old time disposition to monopolize the session in the interes 
of his own measures. ‘‘I yield to the judgment of the people,” 
he said, ‘‘for the excellent reason that I cannot help myself, 
and I have no desire to make a factious opposition to the wil] 
of the people as expressed at the ballot-box. . . . I do not 
expect to be a candidate again for any other office, and at the 
end of the session I want to separate from all members of the 
senate on terms of kindness and good will.’”* During this period 
Donnelly began two important works of investigation. He 
uncovered a series of pine lands frauds by which the state lost 
payment for thousands of dollars worth of pine cut from the 
state school lands,*® and he was chiefly instrumental also iy 
revealing the existence in the northwest of a ‘‘coal combine,” 
which effectually controlled the retail price of coal, and main- 
tained it at a high figure.” 

But Donnelly found it entirely impossible to abandon the 
habits of a lifetime. An agitator he had always been; an agitator 
he always would be. Once more he ventured into the journalistic 
field. During the campaign of 1892 he had quarreled with Dr. 
Fish, whose conduct as editor of a radical weekly ealled the 
Great West had displeased him, and now he decided to establish 
a rival newspaper. The Representative, an official organ of the 
populist party in Minnesota, was the result. For each issue o! 
this journal Donnelly wrote a page of spicy editorials, in whicl 
he fairly excelled himself as a flayer of men and measures 
opposed to the welfare of the ‘‘masses,’’ whom he had made 11 
his life work to defend. In form and content the Representati 
much resembled the Anti-Monopolist of earlier years.” 

Donnelly also continued to express populist views from the 

54 Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 15, 

55 Pioneer Press, December 16, 1892. 

56 Report of the pine land investigation committee to the governor of Minnes 
Filed with the governor December 21, 1894 (St. Paul, 1895). 

57 Pioneer Press, March 24, 1893. Following this investigation Governor Nelson, 
on Donnelly’s advice, called an antimonopoly convention to meet in Chicago, 
5, 1893. Delegates representing thirteen states attended, and passed anti-trust 
resolutions. Donnelly and a few followers, mostly populists, bolted the convention 


because the resolutions were not radical enough. Representative, June 7, 1893. 
58 The first number of the Representative was published April 19, 1895. 
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forum. The hard times following the panie of 1893 created 
a great demand for the type of oratory in which he excelled, 
and audiences of jobless workmen greeted with boisterous ap- 
proval his denunciations of the soulless corporations that had 
deprived labor of the right to work, and of the supine govern- 
ment which refused to come to its relief. But Donnelly was 
always careful not to counsel unlawful measures. ‘‘The rem- 
edy,’’ he told a mass meeting of the unemployed in St. Paul, 
“is not to be found in violence. . . . Those who invite out- 
breaks hate the laboring man.’’*’ ‘‘In this country,’’ he said 
in a labor day speech at Anaconda, Montana, ‘‘where the ballot- 
box stands open, and the majority governs, if the 
people . . . are robbed of their liberties and reduced to 
serfdom, no one is to blame but themselves. . . . When the 
majority acting through the ballot box cannot preserve their 
liberties, then it will be time to talk about armed revolution.’’ 
But he was quick to warn statesmen of the voleano upon which 
they stood: ‘*Weare all of us profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that if some change does not take place in public 
affairs there will be not only political revolution but physical 
revolution. The masses to-day through all mining and manu- 
facturing regions are held in check and obedience by dread of 
rifles and Gatling guns. As the pressure of wretchedness in- 
creases this fear may pass away, and when it does where will 
our country be?’’® 

Donnelly kept out of polities fairly well until 1896, interesting 
himself, however, in free silver, the panacea to Which most of 
the reformers of the period trusted. As early as 1876 he had 
denounced the demonetization of silver, and whenever he alluded 
to the subject thereafter it was to defend free coinage as a 
fitting means of increasing the money supply. He believed that 
the country was growing at such a rate that the volume of cur- 
reney needed to be increased. ‘‘If gold and silver cannot be 
issued in sufficient volume,’’ he said, ‘‘by all means let us have 
paper money.’’ 

While Donnelly was too great an opportunist to omit to take 

5° Representative, August 30, 1893; St. Paul Globe, August 27, 1893. 

°° Clipping from the Anaconda Standard (Montana), September 6, 1893, in 
Donnelly serapbooks, volume 14; Penny Press (Minneapolis), June 8, 1894, 


*t Anti-Monopolist, November 9, 1876; clipping from the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 
16, 1891, in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 8. 
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advantage of the wave of passion for free silver, he never 
considered that item the central feature of the populist program, 
‘*The silver question is but an incident in the great struggle that 
covers the world,’’ he declared.*? Even when he wrote a book 
called The American people’s money, it proved to be a better 
defense of paper money than of silver, and it included between 
its covers arguments favoring all the reforms for which Donnelly 
stood. After the campaign of 1896 was over he characterized 
free silver as a ‘‘single temporary side issue,’’ and declared 
that ‘‘bi-metalism was tolerated by us only as the lesser of two 
evils.’’ ‘‘Scientifie paper money, irredeemable, based on the 
credit and wealth of the nation, issued and its volume controlled 
by the nation without the intervention of banks is the populist 
ideal money.’’ 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Donnelly 
looked askance at the populist fusion with the democrats iy 
1896. It appeared to him to be a selling out of all the other and 
more vital principles of populism in the hope of obtaining a 
single insignificant reform. He earnestly desired that the pop- 
ulist party should preserve its separate identity, and remain 
faithful to the full program of the Omaha platform. Of the 
reforming ardor of the democrats he had grave doubts.” 

As a matter of fact fusion was no part of the original populist 
program in 1896. The people’s party convention that year 
was purposely timed to meet later than the republican and dem- 
ocratic conventions in the expectation that the ‘‘gold-bugs”’ 
would capture both the old organizations. The free silver ele- 
ments of the old parties could then be induced to codperate in 
the naming of a satisfactory third party ticket, and with the 
forces of ‘‘plutocracy’’ divided, the chances of the ‘‘masses’’ 
would be good.® Donnelly dreamed that the populist nomina- 


62 Pioneer Press, August 2, 1893. ‘‘There is no doubt,’’ he said, ‘‘that both 
gold and silver should be disearded, and an international legal tender paper money 
established; but that is a vast reformation the world is not yet ready for; — the 
greater part of mankind have never yet heard of it.’’ Representative, August °, 
1893. 

63 Representative, November 23, 1898. 

64 Ibid., July 29, 1896; Haynes, Third party movements, 291; McVey, Populist 
movement, 182. 

65 Henry D. Lloyd, ‘‘ The populists at St. Louis,’’ in the Review of reviews, 14 
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tion would come to him. When, however, the free-silverites 
eaptured the Chicago convention and named Bryan, the whole 
scheme was thwarted, and even Donnelly acquiesced apparently 
in the general populist determination to join with the democrats. 
In fact, the political views of the democratic candidate so closely 
accorded with Donnelly’s that in later years the witty Irishman 
remarked that ‘‘Had there been no People’s Party Mr. Bryan 
would never have been a presidential candidate. We put him 
to school and he wound up by stealing the school-books.’’ "* 

At the populist convention, however, Donnelly found his own 
name still mentioned for the presidency by those most hostile 
to fusion, now called the ‘‘middle-of-the-roaders.’’ Immediately 
his old ambitions soared and he wished to see his candidacy 
pushed before the convention. But several of his enemies were 
among the Minnesota delegates, and they chose to obtain sweet 
revenge for the many defeats he had administered to them in 
previous years. They refused him his accustomed place on the 
platform committee, they rejected his selections for national 
committeemen, and they ignored his prospective candidacy for 
the presidential nomination.” The Donnelly boom forthwith 
collapsed, and Donnelly came home to Minnesota more disap- 
pointed, and more broken in spirit, than he ever had been before. 
‘“‘Qur soul is weary of this whole business,’’ he mourned. ‘‘We 
shall retire to our library. . . . In the domain of literature 
we have a realm of our own.”’ ‘‘If we had nominated our own 
candidate in July and made our own campaign, we should have 
polled five million votes and McKinley would have been defeat- 
ed.’’ By what process of reasoning he arrived at this conclu- 
sion, it is not easy to see.* 

Donnelly supported Bryan in 1896, but his subsequent’ career 
parties with the object of catching the crumbs that might fall from the tables,’’ 
a correspondent wrote to ‘‘Calamity’’ Weller of lowa, July 26, 1896, in the 
Weller papers, in the possession of the Wisconsin historical society. 

°° Representative, September 28, 1898. See also files of the same paper for 
the weeks before the July convention, and Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 138. 

‘7 Minneapolis Journal, July 22, 1896; Donnelly scrapbooks, 18: 83, 109, 113, 161. 


°S Representative, July 29, 1896; December 1, 1897. 1n spite of his determination 


to retire to his library Donnelly served in the state legislature in the session af 
1897, and refused to run for reélection in 1898 only because he had that year 
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was chiefly devoted to an unsuccessful attempt to rescue pop. 
ulism from the devouring jaws of a silver democracy. He placed 
himself at the head of a small but resolute minority, who resisted 
all further temptations to fusion, and avowed the belief tha; 
plutocracy could be overthrown only by a party ‘‘created ex. 
pressly to fight plutocracy and which has no plutocratie elemey: 
in its ranks.’’** Anxious lest the mistakes of 1896 be repeated 
in 1900 these middle-of-the-roaders held a convention in Cin. 
cinnati as early as 1898 to determine on a course of action, 
They decided in favor of immediate nominations, and they ae- 
cepted a platform which the practiced Donnelly himself had 
written —a platform as rhetorical and impassioned as the Oma- 
ha platform of 1892. ‘*The People’s Party,’’ it said, ‘was 
born to live and not to die. It has done more for mankind iy 
five years than any other party has accomplished in twenty. 
five years. . . . We implore our fellow citizens to unite 
with us in one grand effort to build up a reform party that will 
liberate mankind.’’ Donnelly received the vice presidential 
nomination, was indorsed for the same position by another con- 
vention held in 1900, and in pursuit of that office he made his 
last campaign. He died on the first day of the twentieth cen- 
tury.”° 

At the time of his death Donnelly was probably the most 
widely known man in Minnesota. He had addressed audiences 
in practically every town of the state, not once or twice but 
repeatedly. Everyone recognized his short, plump figure, his 
monkish, smooth-shaven face, his tawny hair, and his genial 
smile. Outside of polities people liked him, and his neighbors 
rarely deserted him even at the ballot-box. He knew how to be 
entertaining and agreeable, and utterly unpretentious even in 
the most ordinary society. He delighted above all to show his 
hospitality to the many guests who came bidden or unbidden 
to his home in Nininger. As a conversationalist few men hav 
excelled him. 

No one ever denied Donnelly’s oratorical skill. ‘*The expres 
sion of his face, his gestures and the very pose of the man inter- 

69 Representative, December 1, 1897, September 14, 1898. 

70 The proceedings of this convention and the platform which it adopted are 
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ested the audience nearly as much as his words.’”' He was ‘‘the 
darling of the crowd, sparkling, wayward, and incalculable. He 
seemed to possess the whole wide gamut of expression and 
emotion.’’”* ‘*His sareasm and withering scorn when he is 
aroused and angered annihilates opposition. He can laugh an 
opponent ‘out of court’ by a humorous story. He can convulse 
an audience with merriment and the next moment send them into 
tears.’’™ Itis said that he was like Wilkin Micawber in the use 
of language —‘‘flowery and profuse.’’ As one critic puts it, 
‘‘He makes a social cataclysm out of a very small tea party.’’™ 
This is in a measure true. Nor did his orations show great pro- 
fundity of thought—he was at his best in unsparing denunci- 
ation or encomium. His argumentative triumphs were won by 
reasoning which was adroit and clever, but usually full of 
sophistry. No one could more easily make the worse appear the 
better reason, and apparently no one delighted more in doing 
so. He possessed remarkable facility in the use of statistics 
for this purpose, and could fairly breathe into dull figures 
the breath of life. Audiences listened to his deductions with 
interest, and almost invariably with temporary conviction.” 

lt was his jokes and witticisms that won for Donnelly the 
applause of the crowd. He seemed to know all the old, reliable 
stories, and he recited them with telling effect to illustrate his 
points. ‘* Wit is the sudden juxta-position of incongruous ideas,’’ 
he onee declared. ‘‘Surprise is the essence of wit.’’* Yet it 
mattered little how familiar were the stories Donnelly told, 
for it was his way of telling them that made them take. On one 
oceasion he was engaged in a debate with a speaker who related 
many anecdotes supposed to be amusing, but told them so badly 
that they failed to interest the audience. When the ‘‘sage’’ took 
the floor to reply he abandoned all pretense of argument, and 

"| Representative, September 28, 1898. 

7 Minnesota historical collections, 13:340. 

78 Clipping from Lincoln Journal (Nebraska), January 8, 1891, in Donnelly serap- 
books, volume 8. 

74 Pioneer Press, December 3, 1890. 

7 Donnelly’s oratory paid him well. Writing to Weller of Iowa, July 6, 1891, 
he stated that he received $100 and expenses for lectures on literary subjects, 
but he added: ‘‘I do not like to charge for political speeches, for they are with 
me a ‘labor of love.’ ’’ Weller papers. 
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merely told over again the stories which the preceding speaker 
had bungled. Needless to say, he brought down the house. 
His wit was quick as a flash. Once when bombarded with eab- 
bages during a speech he shouted: ‘‘Gentlemen, lend me your 
ears—I don’t want your heads.’’ Just after his defeat for 
governor in 1892 he addressed a St. Paul audience which had 
been very impatient for him to take the platform. ‘Judging 
from this enthusiastic reception,’’ he began, ‘‘I would appear 
to be the most popular man in the state of Minnesota—’”’ ‘You 
are, you are,’’ yelled the crowd; and Mr. Donnelly added, ‘‘be- 
tween elections.’’"’ He delighted in replying to hecklers, and 
unless blinded by sudden anger he seldom failed to confuse 
them. ‘‘When you retort to your enemies with a smile on your 
face,’’ he was told by one of his friends, ‘‘in your jovial, half- 
sarcastic way . . . you have a wonderfully strong and 
drawing power on your hearers which brings them to your side 
in droves, and utterly disarms your enemies . . . when you 
allow yourself to get angry and a cloud gathers on your brow 
like the cloud around Vesuvius on the last day of Pompeii 
. - . it frightens people from you.’’” 

But it was the fighting instinet which, after all, was Donnelly’s 
most outstanding characteristic. He fairly gloried in combat, 
and neglected few opportunities to place himself in the thick 
of the fray. More than this, to use his own rather inelegant 
phrase, he always chose to espouse ‘‘the cause of the so-called 
under dog in the fight.’’** He loved not merely to fight, but 
to fight against odds. His political career is the story of one con- 
test after another. He became a republican to fight slavery; he 
became an antimonopolist to fight the railways and their allies; 
he became a greenbacker to fight what he called the ‘‘money 
power’’; he became a populist to fight the ‘‘plutocracy’’ in 
whatever form it raised its head. The underlying motive of 
his literary labor is this same undying spirit of pugnacity. He 
fought traditional views in his Atlantis, his Ragnarok, his Cryp- 
togram, his Cesar’s column, and all the rest. His passion tor 


77 Pegler, ‘‘Stories of Ignatius Donnelly,’’ in the Minneapolis Tribune, January 
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battle entered even into his personal relationships. He was 
repeatedly embroiled with his creditors; he gained endless no- 
toriety by a great libel suit which he brought in 1891 against the 
leading newspaper in St. Paul;*° he rejected the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic church to which he was bound by every natural 
tie, only to accept in his declining years the vagaries of spirit- 
ualism; and he defied publie opinion by wedding, when he was 
nearly sixty-six years of age, a young woman of twenty-one. 
Said a contemporary critic, ‘‘ Men like Donnelly have a constitu- 
tional aversion for anything which is established or has public 
sanction. Donnelly is opposed to existing parties for the same 
reason that he attacks Shakespeare. It is his nature to insist on 
combating the majority. His career proves him the prince of 
cranks, ready at all times to draw a lance in behalf of any new 
cause, provided only that it be contrary to good judgment and 
universal policy.’’ ® 

While these facts of themselves largely account for the failure 
of so good a warrior to win victories, certain other of his handi- 
caps also deserve mention. His painful anxiety to achieve 
political preferment alienated many, who for this reason doubted 
his sincerity. He was not a good judge of men, and seldom 
chose his lieutenants wisely. He was enormously susceptible 
to flattery, and easily deceived by those who stooped to use such 
a weapon. But he was also so exceedingly vain of his own 
opinions that he could seldom be persuaded to modify them even 
on the advice of his best friends. Convinced by frequent and 
bitter experience that no one was to be trusted, he withdrew 
his confidence from those who could have helped him most, 
and often made enemies of men who had been his warmest sup- 
porters. Once deserted by a satellite, he sought vengeance with 
unbecoming zeal. Moreover, he loved the unsavory notoriety 
which his startling deeds and thoughts induced, and he seemed 
fairly to rack his brain in search of new material for sensations. 

No better example of what Theodore Roosevelt called the 
“lunacy fringe’’ of reformers is to be found in all American 


80In 1891 Donnelly sued the Pioneer Press for $100,000 for the republication 
of a slanderous letter written about him by William 8. King, a political enemy. 
He was awarded one dollar. The history of the case is set forth in the Pioneer 
Press, October 21, 1891; St. Paul Globe, October 24, 25, 1891. 

81 Clipping dated May 31, 1891, in Donnelly scrapbooks, volume 8. 
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history. Donnelly was not insincere; he was in earnest, but |) 
lacked a ‘‘balance-wheel.’’ Had he possessed such a mechanism, 
however, he might have been a relatively inconspicuous and or- 
dinary citizen. It was his affinity for the novel or unique, his 
willingness to accept fantastic theories and to espouse untried re- 
forms, that made him the man he was. He, and others of his 
kind, are entitled to a place in history. Out of the visions which 
they see, the dreams which they dream, grow the realities o| 
to-morrow. Many of their ideas are cast aside, but many of 
them, too, are taken up and made effective. Men have almost 
forgotten that once it was only the ‘‘lunacy fringe’’ which advyo- 
cated the abolition of slavery, the regulation of railway rates, the 
control of the ‘‘trusts,’’ the rights of labor, the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people, equal suffrage for 
men and women, and the prohibition of the liquor traffic. As a 
nineteenth century reformer it fell to the lot of Donnelly to advo- 
cate, along with other notions more fantastic, just such reforms 
as these. Judged by contemporary standards he falls far short of 
being a radical at all. He held to the traditional veneration of 
the constitution of the United States, he ever denied that lhe 
was even a socialist, and he denounced in fervid oratory ever) 
suggestion of violence among his followers. He believed that 
the machinery of government need not be overturned; that by 
the addition of certain reforms it could be made to defend the 
rights of the masses as well as it now defended the rights of the — 
classes. His final appeal was always to the ballot-box.* 


‘ Joun D. Hicks 
Hamuine UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Paut, Minnesota 


82‘*The Constitution of the United States is but the sermon on the mount 
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reform temporary abuses by universal ruin.’’ Representative, May 31, 1900. ‘‘We 
do not believe that the path of reform is through the torch and the rifle. We 
believe it is through the ballot-box.’’ Jbid., July 18, 1894. 











RHODES’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nearly thirty years ago both historians and the general intelli- 
tent reading public hailed as a distinet contribution to the his- 
torical literature of the United States the appearance of the first 
two volumes of Mr. Rhodes’s History of the United States, and, 
as the subsequent volumes came out from time to time, both 
interest and admiration grew — interest in the unfolding tale so 
eraphically set forth, and admiration for the industry and ambi- 
tion of a man, trained to a business life, who had taken upon 
himself the toil of searching the sources, poring over the limit- 
less secondary accounts, and synthesizing his accumulated know- 
ledge to produce a work which, no matter how many future 
histories of the period may be written, will always retain its 
place as a foremost exposition of that fateful era from the time 
of the compromise measures of 1850 to the close of reconstruc- 
tion. /As enunciated in the first sentence of his first volume it 
was Mr. Rhodes’s purpose to tell the story of the United States 
over a period of twenty-seven years and let his labors rest with 
the election of President Hayes by the action of congress through 
the electoral commission in 1877. In 1906, fourteen years after 
the publication of the first volume, came volume 7, which accord- 
ing to the original plan was to close the account. Then followed 
nearly a dozen more years during which some noteworthy essays 
and the one volume upon the civil war indicated that the talented 
author was still devoting himself to historical studies, although 
there was no intimation that any more pretentious production 
was under contemplation. / But early in 1919 announcement was 
made that Mr. Rhodes ha@ again attacked the field of American 
history and that soon his narrative of events from 1877 to the 
election of MeKinley in 1896 would be available. In due course 
came out an eighth volume. This work, however, failed to elicit 
the general commendation which had greeted Mr. Rhodes’s 
earlier work; indeed, some reviewers were openly critical of the 
whole effort, while friends of the venerable author everywhere 
universally regretted a volume which no longer gave evidence 
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of the master hand of the historian of the civil war. Intimations 
were rife that volume 8 would in due course be followed by 
volume 9, bringing the narrative down to the present day. While 
there has been no definite announcement that such might not 
eventually be the case, the bringing out in 1920 of a new and 
uniform edition of the complete work in eight volumes, with the 
general index moved from volume 7 to volume 8, has been taken 
as the equivalent of saying that Mr. Rhodes considers his major 
work ended. If this be the fase, as it probably is, all the 
admirers of a truly great hisforian rest well content, for none 
would desire a repetition of fvork which appeared three years 
ago. ] 

The new edition containg in the preface the announcement 
that the original work has *‘been thoroughly revised from time 
to time in various ways. The preparation of my Oxford lectures 
and my one volume History of the Civil War afforded me the 
opportunity to go over the material for the ante-bellum period 
and to make a searching review of the story of the Civil War 
itself.’’ A reading of the new edition seems to indicate that this 
is somewhat of an overstatement, since, except for an occasional! 
note at the end of a chapter, there seems to be little change from 
the original work. Had a thorough revision been made, one feels 
that many things would have been changed, for there have been 
many discoveries and much new light cast upon the period sub- 
sequent to 1850. Except then for the new form with its changed 
binding, for all general purposes the work as it appeared at 
first and the new edition may be looked on as the same thing. 

Nevertheless, even the bringing out in its new dress and thie 
incorporation of the belated volume 8 form an occasion of sut- 

cient importance to warrant the attempt at an evaluation of 
he work as a whole. 

No two men, from the same section and with the same cultural 
background, would or could treat any historical period from 
exactly the same point of view. Far less could two persons, each 
equally trained in handling materials, but from diverse regions 
and with different traditions and sentiments inground from 
youth, be expected to approach the subject from the same start- 
ing point and reach altogether the same conclusions. Hence any 
reviewer and every reviewer can be counted on to find portions 
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of this or any other work handled in a manner which he con- 
ceives capable of other interpretation. In so far as there is a 
mere statement of facts, providing all the facts are set forth, 
there can be no quarrel; but the process of selection and elimi- 
nation together with interpretation of the facts is susceptible 
of many combinations and results depending upon the individ- 
ual writer. The ideal, to be sure, is the laying down of all essen- 
tial facts; then, no matter what conclusions and explanations 
may accompany them, each intelligent reader is in a position to 
form his own interpretation, which may be quite different from 
that reached by the author. But if he has reasonable confidence 
that no available essential details have been omitted or neg- 
lected, he can with no adequate grounds criticize the historian 
even though the reader and the writer reach conclusions as far 
apart as the poles. It is, further, unnecessary to state that 
history cannot be satisfactorily outlined if the writer starts 
with a premise, or if he is a partisan, avowed or silent. No one 
can possibly measure fully to the ideal, irrespective of his purity 
of purpose and honesty of intellectual endeavor; he cannot 
divest himself of innate tendencies, of unconscious or sub- 
conscious preconceptions ingrained by years of impinging influ- 
ences, or of a multiplicity of mental attributes piled up through 
the years. 

»/ In estimating the historical value of such a work as this 

\ /History of the United States, one has to bear in mind that Mr. 
Rhodes was a northerner, growing to manhood in a northern 
society during the years when the events leading to the war 
between the sections were relatively fresh in the minds of those 
with whom he came in daily contact, when the significance of the 
struggle for the north was yet keenly realized. (wre best inten- 
tioned and most honest northerner would be incapable of setting 
down the story from 1850 to 1877 as it would be told by a south- 
erner equally well intentioned and honest. Moreover, aside from 
being a northerner Mr. Rhodes specifically states that ‘‘the 
historian whose sympathies are with the anti-slavery cause of 
1800— and it seems clear that he can most truly write the 
story —’’ cannot approve the whole of Webster’s seventh of 
March speech (1:152). While this dictum comes in connection 
with one episode of the whole tale, it does, nevertheless, appear 
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to be Mr. Rhodes’s point of view for the whole work: only a 
northerner can somewhat near satisfactorily write this chapter 
of our history. Obviously the dictum would not be accepted by 
anyone from south of Mason and Dixon’s line; to him any 
account of this quarter century is bound to be warped and mis. 
interpreted by anyone not a southerner. 

It is necessary, then, at the outset to acknowledge that \r, 
Rhodes was possessed of a certain idée fixe, an idea, however, 
which he would in all sincerity maintain was the result of the 
careful weighing of evidence after prolonged and rigorous inves. 
tigation. Still, taking again our southerner who generally and 
in the conerete paid willing tribute to the essential fairness of 
Mr. Rhodes’s intentions as the volumes came from the press, 
he would entirely reject the notion that Mr. Rhodes or anyone 
else with his cultural background could possibly give an unbiased 
account of the south’s side of the question. So much, then, must 
be admitted from the start? it is a history written from the 
northern point of view by one who was willing to acknowledge 
just as far as in him lay the rights on the other side, but who 
saw in slavery a great moral evil which had corrupted the 
greater portion of a whole society. ) 

Indeed, there was in Mr. Rhodes’s mind no doubt attaching to 
the time-hallowed belief that in slavery one finds the explanation 
of practically all the main currents of American national history 
down to the close of reconstruction. To him other interpreta- 
tions, which had already begun to receive attention even before 
his first volume was published, were apparently unknown or 
cast aside as not pertinent. The pioneer studies of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the belief accepted by more and more students 
that perhaps there were other forces at least equally operative 
in guiding the destinies of the United States, find no place in 
the philosophy of this work. This is particularly obvious in 
the introductory chapter, wherein are sketched the, to Mr. 
Rhodes, salient factors of American history down to 1850. In 
all of this the influence of Hermann von Holst is easily trace- 
able. One might say without exaggeration that the first chapter 
is a summary of the earlier portion of von Holst’s Constitutional 
history. It is hardly fair to judge the whole work by this chap- 
ter, for it is obvious that there Mr. Rhodes relied primarily 
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upon secondary accounts and in it are none of those evidences 
of eareful study of the sources themselves such as characterize 
the parts which form the main narrative. Nevertheless, it is not 
unfair to express a mild regret that in summarizing, for ex- 
ample, the acquisition of Texas, or the events leading to the 
\fexican war the same care was not exercised which entered into 
the preparation of those masterly accounts of the various cam- 
paigns of the civil war. It is unfortunate that no appreciation 
of the western pressure, under the influence of ‘‘manifest des- 
tiny,’’ is shown; the story of Texas in its relation to the United 
States without even the mention of the name of Robert J. Walker 
seems like a de-Hamletized Hamlet; the story of the Wilmot pro- 
viso with no mention of the play of party polities therein leaves 
a feeling of emptiness. 

Such ready acceptance of current opinions, however, is less 
in evidence when the real story begins in chapter 2 of the first 
volume. Nevertheless, the reader is unable to get away from the 
notion that a northern, one hundred per cent republican is telling 
the tale to the end. 

From the standpoint of one who has realized something of 
the significance for the development of this country of the ever- 
expanding west one of the most serious defects of this history 
is the almost complete ignoring of that factor. Some occur- 


/renees west of the Alleghenies receive, of course, mention and 


in certain instances somewhat adequate treatment. Neverthe- 
less, it is no exaggeration to say that Turner and all those who 
have been inspired by that man, to say nothing of the others 
who have independently delved into the study of western history 
in its relation to national development, were an unknown quan- 
tity to Mr. Rhodes, although it is possible that he assumed their 
work to be a mere passing fad, a possession soon to be relegated 
0 the limbo with Weems’s fantastic stories of Washington. 

A few examples may serve to point out this characteristic. 
Take, for illustration, the subject of the public lands and the 
part they played in the period from 1850 to 1862. This falls 
distinetly within Mr. Rhodes’s Treld; furthermore? virtually all 
‘he materials which have been and are being worked over were 
at hand and could have been used by Mr. Rhodes had he grasped 
their import. Preémption, graduation, and distribution, words 
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to conjure with in the thirties and forties, had lost their potency 
by the time 1850 had rolled around. Homestead legislation, or 
the demand for it, had already come to the fore, and from 1850 
to the final enactment of the law of 1862, that subject filled so 
many pages of the Congressional globe that only a man blinded 
to the obvious could possibly have passed it by without comment, 
Nevertheless, the sole references to it in the volumes embracing 
these years are found in the statements that in 1860 the republi- 
can platform contained a plank demanding such legislation (2: 
420) and the bare assertion that in 1862 congress ‘‘passed a 
i law’’ (4:58). 

The interrelation of public land legislation with sectional 
politics receives no mention. The long struggle culminating in 
the passage of the bill which President Buchanan vetoed in 1858 
is passed over in silence. The paramount interest which a whole 
section of the country, with few notable exceptions, manifested 
so definitely and for so long a time is wholly ignored. One is 
forced to the conclusion that that chapter of the history of the 
United States remains to be written and that Mr. Rhodes’s is far 
from being the last word. d 

Again, to take the public lands in another relation, attention 
may be called to the pressure to secure federal grants in aid of 
railroads and their construction. So prominently did the situa- 
tion which produced the compromises of 1850 loom in Mr. 
Rhodes’s mind that not even a passing mention of the discussion 
ending finally in the inauguration of a wide-reaching policy is 
to be found in the pages of volume 1. Indeed, land grants in aid 
of railroad-building call for no comment whatever until, among 
the facts noted for the year 1853, it is stated that ‘‘He [ President 
Pierce in his first annual message| also recommended to Con- 
gress that it should aid’by all constitutional means the construe- 
tion of a railroad to the Pacific coast.’’ 

When one considers the true significance of all that interplay 
of polities, the log-rolling and the trading which eventually pro- 
duced the first grant in aid of the Illinois Central railroad in 
1850, when one recalls the importance of this, not alone for the 
political fortunes of prominent men like Douglas or Atchison or 
a dozen others, but for the whole sectional issue of the time, 
there can be no hesitation in stating that a reading of Mr. 
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Rhodes’s volume alone must leave the student with a most one- 
sided and unbalanced account of the situation. 

What is true of the account for 1850 is equally true of this 
topic for the story of the next dozen years. Alongside of the 
ever-increasing insistence that the federal government must lend 
a hand to bring into being a railroad which should span the con- 
tinent was the constant iteration from every state where public 
lands existed of demands for grants to assist in the construction 
of roads which were far more than local in their potential im- 
portance. To read this History of the United States one would 
never guess that millions of acres had been granted to states and 
reserved for territories, and that these grants had a powerful 
influence in directing political currents. 

To-day we are coming to realize that perhaps the most potent 
forces in the development of the United States were, first, the 
‘ presence of an empire to be disposed of and, secondly, the method 
of that disposition. All this was a closed book to Mr. Rhodes in 
i892. It remained sealed in 1919, when he attempted to tell the 
story after 1877, for there one has the feeling that one witnesses 
the gropings of a man in the dark. Down to the end of recon- 
struction the lamp which guided the historical feet of this writer 
was slavery and its influence upon American political develop- 
ment. When reconstruction closed, slavery and its consequences 
could no longer even by the widest stretch of imagination be 
taken as a keynote, and nothing had been found to take its place. 
The story of industrial growth and organization and the con- 
comitant rise of labor struggles and labor organization is 
related by one who sadly shakes his head and laments that 
things are no longer what they used to be, and who apparently 
gives up trying to solve the enigma with a sigh that the times 
are generally out of joint. To have connected the absence of 
widespread internal industrial strife before the war and the 
presence of wide areas which could drain off the discontented, 
and the rise of bickerings which soon turned into downright 
contest with the exhaustion of a national resource, with the 
removal of the safety valve, seems never to have occurred to 
the venerable historian whose eyes sought without ceasing the 
landmarks of an age gone never to return. 

Closely allied with his attitude toward this all-important sub- 
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ject is Mr. Rhodes’s failure to grasp the significance of those 
agrarian upheavals which, to some at least, form an important 
portion of the history of this country since the civil war. The 
antimonopoly revolt, the granger movement, the alliance feyer 
which culminated in populism, do not, it is true, pass without 
comment. But the attention paid these phenomena reveals the 
fact that their historian did not.and probably could not penetrate 
the causes behind the patent manifestations. One feels that Mr. 
Rhodes would have been glad to know why people could act jy 
such an insane manner, but one cannot admit that he had any 
essential realization of the case. To him the ‘‘soft money” 
craze, the free-silver mania, were incomprehensible expressions 
of a more or less perverted intelligence. 

A rereading of the History confirms the impression that the 
spgctagular glways made an irresistible appeal to Mr. Rhodes, 
This remains true from beginning to end, from the account of 
the debate over the compromise resolutions in 1850 to the chapter 
devoted to the Molly MeGuires in volume 8. A mere statement 
of the space allotted to episodes which had dramatic possibilities 
convinces the reader that Mr. Rhodes reveled i in high lights aud 
deep co: utrasts. No volume escapes this. /It is, naturally, a 
temptdtion to dwell upon those incidents which permit of much 


repreSentaTion ¢ of many equally or more pertinent factors which 
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are prosaic. The very interesting description of New Orleans 
in the grip of an epidemic of yellow fever covers eleven pages 
(1: 402-413). The fugitive slave rescues which followed the 
enactment of the new law of 1850 are detailed at length. Eleven 
pages are necessary to tell the story of the controversy over 
diplomatic costume (1:501-512). The Sumner-Butler affair calls 
for nineteen pages (2: 87-106), while the Brown raid at Harper’s 
Ferry needs thirty-two (2: 340-372). The draft riots in New 
York with their eleven pages are given five times the space 
devoted to the admission of Oregon and Minnesota, despite the 
importance of the latter in the developing sectional contest (4: 
321-332). Instances might be multiplied to include the Johnson 
impeachment trial with its forty-two pages (6: 226-268), the 
description of various strikes from 1877 to and including 1894, 
or a dozen other cases. As a balanced_narrative the story, 
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unquestionably suffers from playing up so markedly so many 
episodes which relatively are of minor importance. To be sure, 
here again enters the personal equation; no two persons see all 
the varying details in exactly the same perspective. Neverthe- 
less, few would concede the contention that such passing though 
dramatie scenes are as significant as many a commonplace occur- 
renee Which admits no brilliant pen picture. 

The tendency to dramatize finds abundant outlet in the civil 
war itself. The maneuvers of armies, battles, retreats, and 
victories lend themselves surpassingly well to swift and incisive 
narrative. Of all the work no portion is better constructed, 
more delicately balanced, than those portions of volumes 3, 4, and 
5 in which the military side of the history from 1861 to 1865 is 
so attractively portrayed. Not only is the story told in an 
able manner, but it is hard to believe that any one has ever 
searched so thoroughly the mass of material available for the 
student of the civil war. If any one knows that formidable com- 
pilation, the Official records of the rebellion, it is Mr. Rhodes. 
There is probably not a man anywhere who has delved into them 
so deeply and utilized them so completely. If there is any one 
portion of the story covered by this work which little needs 
retelling it is the military side of the war. To a slightly less 
degree the same is true of the naval side. When it comes to 
the other phases, however, no such positive statement is war- 
ranted. ™ 

On the diplomatic side the treatment is passable. Mr. Rhodes 
had aceess to the Adams papers so that he was able to incorpo- 
rate some of the information which Charles Francis Adams later 
from time to time brought out in articles appearing in the 
American historical review or in the publications of the Massa- 
chusetts historical society. His ‘‘revision,’’ however, takes no 
notice of the very enlightening results of Dr. F. A. Golder’s 
investigations in the Russian archives. This results in continu- 
ing the fiction of an especially friendly interest as the actuating 
motive for certain acts of the Russian government; for instance, 
no change is made in the account of the reasons why the Russian 
fleet visited New York at a time when it appeared not only 
possible but probable that intervention by France and perhaps 
by England was on the ecards. No intimation is given of the 
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situation in Europe which very largely explains why Russia was 
willing to have its fleet outside the Baltic. Furthermore, had 
a real revision taken place, it seems that some adequate acknowl. 
edgement of the information contained in The education oj 
Henry Adams would have been incorporated.* Taking the com- 
plete diplomatic story, however, one can be reasonably content 
with it as an exposition of the case. 

If military history and narration of the course of ‘‘ polities” 
in the narrower sense fall within the scope of Mr. Rhodes’s more 
adequate treatment, such is not the case when it comes to 
description of economic and social phenomena. ic 
aspects of the period as well as the play of economic forces 
upon formal polities seem not to have engaged the whole-hearted 
interest which could be desired. There are several chapters 
scattered throughout the eight volumes wherein well-written and 
very readable summaries of general tendencies are found, but 
the integration of these factors with the account as a whole lacks 
much of perfection. Professor Fite’s treatment of the social and 
economie forces of the civil war period could have been called 
upon to good advantage, to say nothing of monographs upon 
selected localities like Frederick Merk’s excellent Economic his- 
tory of Wisconsin during the civil war decade. These works, of 
course, were not at hand when the volumes covering the war were 
originally written, but the ‘‘revision’’ might conceivably have 
adverted to them. Some of the mistakes regarding the labor 
situation might through their use have been corrected; a more 
satisfactory discussion of the importance of various labor-saving 
devices which were forced into use by the disarrangement of the 
economic life of the north would undoubtedly have resulted. 
Even without these, however, it is strange that Mr. Rhodes failed 
to grasp the full import, not only for the ultimate northern sue- 
cess but for the effect upon the balance of trade, of such things 
as the various agricultural machines which made possible the 
raising and harvesting of heavy food crops. 

It would be possible to continue at length the seeming neglect 
of economic factors which had their real part in the war, and 


1To refer to a later date, the story of the purchase of Alaska in 1867 is told 
without even a note to hint of the subterranean influences connected with claims an! 


possible advantage to certain interested individuals which were connected with the 
whole matter. 
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which necessarily should be included in a comprehensive history 
of the United States during the war period, but the conclusion 
would still remain the same: that Mr. Rhodes either was not 
interested in, or failed to grasp and understand, their signifi- 
cance. 

On the financial side of the economic life governmental activity 
and polities enter largely; consequently the treatment is more 
complete and satisfactory. Even here one fears that the love 
of the spectacular led the writer into an undue emphasis, for in- 
stance, upon the excise, particularly upon distilled liquors, 
because that gave an opportunity to detail the story of the 
operation of the law with the resulting corruption and fraud. 
How the excise as a whole operated to affect life at the north 
draws forth little comment. The tariff is not explained in its 
relation to the excise, nor is there much elucidation of its general 
effects. 

Delineation of personalities engages much of Mr. Rhodes’s 
attention, and the results of these character studies are for the 
most part highly satisfactory. Careful study of numerous con- 
temporary estimates brings clear-cut, living pen pictures of 
men like Seott, Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Lincoln, Seward, Chase. 
Not always does the reader feel that the characterization does 
complete justice to the subject, although the number of distorted 
portraits is small in comparison with the total aggregate. One 
or two instances where something akin to injustice is done to the 
man call for comment. Andrew Johnson is a notable example 
of such underestimation. While there is no such denunciation as 
figured in contemporary, and, indeed, in many later descriptions 
of this man, nevertheless there appears to be some of the general 
republican feeling which looked upon the president of recon- 
struction as little better than an ingrate and a betrayer of his 
party. After admitting the unfortunate traits in this ‘‘self- 
made’’ man — lack of tact, love of bombastic rhetoric, general 
erudeness and lack of social polish —later opinion has come to 
believe that Johnson was in an impossible position. Lincoln 
himself could not have survived the vindictive tendencies of the 
radical portion of his party, and even his infinite patience and 
toleration must have emerged from the struggle sadly tried. 
One is foreed to believe that had Lincoln lived to earry on the 
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task of reconstruction of the union he would have met wit) 
insuperable difficulties and his fame would have come down to 
us a vastly different thing than our actual possession to-day. No 
one would claim for a minute that Johnson handled the Stanton 
affair, for instance, with the skill and tact which it demanded, 
but even so there is the accompanying feeling that he has not 
received exactly fair treatment in Mr. Rhodes’s account. Ae- 
knowledgment of Johnson’s conscientious efforts to carry out 
congress’ reconstruction measures is made, but it is hard to 
reconcile the statement that General Sheridan was practically 
a failure as commandant of one of the military districts with 
the assertion that Johnson made a mistake in replacing him 
(6: 179, 189). Opinion to-day generally accords President Jolin- 
son a higher place than Mr. Rhodes was willing to concede at 
the time he depicted the struggle of 1866 and 1867. 

Going back into the ante-bellum days, brief attention might 
be paid to Mr. Rhodes’s estimate of Stephen A. Douglas. At 
the time the first volume was written, Professor Allen John- 
son’s Life was still in the future; the studies of such men as 
Professor Hodder had not been made. Nevertheless, most of the 
material upon which these works were based was at hand; it 
was a result of failure to comprehend the western situation as 
well as to estimate fairly a personality like that of Douglas 
which resulted in presenting a rather biased and one-sided pic- 
ture of the ‘‘ Little Giant.’’ It was something more than southern 
demand for the opening of more territory to the ‘‘peculiar insti- 
tution’’ that forced the organization of the region west of Mis- 
souri and Iowa. Nevertheless, nothing of this is gathered from 
the pages of the History. There is no intimation of the power- 
ful pressure exerted upon members of congress by constituents 
in these and other western states for opening up fair agricul- 
tural lands across the Missouri river and in the country of the 
Platte. Not only land-hungry pioneers insisted that way be 
made for the advance of white men still farther into the plains, 
but there was the potent demand for railroad extension west- 
ward to the Pacifie. 

Again the local situation in Missouri, the strife between the 
Bentonites and the followers of Senator Atchison, calls for more 
extended account. All of these factors need to be weighed along 
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with the slavery issue adequately to portray the situation which 
led to the Kansas bill and the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
Nowadays one is somewhat skeptical of the time-honored asser- 
tion that Douglas was willing to buy a possible nomination for 
the presidency by the application of the principle of squatter 
sovereignty to the Nebraska country. The attitude of the north- 
west must be taken into consideration; one must recall that there 
was in this frontier region no great interest in the slavery ques- 
tion as such, that to the average man of Illinois or lowa or Mis- 
souri it was far more important that land be opened to settle- 
ment than that a more or less theoretical problem of slavery be 
allowed to put off what was felt to be a vital action. Moreover, 
most people of the northwest felt instinctively that slavery would 
never flourish in this disputed country, and the application of 
the principle of popular sovereignty meant an inevitable pre- 
ponderance of free-state people. This conviction was strength- 
ened by contemplation of Missouri, where slavery had never 
really paid and where it had been possible so long to keep such 
aman as Thomas H. Benton in the United States senate. Few 
would deny Douglas some of the attributes of a demagogue; 
neither could much support be brought to uphold a proposition 
that he was not ambitious for the presidency. But admitting all 
the counts against the Illinois senator it is going beyond the 
limits of calm and dispassionate assertion to state that his ‘‘am- 
bition had wrecked himself and his party’’ (3: 302). 

The civil war and reconstruction gave ample scope to a his- 
torian who reveled in dramatie scenes and personalities; they 
also afforded much material for the student of constitutional 
development. Mr. Rhodes was no constitutional lawyer, yet he 
did not hesitate to attack the intricate problems raised by war 
and its aftermath; and, for the most part, his labors were 
attended with suecess. He did not attempt to produce a recon- 
dite constitutional treatise, following, as he did, the commonly 
accepted interpretation of the moot points, although fortifying 
himself by study of the sources as those appear in supreme court 
reports or opinions of eminent jurists. Occasionally, however, 
there is evidence that his devotion to the main theme of slavery 
caused him to overlook other aspects of a more lasting signifi- 
cance. Such, for example, is the case in the account of the four- 
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teenth amendment and its adoption. In some way he has man- 
aged to pass by the highly important ‘‘due process of law” 
clause except as it had a bearing upon the freedman. Reminis- 


cences and personal letters which he used in constructing his 
story would have told him that this provision was calculated to 
have growing significance in the changing industrial life of the 
country and that the men who framed it knew this fact and had 


it in mind when they forced it upon the country. The difficulties 
which this amendment encountered in the south and the methods 
employed to secure its adoption are excellently told, but there is 
no hint of the opposition which it met in the loyal states or of 
the peculiar reasoning which helped to secure a sufficient number 
of affirmative votes to make it a part of the fundamental law. 

One of the most interesting constitutional tangles produced 
by secession was that accompanying the admission of West Vir- 
ginia with the corresponding anomalous position of the Pierpont 
government of Virginia. It would seem that this possessed not 
only sufficient intrinsic importance to merit a complete account, 
but dramatic possibilities as well; yet the space apportioned to it 
in the History shows that it did not so appeal to Mr. Rhodes, 
unfortunately for the balance of the story. 

The part played by polities in producing the civil war has been 
emphasized by Henry Watterson in his recently published mem- 
oirs. ‘‘The men,’’ says he (Marse Henry, 1:70), ‘‘who between 
1850 and 1861 might have saved the Union and averted the War 
of Sections were on either side professional politicians, with here 
and there an unselfish, far-seeing, patriotic man, whose admoni- 
tions were not heeded by the people ranging on opposing sides 
of party lines.’’ And again (p. 72), ‘‘In a nation of undiscrimi- 
nating voters the noise of the agitator is apt to drown the voice 
of the statesman.’’ Not a little truth fell from the lips of 
‘*Marse Henry’’ when he penned these words. But to Mr. 
Rhodes ‘‘politics’’ seems to have been nearly the be-all and end- 
all of history. He watches the wheels go round and describes a 
portion of the machinery; too often, however, the reader is le/t 
to guess at the motive forces which supply the power. 

Nowhere is the weakness of Mr. Rhodes’s method more patent 
than in the last two volumes of the original portion of the work, 
and, especially, in the volume of 1919. As has already been 
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pointed out, the unifying influence of the slavery issue, whether 
that be artificial or real, served as a central crystallizing point 
for the earlier portion of the story. As that factor becomes 
weaker and finally dies away, nothing seems to have been found 
to take its place. The result is a degree of incoherence which 
makes the chapters, and even portions of chapters, appear like 
more or less isolated studies of episodes. All of them are inter- 
estingly delineated. Much valuable material is used and skill- 
fully woven, but after all there persists the impression that 
almost any one of these chapters might have served as an essay 
or an article contributed to some historical periodical. Those 
lapses which allowed the author to slight or ignore what were 
vital influences in the early period are still more apparent in the 
story after 1877. The delight in the spectacular still lives; 
nothing but that prepossession can explain the disproportionate 
amount of space given to the Molly MeGuires (8:52-87), the 
assassination of Garfield (146-152), the Haymarket riot and the 
subsequent trial of the anarchists (278-285), or the surgical oper- 
ation on President Cleveland in 1893 (397-401). 

Students of the last quarter of the nineteenth century are 
coming to look upon that time as one of the most interesting as 
well as most illuminating of the periods of our history. The 
intense devotion of the American people to the development of 
their country, the evolution of new devices of technic and organ- 
ization to answer the ever-increasing demand for greater and 
more varied production, the integration and expansion of indus- 
try with concomitant rise of labor problems, the exhaustion of 
the public domain with the accompanying urban growth—a 
phenomenon likewise answering to growing industrialism — all 
this provides a veritable laboratory for the social sciences. Mr. 
Rhodes has not penetrated below the surface of things; under- 
lying motives and forees were hidden from his gaze. Conse- 
quently his story ean be nothing more than superficial. 

In view of his consistent ignoring of the western factor in 
national development during the period to which he gave his 
ereatest attention, it is not surprising that he pays little heed 
to such things as the alliance movement and the later populist 
uprising. It is more curious, however, that he has left untouched 
the post-bellum south. He, if any one, should have been struck 
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with the vast change which has come over that war-torn region, 
Its new industrial features, its peculiar political alignment, the 
whole story of the new south would, it seems, have made ay 
irresistible appeal to one whose main thesis was so interwoven 
with that section under another dispensation. But not so. Poli- 
tics in the simpler sense of the term and spectacular occurrences 
hold the center of the stage to the expulsion of nearly everything 
else. 

In spite of the publishers’ device of bringing out all the eight 
volumes in uniform dress and calling the complete work a history 
of the United States from 1850 to 1896, there will continue to be 
a feeling that one work ended with the seventh volume, and that 
an afterthought, an unfortunate one, added another tome of dif- 
ferent merit and, indeed, a tome unworthy to be associated with 
the original endeavor. 

When all criticisms have been made, when obvious defects and 
oversights have been noted, there remains a residuum of much 
merit. Mr. Rhodes’s earlier work, with all its deficiencies, 
remains one of the major productions in the field of American 
history. His indefatigable industry, his painstaking research, 
will long remain an inspiration to other students and writers, 
and his production a monument of no small dignity. 

Lester BuRRELL SHIPPer 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Trupeavu’s Description oF THE Upper Missouri 


The great war had its effect upon the archives of the govern- 
ment at Washington. In an ineonceivably short while after the 
entry of the United States into the conflict, an extra clerical 
force made its appearance at the American capital. This force 
was disproportionately large because of presumable political 
exigencies. It was atime for the distribution of personal patron- 
age and party spoils unprecedented in the annals of history. Not 
only swivel-chair men in uniform but likewise superfluous girl 
stenographers had to be housed in offices, conveniently, comfort- 
ably, well, and the archives of the nation suffered in consequence. 
Documents, so jealously guarded in the past that they. were 
never easy of access to the investigator unless he were possessed 
of the golden senatorial key, were summarily dislodged from 
their accustomed repositories and dumped, literally dumped, into 
new quarters, mostly temporary structures. From the sacred 
precinets of that architectural monstrosity, the State, War, and 
Navy building, went records of priceless historical value, among 
them many of the very oldest of those yet accumulated by this 
great infant nation of the west. The destination of one portion 
of the evicted was the commodious Munitions building, con- 
structed of conerete and supposedly fireproof, while that of 
another was a garage, huge and dusty. 

The eviction was not without results. The ruthless process 
by which it was accomplished broke down old barriers, destroyed 
old wrappings, and laid bare the secrets of old filings. Among 
other things it brought to light a curious chest,’ an old-fashioned 

!Of the present whereabouts of the chest the writer is not exactly sure. It has 
been emptied of its contents and they are safe in a steel filing case. Quite probably 
the chest is the same as that mentioned in the following, which is an extract from a 
letter addressed to Nicollet by a friend in Nashville, August 12, 1834: 

Mon cher Nicollet —Je viens de recevoir votre lettre du 27 juine imediatement 
apres la reception j’ai ecrit a Madame Stein, qui est a present a Louisville — Mr. 


Stein a Philad« ou a le Nouvelle York —elle me vient de repondre, que Mr. Stein 
vous a attendu depuis le mois de Janvier — etant oblige de quitter la nouvelle Orleann 








| 
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wooden box, painted dull green. This chest had ordinary iron 
handles and, withal, a very European look. It bore on one of its 
shorter sides the magical name of ‘‘ Nicollet.’’ As to its contents, 
it was a veritable museum; but those same contents, while vari- 
ous, proved searcely so rich as anticipation painted. They did 
not include the long-lost Chouteau journal’* nor the missing link 
of the Trudeau journals nor that immense collection of source 
material of which Henry H. Sibley, in his ‘‘ Memoir of Jean N. 
Nicollet,’’ gives intimation.* They were well worth finding, never- 
theless, for they did include some things of more than passing 


quant la chaleur commence, il a mis la boite et vos lettres entre les mains de M, 
News President of the Commercial Bank qui rest toujour a la N. O. avee enjunction 
de s’informer de votre arrivee ete —de maniere que votres articles sont en bonnes 
mains mais il ceroint mieux dans les votre —et Mad. Stein va lui faire scavoir, de 
garder la caisse jusqu au mois de Novembre et ce que vous descrira a l’egard des 


lettres etc, mais je ne crois pas que Mr. Stein sera long tems avant Novembr: 
N. O.—Nicollet chest collection. 


2 Concerning the purported loan of this journal to Nicollet, see ‘‘Chouteau’s journal 
of the founding of St. Louis,’’ in Missouri historical society collections, 3:336, note. 
That Nicollet got materials for his work from the Chouteau family is evidenced by 
an admission he made himself in his ‘‘Sketch of the early history of St. Louis,’’ in 
Senate reports, 26 congress, 2 session, volume 5, part 2, number 237, p. 84. From the 
title of one of the fragmentary documents found in the Nicollet chest, the material 
would seem to have included ‘‘notes.’’ The title to which reference is maie is 
**Quelques détails sur 1’Attaque du fort des Chicassas par Prudhomme; tir‘s des 
notes manuscrites de A. Chouteau.’’ 

8 That part of the journal which some commentators think must necessarily have 
been written to cover the period from March 26, 1795, to May 24, 1795. The ‘‘ First 
part’’ of Trudeau’s journal, being that extending from June 7, 1794, to Mareh 25 
1795, was discovered in the Archives of the Indies at Seville and edited under the title 
‘*Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the upper Missouri, ‘premiére partie,’ June 
7, 1794—March 26, 1895,’’ for the American historical review, 19:299-333. The 
‘*Second part,’’ from May 24, 1795, to July 20, 1795, is to be found among the 
Territorial papers of the state department, bound in volume 4 of the Claiborne cor- 
respondence, Bureau of rolls and library. It was translated a few years ago by 
Mrs. H. T. Beauregard of the Missouri historical society and was published in the 
society ’s Collections, 4:9-48. An account of both parts, together with a translation 
of the major portion of the ‘‘ First part’’ and a reproduction of Mrs. Beauregari’s 
edition of the ‘‘Second,’’ appeared in the South Dakota historical collections, 7 :4(3- 
474. 

4 Minnesota historical collections, 1: 191. The aceuracy of Sibley’s intimation is 
vouched for, to some extent, by the following letter from Lieutenant Colonel J. J. 
Abert to Nicollet, dated January 11, 1838, in Topographical bureau, Letters issued, 
2: 450-451: 

As it is really painful to me to keep you in this state of suspence in reference 
to the acquiring of the geographical matter which you have collected of the country 
west of the Mississippi, and also very inconvenient to the Office longer to delay the 
compiling of the map upon which it has been for some time engaged; and being, as 


I am yet, entirely without any knowledge of the geographical matter which you have 
collected and consequently without facts upon which a report to the Secretary could 
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value of which the very existence had apparently been forgotten. 
The vield comprised documents of both Nicollet and non-Nicollet 
authorship. Among the former was a scientific miscellany, 


astronomieal observations, geological and botannical notes,’ even 
a tiny herbarium, expedition journals® and fragments of jour- 
nals, the rough draft, in French, of the ‘‘Sketch of the early 
history of St. Louis,’’‘ and also what appears to be the rejected 
French original of the ‘‘Notes,’’ which were intended to accom- 
pany or illustrate the famous Nicollet map. Among the latter 
were a ‘*Fort Clark journal,’’* kept by Francis A. Chardon of 
the Upper Missouri outfit, 1834-1839; a ‘‘Table of distances,’’ 
prepared by James Mackay in 1797;° a narrative, entitled ‘‘ Voi- 
be founded; with a view of bringing the subject to some definite issue, I will submit 
a proposition to your consideration. 

| therefore propose that you should state to me the extent and character of the 
Geographical information you possess, when I will without delay, after reference to 
the secretary, make a positive offer for the same. 

| know that your attention has been devoted to more subjects than the one 
referred to in this letter, but as all we want at present, and all that we are author- 


ized to obtain, is the geographical matter, you will please to understand my propo- 
tion is limited to information of that kind. 


‘No amplification of this idea can here be furnished, for only a very cursory 
reading of the notes has as yet been made. Suffice it to say that they are unmistak- 
ably serappy and miscellaneous in character. 

* A translation of the two journals that seem practically complete has been made 
and is ready for publication. They relate to the expeditions of 1838 and 1839. 

7 This promises to clear up the mystery surrounding the extent of Nicollet’s literary 
indebtedness to Auguste Chouteau. It bears a close resemblance to the ‘‘Sketch of 
the early history of St. Louis,’’ attributed to Nicollet and published in Senate re- 
ports, 26 congress, 2 session, volume 5, part 2, number 237, pp. 75-92, and likewise 
to the fragmentary Chouteau journal published in Missouri historical society collec- 
tions, 3: 335-366. It is in what seems to be the handwriting of Nicollet; but the 
information is unquestionably largely of Chouteau origin. 

* There cannot, certainly, be a difference of opinion as to the absorbing interest of 
this document. The facts which it records relative to the ravages of the smallpox 
epidemic of 1837-1838 among the upper Missouri river tribes are startling. It sup- 
plements Forty years a fur trader on the upper Missouri; the personal narrative of 
Charles Larpenteur, 1833-1872, edited by Elliot Coues (New York, 1898), and is a 
companion to ‘*The Fort Tecumseh and Pierre journal,’’ cited by Hiram M. 
Chittenden and published, in part and by way of illustration, in The American fur 
trade of the far west; a history of the pioneer trading posts and early fur companies 
of the Missouri valley and the Rocky mountains and of the overland commerce with 
Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 3: 975-983. An early publication of the ‘‘Fort Clark 
journal,’’ so edited as to exhibit its importance for a more complete account of that 
earliest of frontier industries, is contemplated. 

® This, it is hoped, will appear in a subsequent number of the Mississipr1 VALLEY 
Historica Review. Its possible relation to the map accompanying F. M. Perrin du 
Lac, Voyage dans les deux Lowisianes, et chez les nations sauvages du Missourt 
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age de Regis Loisel dans le haut Missouri’’;’® ‘‘Ramsay Crook's 
notes,’’ being a history in brief of the American fur trade; and, 
finally, the document here edited, ‘‘Description du haut Mis. 
souri,’’ from the pen of ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Trudeau, voyageur.”’ 
The authenticity of this last-named narrative is scarcely to be 
questioned. Its vocabulary, its verb forms," and many of its 


(Paris, 1805), will be set forth, it being Frederick J. Teggart’s opinion that the may 
is substantially of Mackay construction. ‘‘ Notes supplementary to any edition of 
Lewis and Clark,’’ in American historical association, Annual report, 1908 (Washing. 
ton, 1909), 1: 189. 

10 From a penciled inscription on its outside page, the writer is led to infer that 
some earlier investigator has ventured the suggestion that this may be the so-called 
‘*Chouteau journal.’’ It is the most extensive document in the whole Nicollet ¢ol- 
lection and, from certain points of view, the one of greatest value. The unnamed 
author was a trader, dwelling, for the time being, among the Arikara. He seems to 
have come originally from Montreal and was evidently attached in some capacity to 
the Loisel expedition of 1803-1804. It is of that expedition that he writes. May he 
not have been M. Sabeau, Loisel’s ‘‘agent and man of affairs,’’ whom he left with 
seven others ‘‘to continue the undertaking’’ which had, for the Spanish government, 
so great a political significance? See Loisel’s memorial, May 28, 1804, in The 
Spanish regime in Missouri, edited by Louis Houck (Chicago, 1909), 2: 359-364. A 
translation in extenso of the document, entitled ‘‘Voiage de Regis Loisel dans le 
haut Missouri,’’ is being made by Dr. Rose Abel Wright, the writer’s sister, to whose 
linguistic skill the arduous task of text-deciphering may be safely intrusted. 

11 Concerning the philological, syntactical, orthographical, and other peculiarities 
of the manuscript, a former student of the writer’s, Ethel M. Staley, now instructor 
in French at Smith college, offers some general observations. She has examined the 
translation critically and has collated the text here printed with a photostatic copy 
of the original manuscript. Her observations are thus elaborated: 

This is an attempt to describe in a general way the characteristics of the manu- 
script. It is not an effort to draw scientific conclusions from the language used. The 
latter aim would necessitate a comparison of this work of Trudeau’s with other docu- 
ments written under similar conditions and such a study of other private journals has 
not been undertaken. A description of the penmanship, a comment on the orthogra- 
phy, and a few general remarks on the grammar will constitute the attempt. 

Since the formation of the letters is, as a rule, exceedingly clear, any evident 
hesitancy or variation may be significant in raising the question as to whether this 
manuscript be in the handwriting of the composer. For example, there is frequent 
evidence of the letter s having been added after the word had been written; e.g. 
sauvages nations. Justification for doubting the originality of the manuscript may 
be further strengthened by citing the variations of the one word, castor. This word 
appears distinctly as castore, caston, and castor. In one instance, the final n of 
caston has been erased partially and an r substituted. The penman’s lack of know!- 
edge of the exact word seems a possibility. This type of characteristic is frequent 
enough to warrant attention, although it cannot be said to be over-abundant. The 
punctuation is weak in places; but it presents no real impediment to the interpre- 
tation of the thought. A too frequent use of capitals characterizes the document and 
the reader is at a loss to know why certain letters such as B, P, C, FE, should be 
favorites for the extra flourish. 

When we leave the consideration of the external form and begin to examine the 
French itself, the orthography, claims our attention. Here the principle of modern 
phonetics is the key to the riddle, although there cannot be said to be any consistency 
in the spelling of the same word. The vowel combination, oi, is regularly used in 
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phrases are those of the Trudeau journals. Its chirography™ 
has the peculiarities of the state department manuscript, the 
venuineness of which has never been disputed. So pronounced 
is the similarity that the theory, advanced as a working basis, 
that the ‘‘ Description du haut Missouri’’ may conceivably be the 
‘‘oxtracts’’*® that Jefferson made and transmitted to Meri- 


wether Lewis seems quite untenable. 

One other theory is not so easily dismissed. It is the theory 
that Trudeau prepared this general account of the upper Mis- 
souri region for the particular use of Perrin du Lac, who, in 
writing his Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, borrowed from it 
verb forms; but not in words, like francais and anglais, where a similar development 
prevailed. The latinisms, c and s, as in scavent and isle, while not unusual in the 
French of the time, are a trifle unexpected where the evolution of words has been 
so greatly sacrificed to their pronunciation. The inconsistency of spelling, as evi- 
denced in the following many attempts to convey the modern liewes: lieu, lieu, lieues, 
liciies, leiies, only shows to an exaggerated degree the instability of much of the 
spelling of Trudeau’s day. One of the most interesting examples of an effort to 
adapt the French vocabulary to the New World need on the phonetic basis is bled- 
dinde, which is evidently an attempt to translate Indian corn as ble’d’Inde. 

In its sacrifice of grammatical construction, the phonetic principle is certainly 
over-developed. Especially is this the case in agreements relating to gender and 
number. Here, too, there is no consistency, autre béte fauve, autre bétes fauve, autre 
bétes fauves all appearing. Tout and tous, vienne, viennent are indifferently used so 
that the grammatical knowledge of the writer is most certainly to be questioned, 
schoolmaster though he may have been. Certain adverbial phrases have become for 
him simple adverbs; for alabrie, alafonte are distinctly felt to be word units. 

The style is decidedly barren. A literary framework recurs again and again, due 
probably to the inflexible French that has been used and to the very scanty vocabu- 
lary. 

12 The similarity of penmanship is especially noticeable in the formation of the 
letter s, both initial and final. In the two manuscripts the long s is used very com- 
monly at the beginning of words and is so shaped as to be mistaken easily for a 
capital letter. The overcapitalization of the documents is not significant, since over- 
capitalization was a characteristic of the writing of the period. Texture of paper and 
size of sheet are the same, variation appearing in color only, the paper of the 
journal being blue, that of the general description, white. There are certain evidences 
of erasure in the war department document that point to the possibility of its being 
a copy that was critically passed upon by some one who professed to know more 
about French syntax and orthography than did the scribe. 

18In connection with the press copy of Jefferson’s letter to Lewis of November 
16, 1803, in the Jefferson papers, series 1, volume 9, number 305, in the library of 
congress, there is this notation: ‘‘ Extracts from the Journals of M. Truteau, Agent 
for the Illinois Trading Company, residing at the village of Ricara, up the Missouri.’’ 
This would seem to warrant the idea that the ‘‘information,’’ which Jefferson told 
Lewis he had himself ‘‘obtained from Printeau’s journal in Ms.,’’ was couched in 
the form of extracts, and to this Jefferson’s letter of January 22, 1804, bears wit- 
ness. See Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1804-1806, edited by 
Reuben G. Thwaites (New York, 1904-1905), 7: 281,292. Later on, Jefferson sent 
to Lewis ‘‘a translation of that journal in full,’’ but with that, since the document 
under diseussion is in French, we are not concerned. 
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largely and almost verbatim."* It was most certainly prepared 
subsequent to 1795; for it suggests, incidentally, where Trudeau 
was in the midsummer of that year.** Now Du Lac had with him 
on his memorable journey to the White river ‘‘un ancien traiteuy 
de la riviére des Illinois’’ to whose papers he undoubtedly had 
liberal access."° That ancien traiteur was very likely Jean Bap- 
tiste Trudeau and not James Mackay as Teggart is persuaded.” 


14 The proof of this will appear, as occasion calls for it, in the later footnotes to 
the edited text. 


15 The complete ignorance on this matter has been commented upon thus: ‘‘ The 
journal closes as abruptly as it began on July 20th. No record has been found of 
Trudeau’s further operations on the Upper Missouri. It has been assumed that he 
remained with the Arickara in the summer of 1795 until the boats from St. Louis 
arrived, when he went to the Mandans and spent the winter with them.’’ ‘‘ Try. 


deau’s journal,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 410. In the ‘‘ Second 
part’’ of his journal, Trudeau relates the unwillingness of the young Arikara braves 
to entertain thoughts of peace with the less well-known but pacifically-inelined tribes, 
the Kiowa and their neighbors, who dwelt in the country toward the southwest. 
Some Cheyenne chiefs had come with a message of peace and, when the young 
Arikara proved obstinate and obdurate, Trudeau himself proposed that he and Crazy 
Bear, a peaceable Arikara chief, should accompany the Cheyenne messengers on their 
return journey. His diary does not record that they actually went; but the ‘‘De- 
scription du haut Missouri’’ says, ‘‘Lorsque je fus en parol chez la nation Chagu- 
ienne dan le Cour de Leté mil sept Cent quatrevingt quinze ou je vis et parlai a 
plusieurs Chefs et considérés des nations Tocaninanbiche et Cayoouas.’’ It is there- 
fore certain that the trip to the Cheyenne country and beyond was made. Most 
probably it was followed by a visit of no short duration. 

16 In regard to the preparation for the river voyage, Du Lac has this to say: 

Curieux tout 4 la fois de connoitre par moiméme les moeurs de ces nations non 
civiliseées et leur maniére de traiter avec les Blanes; je chargeai une longue pirogue 
de tout ce qui pouvoit leur étre utile, et pris & mon service un ancien traiteur de la 
riviére des Illinois, qui avoit des connoissances supérieures a celles qu’ont ordinaire- 
ment les gens de cette espéce. Employé autrefois par la Compagnie du haut Missouri, 
il avoit remonté cette riviére plus haut qu’aucun autre dans le pays, et avoit passé 
plusieurs années au milieu de ces peuples, dont il avoit appris les divers dialectes. I! 
m’a communiqué, sur leurs moeurs, leurs usages et leurs eérémonies, des observations 


enon gg ; et e’est A lui que je dois en grande partie les détails que je donnerai 
ientdt. 

Ce fut pendant son séjour dans les postes les plus éloignés, que le roi d’Espagne 
promit des récompenses aux traiteurs qui lui donneroient, sur des nations jusqu ’alors 
inconnues, les renseignemens les plus intéressans. I] redoubla d’activité et de travail 
pour mériter la confiance des autorités supérieures, présenta des mémoires (’une 
utilité réelle; mais ses peines ainsi que celles de tous ceux qui 1’avoient imité, furent 
entiérement perdues. Ce gouvernement n’en a profité, ni pour 1]’amélioration de son 
commerce, ni pour 1’instruction publique. Tous ces mémoires sont restés dans les 
archives, dont je les ai tirés moi-méme pour en extraire les parties les plus essenticlles. 
Peut-étre cet extrait servira-t-il un jour au gouvernement Francois, A son commerce, 
au A l’homme qui aime A lire dans le grand livre de la Nature.—Voyage dans les 
deux Louisianes, 196-197. 


17‘*Notes supplementary to any edition of Lewis and Clark,’’ in American his- 
torical association, Annual report, 1908, volume 1, pp. 188-189. It can be stated with 
a certain degree of positiveness that there is nothing in Du Lac’s reference to the 
ancien traiteur that would not apply equally well to Trudeau as to Mackay and, with 
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Du Lac’s ancien traiteur knew the Illinois country as did Tru- 
deau, who had come to St. Louis from Canada in 1774 * and who 
confessed, in 1795, that for over twenty-six years he had been 
making trips into the interior.*® He could converse with various 
of the Indian tribes and knew even the Sioux tongue passably.”° 
Mackay came to Missouri in 1793.% There is nothing in the 
Pi rrin du Lae narrative that resembles closely any known work 
of his. He was a man in his prime at the time Du Lae went up 
the Missouri, being a little past forty years of age. Trudeau 
was his senior by about ten years. Neither one of them was an 
old man; but the ancien traiteur was doubtless old only in expe- 
rience. 

Both Mackay and Trudeau were employees of the company 
that was formed,” in 1794, for the exploration and exclusive 
trade of the upper Missouri and both had certainly journeyed far 
up the stream. Mackay knew more than did Trudeau about the 
country beyond the Mandan. His knowledge of the Assiniboin 
was much more intimate and, while still a resident of Canada, 
he had made an expedition to the river Catapoi, a tributary of 
the Assiniboine.** This was in the early part of 1787. He had 
likewise journeyed southwestward from below the Missouri and, 
the evidence of this new Trudeau manuscript brought into the argument, the case is 


much stronger for Trudeau than for Mackay. 

is ‘* Journal of Jean Baptiste Trudeau among the Arikara- Indians in 1795,’’ in 
Missouri historical society collections, 4: 15. 

19° Trudeau’s journal,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 469. 

*0 For evidence that he could converse with the Omaha, see ibid., 434. The conduct 
of the Omaha for years past was no secret to him. He had visited the Sioux before 
1794, the Yankton in particular, and some Sioux women recognized him as a trader 
they had known on the Des Moines, a circumstance that would account for his 
familiarity with their language. Ibid., 416-417, 421, 425, 439. 

*1 He is thought to have come to America from Scotland in 1776 and to Missouri 
from Canada in 1793, See ‘‘ Journal of Trudeau,’’ in Missouri historical society col- 
lections, 4: 20, note 22. The journey which he says he took in 1787 to the country 
of the Mandan had its start evidently in Canada. ‘‘Extracts from Capt. McKay’s 
journal,’’ edited by Milo M. Quaife, in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 
1915, p. 192. He was an employee of the Northwest company and might, it is con- 
ceded, have been one of those traders who went, under its auspices, ‘‘for trade in the 
region towards the Illinois and Mississippi rivers.’’ Gordon C. Davidson, The North 
West company (University of California, Publications in history, volume 7 — Berke- 
ley, 1918), 28, note 98. 

22 For the articles of incorporation and other matters relating to the organization, 
see The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 148-159. 

°° «Extracts from Capt. MeKay’s journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), in Wisconsin historical 
society, Proceedings, 1915, pp. 191-192. 
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on the Perrin du Lac map, his route thither in 1796 is plainly 
traced.** Du Lac’s westward wanderings extended only to the 
White river and the data of his map* only to the Cheyenne, a 
comparatively short distance beyond. The French traveler does 
not say from whom he got his map. It was one that he evidently 
added to and corrected.** The ancien traiteur may have had 
nothing whatever to do with it and yet again he may have helped 
to furnish the material for the additions and corrections. Mae- 
kay’s own map may have been the earliest,” depicting the region 
which he at the time had exclusively visited; but it was certainly 
not the only map of the upper Missouri country available when 
Jefferson sent Evans’ map to Lewis,” and it, conjecturally, was 
not the only one when Du Lae started out in May of 1802. 

One other thought is worth considering in connection with the 
rival claims of Mackay and Trudeau to traveling companion- 
ship with Du Lae. Mackay’s position as an employee of the 
Company of the upper Missouri was presumably superior to 
Trudeau’s; and Trudeau, the subordinate, the needy” school- 


24It is principally upon this fact and upon that of the descriptive detail of the 
map, inclusive of the three posts that Mackay commanded, that Teggart’s whole 
argument is based. ‘‘ Notes supplementary to any edition of Lewis and Clark,’’ in 
American historical association, Annual report, 1908, volume 1, p. 188. ‘* Mackay’s 
journal of a voyage up the Missouri toward the South sea, 1794,’’ is published in 
The Spanish regume in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 181-192. 

25 Du Lae’s mention of his map is very circumstantial: ‘‘La carte que je joins ici 
et que j’ai rectifiée dans une distance de onze cents milles, fera connoitre exactement 
le nombre des riviéres qui viennent grossir ses eaux.’’ Voyage dans les deur Louisi 
anes, 198. ‘‘Je m’y livrai avee délice, et ne m’occupai que quelques heures par jour 
a rectifier mes notes, et 4 mettre au net la carte que j’avois corrigée et tracée dans 
plusieurs parties.’’ Ibid., 218. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Mackay himself made large claims for his map, or plat. Note the following 
translation of a report to Don Charles Dehault Delassus: 

James Mackey ... has the honor to represent that during the years 1795 and 
1796 he made (in consequence of the commission sent to him to this effect, by his 
excellency the Baron de Carondelet ... ) a voyage of discovery to the upper and 
unknown parts of Missouri, from which voyage he has brought memoirs, and par- 
ticularly a map, such as never appeared before of this unknown part of the worl. 
American state papers: public lands, 6: 718. In the translation given, the thing 


called in this a ‘‘map’’ is spoken of as a ‘‘plat.’’ Ibid., 8: 868. 

28 For exact citations and a full discussion of this matter, see Annie H. Abel, 
‘*A new Lewis and Clark map,’’ in the Geographical review, 1: 340-341. 

29 The idea that Trudeau was a man of very moderate means is borne out by the 
fact that a relatively small debt of four hundred dollars which he owed to Governor 
Trudeau was not liquidated until the governor, about to leave St. Louis, executed a 
deed of gift to him in lieu of payment and in recognition of pedagogical services. 
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master, was far more likely to be in search of work to eke out a 
living than was Mackay, who, at the time of Du Lac’s visit, was 
holding an appointment under the Spanish government, his du- 
ties being such as would keep him in St. Louis. 

Annie Hetoist ABEL 


DESCRIPTION DU HAUT Missouri 


(ontenant une Exate Relation des Rivieres les plus remarquable qui 
s'y dechargent depuis au dessus de la grande Riviere platte jusqu au 
pn des nations Mandanne & gros Ventre, de leur nom & leur distance 
avee une idée générale des peuples Sauvages, nouvellement frequentés 
par les sujets de sa majesté Catholique, de leur meurs, religions, maximes, 
usages, commerce & autre remarque — tant de ceux qui habitent les Bord 
de cette grande Riviere que de ceux qui parecourent les pays circonvoisn 
a loceident. 

Par Jean Bap’ Trudeau voyageur. 

La Riviere des missouris, vient du ouest N. O. et du N. O. en quelque 
endroit, se jette dan le fleuve du Mississipi (ou Michacypy*) a Cing lieu 
au dessus de St Louis des Illinois. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Upper Missouri 


Containing an exact account of the most remarkable rivers that empty 
there from above the great river Platte to above the Mandan and Gros 
Ventres nations, of their name and their distance with a general idea of 
the savage people recently visited by the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, 
of their customs, religions, maxims, usages, commerce and other remarks 
—as well of those who dwell upon the banks of this great river, as of 
those who wander over the neighboring countries to the westward. 

By Jean Baptiste Trudeau, voyageur. 


The Missouri river comes from the west northwest and, in some 
places, from the northwest. It empties into the Mississippi river five 
leagues above St. Louis of the Illinois. 


* Throughout this article, the spelling of the French-Canadian voyageur’s name 
has been used as it is here given. A few years since, when at work on the identifica- 
tion of the Indian office map that was so obviously a part of the equipment of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, the writer was much impressed by Mrs. Beauregard’s 
assertion that the man himself always wrote it ‘‘Truteau’’ and that that was the 
Canadian usage, the pronunciation having been ‘‘softened’’ ‘‘in the South’’ ‘‘ by 
the substitution of d@ for t.’? Philologically, of course, d and t are interchangeable. 
In the ease of the only other Trudeau document that the writer has personally ex- 
amined in manuseript form, the name is spelled as it is here; but that is admittedly 
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On n’apu encore savoir aujuste ou cette riviere prende sa source, op 
eroit selon le raport des quelques sauvages qu’elle sort des grande mon. 
tagne de Roche qui, disent il traversent ce vaste pays, encore inconny 
aux nations policées, du nort au sude —les eaux du Missouris coulen; 
jusqu’a l’embouchure de la Riviere platte, entre deux chaines de (ote 
escarpées qui serpentent Comme elle: et enquelques endroit, elles sont 
assé Eloignée a Lagrande Riviere 
des Bords, qu’entre les Cotes & la rivierre, ilya de grande prairie basse 
dans les qu’elles on voit Communément des troupeaux de Boeuf sauvage" 
qui y paturent. au dela de Ces Cotes on decouvre de vaste prairies que 
s’etendent sans interruption jusqu’au pied des montagnes de Roches qui 
s elevent au Couchant, netant Coupées que par les defferentes rivieres 
qui les traversent, au bord des quelles, on ne voit que de petit Bois, 
menus & de Basse futaye.** Ces grandes prairies ou grande landes, sont 


No one has been able to learn exactly where this river has its source. 
It is common belief, according to the report of some savages, that it 
comes from the great mountains of rock* which they say cross, from 
the north to the south, this vast country yet unknown to eivilized nations. 
Up to the mouth of the river Platte, the waters of the Missouri flow 
between two chains of steep hills which wind as it winds. In some 
places, they are situated rather far from the great river. 

On the banks, which are between the hills and the river, there are 
large low prairies on which one generally sees herds of the wild cattle” 
that pasture there. Beyond these hills are vast prairies which extend 
without interruption up to the foot of the mountains of rock which rise 
up in the west, being cut only by the several rivers which cross them, on 
the edge of which one sees only little woods, thin and of trees low. 
These large prairies, or great waste lands, are completely sterile:* 
scarcely grass grows there. Upon the banks of the Missouri, one finds, 
here and there, some wooded point,** narrow and short, supplied only 
no indication of the voyageur’s own spelling; for the instance cited is not that of a 
signature but that of an indorsement. 

31 The Rocky mountains. 

82 Buffalo. Thwaites says, ‘‘The buffaloes were usually called by the French 
hunters ‘wild cows’ or ‘wild cattle,’ a term often adopted by the English.’’ 


inal journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 1: 246, note 3. 

33 Futaie. 

84 For dissent from this general reputation for sterility, see a letter from Meri 
wether Lewis to his mother, March 31, 1805, quoted at length in Original journals 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 7: 309-312. 

85 The word ‘‘point’’ to indicate a small copse, or wooded promontory, became 
technical in the parlance of the interior. Chardon in his ‘‘Fort Clark journal’ 
refers constantly to a certain ‘‘point,’’ and Audubon in his ‘‘ Missouri river jour 
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tout afait Steril apeine L’herbe y croit-elle, on trouve Sur les Bord du 
Missouri de distenee en distence quelque pointe de Bois etroite et peu 
longue fourni seulement en petit liard,** saules, et aussi menu bois. Cette 
Riviere est divisé par quantité d’isle Couverte darbres entrelassé de tant 
de yigne qu’on a peine a y-passer, elle a presque partout une demi lieu 
de largeur. Sont lit est moin profond que dan le bas, et il setrouve 
freguemment Couvert par des batures ou bane de sable fort large, qui 
forment plusieurs Cheneaux qui en rendent en certains endroits le Che- 
min dificile: mais il ya toujour assez d’eau en tout tems pour porter les 
plus grande pirogues; les petit Batteau plat, ou berges, seroient les 
yoitures les plus convenable pour y naviguer. 

On n’y rencontre en aucune endroit de ces amas de bois de derive que 
lon nomme en baras tel quel s’en trouvent Communement sur les bas de 
Cette Riviere et que lon ne franchit qu’avee risque et peine, on ny trouve 
non plus aueune bature dangereuse soit Coupée, soit en mauvois rapi- 


with small eottonwoods, willows, and also thin woods. This river is 
diversified by a number of islands covered with trees that are so inter- 
laced with vines that one can hardly pass. It is almost everywhere half 
a league in width. Its bed is less deep than is the case lower down and 
it is frequently found covered with sandbars,*’ or banks of sand, very 
extensive, which form several channels that make the way, in certain 
places, difficult; but there is always enough water at all times to carry 
the largest pirogues. The little flatboats, or barges, would be (however) 
the most suitable conveyances for traveling there. 

In no place does one meet with those masses of driftwood that are 
named enbaras such as are commonly found upon the lower part of the 
river and overeome only with difficulty and danger.** Neither does one 
nals’? notices the peculiar use of the term thus: ‘‘We saw a patch of wood called 
in these regions a ‘Point’.’’ Maria R. Audubon and Elliott Coues, Audubon and his 
journals (London, 1898), 2: 80. It is rather amusing to find a contributor to Dia- 


lect notes, 5(3) : 83, ignoring its French origin and making out its use to be peculiar 
to the great northwest. 


* Liard was the popular French-Canadian name for the cottonwood. See Journal 
of Larocque from the Assiniboine to the Yellowstone, 1805, edited by Lawrence J. 
Burpee (Publications of the Canadian archives, number 3— Ottawa, 1910), 28, note 


1, and Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 6: 43. 
‘Many travelers in those early days had reason to comment upon the sandbars 
that impeded progress in the navigation of the Missouri. The as yet undetermined 


author of ‘*Voiage de Regis Loisel dans le haut Missouri’’ enlarged at length upon 
the theme. For references to mention by members of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
see Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 7: 324, 339. 

88 The wooded obstructions, found alone or in combination with the sandbars, 
were likewise oceasion for frequent comment in travel narratives. Again the ‘‘Voi- 
age de Regis Loisel dans le haut Missouri’’ and also the Original journals of the 
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quage,*® plus on marche en remontan vers sa source et moins son Cour est 
rapide: la seul incommodité que |’on y soufre est de netrouver dan |g 
saison des basses eaux au cun lieu propice pour y metre des pirogues 
alabrie des vents qui sont tres frequents et tres fougueux dan ce pays la 
et que l’on est souvent eontrain de decharger les pirogues des marehan- 
dises toutes les fois qu’il vente ce qui arrive presque tout les jours. 

La grande riviere platte ce decharge dans le missouri a la Gauche ep 
montant a deux cent lieux au dessus de lambouchure de ce dernier. q 
Cinquente lieu plus haut a la droite on trouve la petite riviere des Sioux 


find any dangerous shoal, broken up or in otherwise bad conditions. The 
farther one ascends toward its beginning, the less rapid one finds its 
course; the only inconvenience suffered there is in not finding, in th 
time of low water, any place suitable for mooring the pirogues so that 
they may be sheltered from the winds which are very frequent and very 
high in this country and one is often compelled to unload the pirogues 
every time the wind blows which happens almost every day. 

The great river Platte empties into the Missouri, on the left in ascend. 
ing, two hundred leagues above the mouth of the latter.*° At fifty 
leagues higher, on the right, one finds the little river of the Sioux" 


Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), especially volume 7, pages 309-310 of the 
latter, should be mentioned. From its use in the former work as well as in this 
‘*Deseription’’ of Trudeau’s, the word enbaras seems almost to have acquired ¢ 
technical character. 

39 Although the manuscript gives clearly the spelling rapiquage, the word has 
been interpreted as bearing some relation to the modern repiquage (Littré: ‘‘ Terme 
de construction. Action d’enlever les pavés enfoncés ou cassés d’une chaussée pour 
le remplacer par d’autres pavés’’), and ‘‘in a bad condition’’ seems a better render- 
ing than the more exact ‘‘state of repair’’; for the context gives no indication that 
there had previously been erected any artificial structure and surely such would have 
been anything but desirable since the author’s complaint is that the river was 
naturally difficult of passage. Repiquage as a gardening term with the meaning of 
‘*transplanting’’ has likewise been discarded. 

40 The ‘‘ First part’’ of the Trudeau journal is practically identical in its phrase- 
ology for a bit at this point. It repeats itself thus: ‘‘La riviere platte se décharge 
dans le missouris a deux cent lieux des illinois.’’ American historical review, 19: 
306. ‘‘La riverre platte se decharge dans le [Missouri(?)] a la gauche en montans.’’ 
Ibid. The distance as given is almost that of the Lewis and Clark estimation. See 
Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 6: 38,58; 7: 
310, 314. 

41 Du Laec’s la premiére riviére des Sioux, which he located at vingt-six miles 
above wn ancien fort bati en 1792 par la compagnie du haut Missouri. Voyage dans 
les deux Louisianes, 208. Trudeau’s ‘‘ First part’’ has this journal entry: ‘‘le dix 
huit jai eampé a la petitte rivierre des sioux a cinquante lieux plus haut que |a 
rivierre platte. nous trouvons ici les eaux plus basses, et les courants moins fort.’’ 
American historical review, 19: 306. 
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qui n’est navigable quavee des Canot de chasse. Sa source est peu 
eloigne de sa sortie. trente lieu plus haut a la Gauche habite la nation 
mahas leur Cabanne sont baties & deux lieux de distence des bords du 
missouri. Ces Sauvages vont faire la chasse deté & ne revienne a leur 
village qu’en aoit, ontrouve a six lieux au dessus des mahas du Coté du 
nord lagrande Riviere des Sioux qui vient du N. E. N. elle n’est navig- 
able quavee des petite pirogue. les nations Siouze qm frequente les 
riviere St Pierre & des moins vienne endefferent tems de lannée y faire la 
Chasse de Boeuf sauvages, & autre Bétes fauve, a quarante Cinq lieu de 
Celle ey*® du méme Coté sort la riviere St. Jacque belle riviere tres abon- 


which is navigable with hunting canoes only. Its source is not far from 
its outlet. Thirty leagues higher, on the left, dwells the Omaha nation. 
Their huts are built two leagues distant from the banks of the Missouri.*” 
These savages go out to hunt in summer and return to their villages only 
in August. Six leagues above the Omaha, one finds, on the north bank, 
the great river of the Sioux** which comes from the north east north. It 
is navigable only with little pirogues. The Sioux nations that frequent 
the St. Pierre and Des Moines rivers come at different times of the year 
to hunt the buffalo and other wild animals.** Forty-five leagues from 
there, on the same side, goes out the river St. James,*® a beautiful river, 


42 On the subject of the Omaha village, Du Lae would seem to have obtained his 
detail from Trudeau’s ‘‘ First part’’ rather than from his ‘‘ Description.’’ He says 
in his Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 208, ‘‘A quatre-vingt-dix milles de la pre- 
miére riviére des Sioux, (735 milles au-dessus de 1’embouchure du Missouri) est la 
riviére et le village des Mahas .. . . Leur village est situé dans une belle plaine, aux 
pieds d’un agréable coteau, A une lieue du Missouri.’’ With the foregoing, compare 
the following from Trudeau’s ‘‘ First part’’: ‘‘Le village des mahas, est situé dans 
une belle prairie a environ une lieux de distance du missouris et a deux cent quatre 
vingt lieux des illinois.’’ American historical review, 19: 307. 

43‘‘et je fus campé a la grand riviere des scioux a la droite du missourie (s)ix 
lieux plus haut que le villages des mahas. 

‘cette rivierre ne peut porter que des canots de chasse.’’ American historical 
review, 19: 307. ‘*A vingt milles de la riviére des Mahas, est la seconde des Sioux, 
qui n’est navigable qu’&A quelques milles de son embouchure.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans 
les deux Lowisianes, 210. 

4+ For the wide range of the Sioux wanderings there is much to offer in evidence. 
For certain evidence taken from Trudeau alone, see South Dakota historical collec- 
tions, 7: 419, 462, 463-464. 

#5 **There.’? This evidently means the Omaha village, because, in his ‘‘ First 
part,’’ Trudeau has put the James river at forty-five leagues above the village of the 
Omaha. American historical review, 19: 307. 

46 An evident error, inadvertent, due to close association, perhaps, since elsewhere 
the name is given correctly. Loisel knew the river Jacques as the ‘‘ Bois Blanc.’’ 
The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 360. 
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dantes en Castor & autre Béte fauve; ell a selon le raport des Sauvages 
plus de Cent lieu de Cours, et vient aussi du nord: et il se decharge de 
dans plusieur autre petite rivierres, dont une est nommé la riviere a la 
pierre rouge, elle tire son nom dune cariere de cette pierre qui ce trouve 
sur ses bords. a vingt Cinq lieu au dessus de la riviere a Jacque a 
Gauche on trouve la riviere qui court, elle prend sa source dan la partie 
du O. 8. O. et fort loin de son embouchure Selon le raport des Sauvages 
elle est la plus abondante en Castore et Loutre de toute les riviere Connu, 
mais elle Coule avee tant de rapidité et est si remplie de Cataracte qu’jl 
est impossible dy haviguer soit en montant soit endessedent.—* 

La nation poncas a ses habitations situé a deux lieux plus haut que 
son embouchure leur Cabanne sont batie sur une eminence au bord dune 


very abundant in beaver and other wild animals. It has, according to the 
report of the savages, a course of more than a hundred leagues and 
comes also from the north. It disembogues into several other little 
rivers, one of which is named the river of the red stone.*’ It takes its 
name from a quarry of this stone that is found upon its banks. At 
twenty-five leagues above the James river, on the left, one finds the 
river Qui Court. It has its source in the west southwest and very far 
from its mouth. According to the report of the savages, it is the most 
abundant in beaver and otter of all the known rivers; but it flows with 
such swiftness and is so full of waterfalls that it is impossible to navigate 
it, either in ascending or in descending. ; 

The Ponea nation has its habitations placed at two leagues higher than 
its mouth. Their huts are built upon a hill on the edge of a great plain 


47 Quite obviously Trudeau has here confounded the James, or Dakota, with the 
Big Sioux. 

48 Concerning the Qui Court, or Niobrara river, the ‘‘ First part’’ has a passage 
most striking in its resemblance: ‘‘cette rivierre a la gauche De missouris est estimé 
a soixante et dix lieux du grand village des mahas, et ainsy éloignée de trois cent 
einquante lieux de 1’embouchure du missouri, selon le rapport des sauvages. elle est 
la plus abondante en castor et loutres de tout ce continant, mais elle roule ses eaux 
avee tant de foree et de rapiditée, que l’on ne peut, soit disant, y navigué, ni en 
montant ne en descendant. le villages des poncas est situé a une lieux plus haut, 
prés du missourie.’’ American historical review, 19: 308. Toward the end of his 
journal, Trudeau places the Ponca villages at about half a league from the Missouri. 
Ibid., 332. Accompanying the manuscript here edited is a page, numbered 4%, 
which is seemingly in the handwriting of Nicollet. It reads as follows: ‘‘Ces os ont 
été trouvés sur le haut dela Riviére Eau qui court, A peu prés A 25 pieds au-dessus 
dela surface superieure des Bords pays flat prairie. des deux cétés des Eau qui court 
& 250 ou 300 miles au-dessus de la jonction au Missouri.’’ In the ‘‘ Extracts’’ from 
Mr. Evans’ journal, edited by Milo M. Quaife, in Wisconsin historical society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1915, p. 199, the Hay river is the one reputed to have ‘‘More Beaver and 
Otters than in any other part of the Continent.’’ 
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Grande pleine eloigné d’environ une lieu du missouri, le Boeuf le Chev- 
reuille*®? & Castore est Commun dans cette endroit — a trente Cinq lieux 
plus haut du méme Coté sort une riviere nommé la riviere blanche les 
eaux en son blanche. Sa source est peu eloigne de son enbouchure. 

a quinze lieux au dessus de cette riviere, le missouri fait un detoure de 
dix lieu, il se jette en cette endroit au S. O. & reprend son Cour ordinaire 
apres dix lieux de detour. 

a quinze leiu plus haut on trouve une riviere a la gauche en montant, 
nommé par les Sauvages l’eau tranquille & par les francais le petit mis- 
souri Cette riviere est peu considerable, l’eau ni coule qu’au printems 


about a league from the Missouri. The buffalo, the deer, and beaver are 
common in this place. At thirty-five leagues higher, on the same side, 
there goes out a river named the White river. Its waters are white.°° 
Its source is a little way from its mouth. 

Fifteen leagues®' above this river, the Missouri makes a detour of ten 
leagues. It turns in this place to the southwest and resumes its usual 
course after ten leagues of detour.*? 

Fifteen leagues higher, on the left in ascending, one finds a river, 
named by the savages Tranquil Water, and by the French, the Little 
Missouri. This river is small. The water runs only in the springtime at 


49 According to the Journal of Larocque (Burpee, ed.), 33, note 2, this was the 
specific French name for the roebuck. Larocque uses the word for fallow deer gener- 
ally. Ibid., 70. 

50 Whitehouse, in his journal, specifically asserted that ‘‘the current and coulour 
(of the White River) is like the Missouri R.’’ Original journals of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 7:58. There was never any question about the 
muddiness of the waters of the Missouri. Du Pratz says, ‘‘ses eaux sont limoneuses, 
troubles & chargées dé nitre; ce sont les eaux de cette Riviere qui rendent troubles 
celles du Fleuve 8. Louis jusques & la Mer; car le Fleuve S. Louis est trés clair 
au-dessus du confluent du Missouri.’’ Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane 
(Paris, 1758), 1:323. The writer of the Loisel narrative grouped its tributaries with 
it. ‘‘Ses eaux,’’ he wrote, ‘‘sont toujours aussi troubles qu’aux ilinois et ses dépots 
de méme nature. Les sauvages ignorent eux mémes si cette vase sort particulierement 
d’une de ses branches et dans leurs courses de guerre, aucun n’a été assez loin pour 
trouver les eaux claires — ce qui est certain que celles qui sortent des grandes riviéres 
qui se déchargent a la rive west, jusques chez Les ricaras, ne sont pas moins charges 
de la méme matiére.’’ 

51**de la rivierre Blanche au grand détour vingt lieux, dG grand detour au petit 
missourie vingt cing lieux, du petit missourie au villages des Ricaras quinze lieux.’’ 
Trudeau’s ‘‘ First part,’’ in American historical review, 19: 316. Trudeau is no 
longer very sure of his calculations. 

52 Lewis estimates that ‘‘the big bend of the Missouri lies in a circular form, and 
is 30 miles around, while it is only one mile and a quarter across the gorge.’’ Orig- 
inal journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 6:47. 
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alafonte des neiges, ou aprés quelqu’abondance de plui, car autrement 
on ni voit que quelque bassins deau qui n’a aucun cours, une ordre de 
Sioux appellée oconona, cy devant amis et alliez des aricaras, parcouroit 
habituelement les bords de cette riviere. 

Les aricaras, appelés par abrigé les ris avoient leur habitation 4 dix lieux 
plus haut sur la rive gauche, qu’ils ont abandonné pendant ma residence 


the melting of the snow or after some heavy rain. At other times one 
sees only some ponds of water without flow.** One branch of the Sioux, 
ealled the Oconona,®* formerly friends and allies of the Arikara, wan- 
dered habitually along the banks of this stream. 

The Arikara,°*® called for short the Ree, had their dwellings ten leagues 
higher upon the left bank. These they abandoned during my stay among 


53 Trudeau elsewhere said of this river that it ‘‘is very small. The water does uot 
flow at this season of the year and we found it only in holes.’’ Trudeau’s ‘‘ Second 
part,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 420. 

54 Everything said by Trudeau of the Oconona seems to correspond with facts 
obtained from other authorities respecting a certain group of the Teton Sicux. It 
was because the Little Missouri was their habitat that Lewis and Clark rechristened 
it the Teton. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 
1: 163. Quite possibly the Oconona of Trudeau’s ‘‘ Description’’ were the same as 
the Teton O-kan-dan-das of Lewis and Clark, whose range was near the mouth of the 
Cheyenne and who were on fairly friendly terms with the Arikara. JIbid., 6: 97. 
Trudeau does not mention the Oconona by name in his journal; but, in the ‘‘ Second 
part,’’ in Missourt historical society collections, 4: 43, he refers to a village of Sioux, 
friendly with the Arikara and separated territorially from other Sioux. They were 
apparently joined by another band of the same tribe, the Chahony. Ibid., 47. All 
these wanderers together may have formed the Hunkpapa of a later day, the Unca- 
papas of some writers. Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by 
Frederick W. Hodge (Smithsonian institution, Bureau of American ethnology, Bulle 
tin 30 — Washington, 1907), part 1, p. 579; Charles King, Campaigning with Crook 
and stories of army life (New York, 1890), 41. In 1825 the Hunkpapa were 
reported as friendly with the Arikara, American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 607. 

55‘*Les Ricaras, autrefois une des nations les plus nombreuses de 1’Amerique 
septentrionale, ont eu jusqu’A trente-deux villages, détruits pour la plupart par les 
Sioux ou dépeuplés par la petite vérole. Le petit nombre qui a échappé a cette 
maladie, (laquelle a chez ces peuples des suites bien plus facheuses encore que chez 
nous), s’est réuni depuis quelques années en une seule peuplade, qui compte mille 4 
douze cents guerriers. Ainsi que ceux qui se trouvent plus au nord et nord-ouest, 
ils n’ont eu jusqu’A présent que trés-peu de communication avec les Blanes, et ont 
conservé, presque dans leur intégrité, les moeurs, les coutumes, les armes et les 
vétemens de leurs ancétres.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 257. 

‘*Tn ancient times the Ricara nation was very large; it counted thirty-two populous 
villages, now depopulated and almost entirely destroyed by the small-pox which 
broke out among them three different times. . . . This nation formerly so numerous, 
and which, according to their reports, could turn out four thousand warriors, is now 
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chez eux, pour ce retirer au prés des mandannes, ont fait nombre de Cing 
Cent guerrier de cette nation. 

a deux lieux au dessus des habitations des ris sort la riviere des chagui- 
enne, que des chasseur ont nommé la fourche: Cette riviere est assé 
large mais peu profonde de sorte qu’on ne peut y naviguer quavee beau- 
coup de peine, elle prende ses sources fort loin de son embouchure, dans 
des Cétes de roches Escarpées, du cdté du Soleil couchant elle se Sepa- 
rent en plusieurs fourches sur le haut, bien fournies en bois & tres abon- 
dantes en Castor. 

a trente lieux environ de son Embouchure sur une de ses fourches, nommé 
la riviere au Cerize a Grappe, les Chaguiennes yont Batie quelque Caba- 


them, in order to withdraw nearer to the Mandan."* One can count five 
hundred warriors of this nation. 

Two leagues above the dwelling of the Ree issues forth the river of the 
Cheyenne which some hunters have named the Fork.’ This river is 
rather wide but shallow so that one can navigate it only with much diffi- 
culty. It has its source very far from its mouth, in the hills of precip- 
itous rocks, in the direction of the setting sun. In its upper part, it 
divides into many branches, well supplied with wood and very abundant 
in beaver. 

About thirty leagues from its mouth, upon one of its tributaries, called 
the river of the Bunch of Cherries, the Cheyenne built there some per- 


reduced to about five hundred fighting men.’’ Trudeau’s ‘‘Second part,’’ in Mis- 
souri historical society collections, 4: 28-29. 

56 The bearing that this passage has upon the time of the Arikara departure, 
though slight, is not without interest. According to Trudeau’s ‘‘ First part,’’ the 
Arikara had vanished from their old haunts before Trudeau reached them. American 
historical review, 19: 314,318; South Dakota historical collections, 7: 423,429, and 
notes 42, 43. To the men of the Lewis and Clark expedition, the villages near the 
mouth of the Cheyenne had the appearance of having been abandoned about five 
years. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 179, 
204-205. In the ‘‘Second part’’ of his journal, Trudeau assigns another reason, 
decimation through smallpox, for the Arikara removal to the neighborhood of Grand 
river. Missourt historical society collections, 4: 28. 

57 In the Loisel narrative the river is never referred to otherwise than as the 
‘*Fourche,’’ but in Loisel’s own memorial as rendered by Houck in The Spanish 
regime in Missouri, 2: 361, this variation occurs: ‘‘Reascending the Misury to a 
distance of 450 leagues from San Luis, one comes to the River Chayennes, or as it is 
called, the Courche or Braso.’’ A common Indian name for it, at least later on, was 
‘‘Wakpa-Washte,’’ or ‘‘Good river.’’ On the map published with the reports of 
Raynolds and Maynadier, in Senate executive documents, 40 congress, 2 session, num- 
ber 77, this name was applied to the river near its junction with the Missouri and 
‘‘Big Shyenne’’ only after it had itself received the waters of Cherry creek. The 
‘‘Big Shyenne’’ is represented as dividing into ‘‘ Belle Fourche’’ and ‘‘ South Fork,’’ 
and ‘South Fork,’’ in its turn, into many branches. 
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nes fixée, a lentour des quelles il cultivent des petits Chams de mays & de 
tabac, mais d’ailleur Cette nation qui est divisé en trois bandes oy 
hordres dont la plus considérable porte le nom de Chaguienne la deuxieme 
est appellees Ouisy & la troisiemme Chouta, Erre san cesse le Long de 


manent huts, around which they cultivated little fields of maize®® and 
tobacco; but, furthermore, this nation, which is divided into three bands, 
or hordes,®* of which the largest bears the name of Cheyenne, the second 
is called Ouisy,”® the third Chouta, wanders without cessation the length 


58 Considering that the Cheyenne, Arikara, Mandan, Gros Ventres, and other upper 
Missouri tribes were all agriculturists to a greater or less degree, it is rather inter 
esting to observe that Henry R. Schooleraft’s information on this score was about 
as inaccurate as on many other subjects upon which he professed to give the first 
and the last word. He says of the cultivation of maize: ‘‘ Indian corn was planted, 
to a limited extent, by the Atlantic and Mississippi Valley tribes; but no trader or 
traveller has ever noticed its cultivation among the interior and mountain tribes.’’ 
Historical and statistical information respecting the history condition and prospects 
of the Indian tribes of the United States (Philadelphia, 1851-1857), 6: 562. In 
contradistinction to Schooleraft’s testimony note the following from Du Lac, Voyage 
dans les deux Louisianes, 339: ‘‘Les Sauvages du haut Missouri sont sédentaires ou 
errant. Les Sédentaires sont ceux qui, fixés dans des villages, ne s’en éloignent que 
pour chasser ou aller en guerre; taudis que les peuples errans suivent les animaux 
dont ils tirent leur subsistence, et emménent avee eux tout ce qu’ils possédent, sans 
s’inquiéter de la eulture. Ils vivent de viande ou de fruits, lorsque la saison leur er 
offre, et font quelquefois avee les peuples sédentaires qui cultivent le mais, le citro 
nilles et le tabae, les échanges qui peuvent leur couvenir.’’ 

59 The Cheyenne tribal divisions here given are identical with those in Du Lae, 
Voyage dans les deux Louwisianes, 257-258. Du Lae, presumably borrowing at larg: 
from Trudeau, says: ‘‘Les Chaguyennes qui errent continuellement sur ses deux 
rives, 4 la recherche des boeufs sauvages, sont divisés en trois hordes, dont la plus 
nombreuse conserve le nom de Chaguyenne; la seconde s’appelle Ouisy, et la troisi¢me 
Chousa. Non contens de chasser sur les bords de cette riviére, ils s’étendent dans 
d’immenses prairies & peu de distance de la riviére Plate. C’est au-dela de ces 
vastes prairies que se trouvent des lacs ou grands marais, tellement abondans en 
castors, pue ces peuples superstitieux prétendent qu’ils sont le séjour du pére de 
tous les castors. L’histoire qu’ils racontent A ce sujet, peut donner une idée de leur 
simplicité et de leur excessive crédulité.’’ Farther along Du Lac, still borrowing 
from Trudeau, adds thus to our information about the Cheyenne and their neighbors: 
‘*Les Chaguyennes, quoique errans la plus grande partie de 1’année, sément prés de 
leur village du mais et du tabac, qu’ils viennent récolter au commencement de |’au- 
tomne. Ils sont généralement bons chasseurs, et tuent beaucoup de castors dont ils 
trafiquent avee les Sioux. Plusieurs peuples errans, mais qui sont alliés des Chaguy 
ennes, chassent dans le méme pays. Ces peuples sont les Cayouwas, les Tocaninan 
biches, les Tokiouakos et les Pitapahatos. L’on a appris d’eux qu’ayant formé, il 
y a quelques années.’’ IJbid., 259-260. 

60In the manuscript here edited, the spelling of this name is unmistakably 
‘*Ouisy,’’ the s being of the long variety. Du Lae also has so interpreted it; but 
the translator of Trudeau’s ‘‘Second part’’ prefers ‘‘Ouify.’’ Missouri historical 
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cette riviere, du haut en bas et traverses méme plusieurs chaines de Cote 
qui separent a plusieurs rangs ces vaste Prairie, a la recherche des vaches 
sauvage, audela de ces differente Cote endeca de la grande riviere platte, 
setrouve plusieur petit Lac ou marai qui senble disent-il étre les endroits 
dou son sortis tous les castors & les Loutres qui se sont rependu dans 
toutes les autres rivieres par la quantité et la grandeur enorme des 
cabanes que ses animeaux yont Construit et qu’il habitent. — 

Plusieurs peuples sauvages non sedentaire pareourent ce pays tel que 
sont les Cayoouas, les Tocaninanbiche, les Tokiouako, les Pitapahato, tous 
alliez des Chaguiennes mais de langages different, les Chaguienne scavent 
tres bien chasser aux Castors dont il troquent les peaux avec les Sioux 
pour des marchandises: et les autres ne manquroient pas d’en 
tuer aussi beaucoup s’il y etoit induits par des marchands qui le leur 
echangeroient pour des marchandises, la Grande nation des Pados 
qui parcoure les bords de la riviere platte, nest eloignée du 
missouri a lendroit du _ territoire des aricaras que de dix jours 
de marche de Guerriers qui peuvent étre evalué a soixante ou 


of this river and crosses, in search of wild cows, even many chains of 
hills that separate, by several ranges, these vast prairies. On the other 
side of these various hills, on this side of the great river Platte, several 
little lakes, or bogs, are found, which seem, they say, by the quantity and 
the great size of the huts which these animals have built there and which 
they inhabit, to be the places whence have come all the beavers and the 
otters that are scattered in all the other rivers. 

Several savage wandering peoples scour this country, such as are the 
Kiowa, the Tocaninanbiche,” the Tokiouako,®* the Pitapahato,® all allies 
of the Cheyenne but speaking different languages, The Cheyenne know 
very well how to hunt the beaver, the skins of which they barter with the 
Sioux for merchandise ; and the others would not fail likewise to kill many 
of them if they were led to it by traders who would take the skins in 
exchange for merchandise. 

The great nation of the Comanche which roams along the banks of the 
river Platte is, at the place of the territory of the Arikara, only ten days’ 
march by warriors from the Missouri river which distance can be esti- 
society collections, 4: 38. The editor of the reproduction in the South Dakota his- 
torical collections, 7: 466, note 63, affirms that the village of the Ouisay has not been 
identified by him. 

‘1 The Caminabiches of the ‘‘Seeond part,’’ better known as Arapaho. 

62 Omitted from the list of the ‘‘Second part.’’ 


*8 Concerning other renderings of this name, see ‘‘ Journal of Trudeau,’’ in Mis- 
sourt historical society collections, 4: 31, note 35 
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quatrevingt lieux Communes, les hahitannes ou Téte pelée peuple errant 
oceupent tout le pays au dela de la grande riviere platte, jusque sur les 
bords de lariviere des arkansas; et setendant le long des grande montag. 
nes qui separent le nouveaux mexique de cette partie de la merique 
meridional. 

Lorsque je fus en parol ®* chez la nation Chaguienne dan le Cour de Leté 
mil sept Cent quatrevingt quinze ou je vis et parlai a plusieurs Chefs et 
considérés des nations Tocaninanbiche et Cayoouas: je m’informai atous 


mated as sixty or eighty common leagues.** The Hahitannes, or wander- 
ing bald-headed people,” occupy all the country beyond the great river 
Platte as far as along the banks of the Arkansas river and extend them- 
selves the length of the great mountains which separate New Mexico 
from this part of southern Mexico. 

When I had dealings with the Cheyenne people, in the course of the 
summer of 1795,°" where I saw and spoke to many chiefs and leading men 
of the Tocaninanbiche and Kiowa nations, I inquired of all if, in their 


64‘‘La grande nation des Padaws qui parcourent la riviére Plate, n‘est éloignée 
de celle des Ricaras que d’environ dix journées de chasseur, que l’on peut estimer 
A vingt-cing milles chacune. Les Halisanes ou Tétes pelées sont errans, chassent sur 
l’autre rive de la riviére Plate, jusques sur les bords de celle des Arkansas, et s’éten- 
dent aux pieds des montagnes du nouveau Mexique, dans un territoire abondant en 
toutes sortes d’animaux.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 261. 

65 The Hahitannes, or Tétes pelées, the writer cannot positively identify with any 
of the tribes enumerated by contemporary travelers. In the passage just quoted, Du 
Lac modifies the spelling to Halisanes and elsewhere (for example, on pages 309 and 
337) to Halitanes. If Mackay were indeed the ancien traiteur, it seems odd that he 
nowhere refers to them under one of the three names. His Othochita were below 
the mouth of the Platte, and there are varieties of the Oto name that are slightly 
suggestive of Trudeau’s appellation. ‘‘Mackay’s journal of a voyage up the Mis- 
souri,’’ in The Spanish régime in Missourt (Houck, ed.), 2: 183; Handbook of 
American Indians (Hodge, ed.), part 2, p. 166. The Halitanes are, however, in Du 
Lac’s mind quite distinct from the Ottotatoos. Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 
309. The Tétes pelées listed by Hodge in Handbook of American Indians, part 2, p. 
736, could scarcely have been those of whom Trudeau and Du Lac heard. Conceivably, 
Loisel’s Huapitones were the Hahitannes. The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, 
ed.), 2: 363. 

66 En parol is, the writer is pretty well convinced, a technical expression, signify- 
ing a peace mission. Mackay uses it as such; so also does Du Lac, ‘‘ Extracts from 
Capt. MeKay’s journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 
1915, p. 192; Du Lae, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 320-321. 

67‘* Journal of Trudeau,’’ in Missouri historical society collections, 4: 38-41; 
‘*Trudeau’s journal,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 466-468. It is well 
to note that, in borrowing from this incident, Du Lace carefully conceals the hero’s 
identity and refrains from giving the slightest clew as to the source of his own 
information. 
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si dans leur longuer courses de Guerre au dela des montagnes il naurois 
pas découvert quelque rivieres dont les eaux allassent au Soleil Cou- 
chant. Il me dirent qu’il y-avoit dux ans que les Chaguiennes et les 
Cayoouas leurs alliez avoit formé un partie de Guerre Considerable dont 


long war marches beyond the mountains, they had not discovered some 
river the waters of which might possibly flow toward the setting sun.** 
They told me that two years before the Cheyenne and Kiowa, their 
allies, had formed a considerable war party®® in which the great chief 


6s The search for the western sea had been going on intermittently for a long 
time. Concerning it, the Vérendryes questioned the Mandan, but without obtaining 
satisfaction. Charles E, DeLand, ‘‘The Verendrye explorations and discoveries,’’ in 
South Dakota historical collections, 7: 180. It was one of the things given great 
prominence in the official instructions to Trudeau, November 25, 1794, and the very 
language of those instructions acquires a new significance in the light of the ‘‘De- 
scription du haut Missouri.’’ ‘‘He shall attempt to have friendly relations with the 
Indians who live on the other side of the Rocky [mountain] Chain, on which there 
are numerous nations, known under the name Serpientes [i. e., Snakes], and to find 
out from them, if they have any knowledge of the Sea of the West [Mar del Ouest] 
and if the waters of the rivers on the other side of the Rocky [mountain] Chain flow 
westward.’’ The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 166. Similar instrue- 
tions must have been issued to Mackay, who had been interested in the search as far 
back as the days of his British service, and by him to Evans. ‘‘Mackay’s journal 
of a voyage up the Missouri,’’ in The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, ed.), 2: 
192; ‘‘Journal of Trudeau,’’ in Missouri historical society collections, 4: 20, note 
22; ‘*Extraets from Capt. MeKay’s journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), in Wisconsin historical 
society, Proceedings, 1915, p. 195. A special inducement toward the prosecution of 
the search was the promise of a monetary gift from the royal treasury upon accom- 
plishment. ‘‘ Journal of Trudeau,’’ in Missouri historical society collections, 4:10. 

69 The Trudeau narrative, from this point on, furnished material wholesale to Du 
Lac. Indeed, if for other parts of his book Du Lac plagiarized as much as he did 
for this part, it ean be safely said that there was scarcely anything in it that was his 
own. Narcisse E. Dionne, Samuel Champlain (Quebec, 1891), is the only thing com- 
parable to it in the writer’s experience. Du Lac’s account of the Indians’ recital is 
as follows, the quotation beginning where that ends: 

L’on a appris d’eux qu’ayant formé, il y a quelques années, un grand parti de 
guerre et de chasse, ils traversérent du cé6té du couchant des montagnes trés-escarpées, 
au pied desquelles une belle riviére coule dans la méme direction. Aprés 1’avoir 
deseendue plusieurs jours, ils rencontrérent sept familles, qu’ils attaquérent et 
défirent sans diffieulté. ftant entré dans leurs cabanes, ils ne découvrirent rien qui 
pit faire présumer qu’ils eussent eu avec les Blanes la moindre communication. 
Leurs ustensiles étoient d’une forme extraordinaire. Leurs vétemens, leur chaussure, 
les harnois de leurs chevaux, étoient de peaux de castors, de loutres, de renards, de 
loups, de liévres ou autres animaux dont ce pays abonde. Leurs tentes étoient faites 
de nattes de jones, A défaut de peaux de boeufs, dont ils paroissoient étre privés. Un 
petit sae de mais qu’ils trouvérent dans le bagage, leur donna occasion de demander 
a quelques femmes prisonniéres si leur nation en cultivoit; elles répondirent que non, 
mais qu’au bas de la riviére il y avoit un grand village od 1’on récoltoit en quantité, 

Ayant appercu au cou et aux oreilles de ces femmes différens coquillages percés 
et enfilés dans de petits cordons de cuir, ils furent curieux de savoir d’od elles les 
avolent tirés; elles répondirent qu’a 1’embouchure de la riviére il y avoit une grande 
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le grand chef des chaguiennes etoit partisent, lequ’el m’at rapporté lui 
meme ce fait pour certain: — Quayant traversées les montagnes il avoient 
arrivé apres plusieurs jours de marches sur les bords dune rivierre large 
& profonde, bien fourni en bois, dont les eaux paroissoient aller aucou- 
chant d’hiver que le long de cette rivierre quil avoient suivis en descen- 
dant ils avoient decouvert sept Cabanes de Sauvages inconnus; les ayant 
attaque et defait, ils n’ont trouvé dans leur butin aucuns des moindres 
effets provenants des hommes blane tout leurs ustencilles étant de leur 
propre invention, leur Cabannes étoient composé de natte de jone & de 
longue paille, les gros animeaux des peaux des quels les Sauvages ont 
Coutume de faire leur tente menquent absolument dans ce pays, leur 
vetements leurs chaussures et méme les housses de leur cheveaux etoit 
de peaux de Castor, de Loutre, de Cabri de chevreuille, de Loup, de 
Renard de Lievre &e. ils ont comme tout les autres lusages de lare et 
de lafiéeche dont larmure est de pierre ou dos. un petit sae plin de bled- 
dinde qu’il trouverent parmi leur bagage, leur donna occasion de deman- 
der a quelques femmes prisonnieres si leur nation Cultivoient cette 
plante? Elle repondire que non; mais que dans le bas de cette riviere 


of the Cheyenne took part, who himself reported to me this fact for 
certain: — that, having crossed the mountains, they had come, after 
many days’ journey, to the banks of a wide and deep river, well tim- 
bered, the waters of which appeared to go in the direction of the winter 
sunset; that, along this river which they had followed in descending, 
they had discovered seven huts of unknown savages; having attacked 
them and defeated them, they found in their booty none of the small 
effects coming from white men, all of their utensils being of their own 
invention. Their huts were made of rush matting and of long straw. 
The large animals of the skins of which the savages are accustomed to 
make their tents are absolutely wanting in this country. Their gar- 
ments, their shoes, and even the saddlecloths were of skins of beaver, of 
otter, of kid, of deer, of wolf, of fox, of hare, and so forth. They have, 
as all the others, the use of the bow and arrow, the armor of which is 
of stone or bone. A little bag full of Indian corn, which they found 
among their baggage, gave them occasion to inquire of some women 
prisoners if their nation cultivated that plant. They answered no; but 
that in the lower part of this river there was a large village of savages 
quantité d’eau, qui s’étendoit assez loin pour qu’on ne pit découvrir la rive opposée; 
que cette eau montoit et se retiroit alternativement en certain temps du jour et de 
la nuit; que les peuples voisins attchoient au bout de longs cordons des morceaux de 
viande, qu’ils jetoient pendant les hautes eaux et qu’ils retiroient dans les eaux 
basses; et que les coquillages dont elles se paroient, se trouvoient en grand nombre 


collés 4 la viande dont elles les détachoient.—Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisi 
anes, 260-261. 
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il y-avoit un grand village de Sauvage qui en receuilloient une grande 
quantité Ces femmes avoient pendu au col et aux oreillas des Coquil- 
lages de differente espece & forme, percé et enfillé dans des petit cordons 
de cuir; il leur demanderent dou elle tenoient ces espece de rassade, elle 
repondirent qu’a l’entré de cette riviere paroissoit une Grande etendu 
d’eau dont on nevoyoit pas lautre Rive que leau y’montoit et rebaissoit 
Considerablement en certain tems du jour et de la nuit; que les Sau- 
vages qui faisoient leur residence aux environs, attachoient, au bout 
d'une longue Corde, des gros morceaux de viande, qu’il jetoient dans 
l'eau haute et retiroint lors qu’elle perdoit; que quantité de ces Coquil- 
lages setrouvoient Collés a ces pieces de viande et que les ayant detaché, 
i] les pereais et se les pendoit ainsi au col et aux oreilles pour parures. 

Le Missouri au dessus de la riviere des Chaguienne detourne au N. E. 
lespace de quatre ou Cing lieu & ensuite il retourne a L. O. jusqu’au 
mandanne, il ne recoit du Cété du nord depuis 1A jusqu’aux nations gros 
ventre qu’une seul riviere, qui sort a soixante lieux environ audessus 
de ’embouchure de cette riviere des chaguienne a louest du missouri on 
trouve Cinq riviere peu Considerable, on estime le village mandanne 
eloigné de cent lieues de lentré de cette riviere des Chaguienne. 


who sowed and reaped a great quantity of it. These women had hung 
around their neck and ears some shells of various kinds and shapes, 
pierced and threaded on little strings of leather. They asked them 


where they obtained this kind of glass bead. They answered that at the 
mouth of this river appeared a large body of water, the other bank of 
which was not visible; that the water rose and fell considerably at 
certain times of the day and night; that the savages that had their 
homes about there attached to the end of a long line large pieces of meat 
which they threw into the water when deep and drew out when it ebbed; 
that a quantity of these shells were found adhering to these pieces of 
meat; and that, having detached them, they pierced them and hung them 
thus around the neck and ears for ornament. 

The Missouri, above the river of the Cheyenne, turns to the northeast 
the distanee of four or five leagues and, afterwards, it turns again to the 
west as far as the Mandan. On the north side from there up to the 
Gros Ventres, it receives only a single river, which issues forth about 
sixty leagues above the mouth of this river of the Cheyenne. On the 
west side of the Missouri there are five rivers all of inconsiderable size. 
It is estimated that the Mandan village is distant one hundred leagues 
from the entrance of this river of the Cheyenne. 
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Les Mandannes ne comptent que trois cent Guerriers cette nation est 
divisé en trois Villages dont le plus grand est situé sur la partie occ. 
dentale du missouri est les deux autres plus petit, sur lautre rive 
l’opposite les uns des autres toute au pres de cette riviere. 

Les Gros Ventres sont plus nombreux, ils peuvent metre sur pied bhyit 
Cent Guerriers, Il sont partagés en deux villages situé sur le bord dy 
missouri 4 la Gauche en montant a environ deux lieués au dessus des 


a 


The Mandan” count only three hundred warriors." This nation js 
divided into three villages, the largest of which is situated on the 
western side of the Missouri and the two smaller ones upon the other 
bank opposite, quite near this river.** 

The Gros Ventres’* are more numerous. They can put upon foot eight 
hundred warriors."* They are divided into two” villages situated upon 
the bank of the Missouri on the left in ascending, about two leagues 


70‘‘Les Mandanes étoient autrefois trés-nombreux, mais ils ont été tellement 
maltraités par les peuplades qui habitent le nord du Missouri, et la petite vérole a 
fait chez eux de si terribles ravages, qu’a peine comptent-ils aujourd’hui trois cents 
querriers. Ils sont divisés en trois villages, dont le plus considérable est sur la rive 
occidentale, et les deux autres sur la rive orientale.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux 
Louisianes, 262-263. 

71 In 1804, two years after Du Lac borrowed his information from Trudeau, the 
estimate was 350. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, 
ed.), 1: 220. 

72 Mackay reported ‘‘The Mandaines, jointly with the Manitouris (Minitaree) and 
Wattasoons live in five Villages, which are almost in sight of one another, three of 
those Villages are on the South Side of the Missouri and two on the North Side.’’ 
‘*Extracts from Capt..McKay’s journal’’ (Quaife, ed.), in Wisconsin historical 
society, Proceedings, 1915, p. 192. Compare this account with the Lewis and Clark 
account in Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed), 1: 
chapter 5, and with the Maximilian account in Early western travels, 1748-1846, 
edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 22: 344,350. The explana- 
tion of the discrepancy, if any there be in reality, may be found, perhaps, in the 
fact that the Mandan, too, had changed their location. Original journals of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 205. 

73 ‘*Les Gros-ventres, qui ne sont éloignés des villages Mandanes que de quelques 
milles, peuvent mettre sur pied huit cents guerriers. Ils ont deux villages, d’oii ils 
ne sortent que par bandes, pour aller en guerre ou pour chasser le boeuf sauvage.’’ 
Du Lae, Voyage dans les deux Louwisianes, 263. For some unaccountable reason, the 
English translation of Du Laec’s work omits mention of the Gros Ventres. 

74The Lewis and Clark estimate of the number of Gros Ventres, or Minitarees, 
was 600 or 650. Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 
1: 220. 

75 Trudeau seems to have confused the number of the Mandan villages with that 
of the Gros Ventres. The occupied villages at about the close of the century were 
apparently two of the former and three of the latter. See ‘‘ Journal of Trudeau on 
the upper Missouri,’’ in American historical review, 19: 302, note 1. 
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mandannes ils sont tous fixés dans leurs habitations dou il ne Sortent 
que par Brigades soit pour la Guerre soit pour faire la chasse des Boeuf 
sauvage 
Aupres des Villages Mandannes & Gros ventres les Bois du Missouri 
sont plus épais et de grosse et haute futaies que sur le Bas de cette 
rivierre, cest adire depuis l’embouchure de la grande riviere platte en 
remontan jusqu’A ce lieu. 

Les assiboines, nation Errante au nord au missouri chez la qu’elle 
les marchand anglais du Canada Et de la Bai D’hudson font le trafique 
des pelleteries, frequentent les mandannes & les Gros ventres, dou il 


above the Mandan. They are all settled in their dwellings, which they 
leave only by brigades either for war or to hunt the buffalo. 

Near the villages of the Mandan and Gros Ventres, the woods of the 
Missouri are thicker and of larger full-grown trees than upon the lower 
part of this river; that is to say, from the mouth of the great river 
Platte in ascending to this place. 

The Assiniboin,”® a wandering nation to the north of the Missouri, 
with whom the English’? traders of Canada and of Hudson bay traffic 
in peltries, visit the Mandan and the Gros Ventres, from whom they 


76‘“Les Asseniboines, nation errante au nord du Missouri, fréquentent les Man- 
danes et les Gros-ventres, auxquels ils fournissent quelques fusils, de la poudre, du 
plomb et quelques autres marchandises de peu de conséquence; ils en regoivent en 
échange des chevaux, du mais et du tabac.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louist- 
anes, 263. 

77 Du Lae very adroitly eliminates the allusion to the ‘‘ English traders’’ but, in 
another connection (page 219) he gives due weight to the surpassingly great energy 
of the islanders particularly when displayed in North America. Employees of Spain 
were especially envious of the success with which the Hudson’s Bay company con- 
ducted a strietly mercantile intercourse with the native tribes. It is evident in all 
the literature of the period. A prime reason for their success was offered by Mackay, 
who, having been a British trader once himself, though of the less reputable North- 
west company, could speak with assurance. ‘‘Mackay’s journal of a voyage up the 
Missouri,’’ in The Spanish regime in Missouri, 2: 185. The reason was the same 
that the investigator occasionally finds assigned in subsequent years when the British 
and the Americans had become competitors. The former early established a reputa- 
tion for business honesty and maintained it unswervingly through periods of great 
vieissitude. The enterprising spirit of the English was something to cause the 
lackadaisical Spaniard great anxiety as it eventually did the American. See La- 
roeque’s references to Lewis and Clark in L. R. Masson, Les bourgeois de la com- 
pagnie du nord-ouest (Quebec, 1889), volume 1. Though Mackay personally may not 
have viewed the American with equal apprehension, there was one Spanish agent who 
did, and that was Carondelet. A report of his made in 1793 characterizes the 
American as the indefatigable expansionist. The Spanish regime in Missouri (Houck, 
ed.), 2: 9-17, 
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tirent des cheveaux du mays Et du tabac, en échange de fusils et autre 
marchandises qu’il y-aportent. — 

a Cinquente lieués au dessus des Gros ventres a loccident du Missouri, 
se decharge une grande riviere nommée la Rivierre au roches jaunes, qui 
est aussi large et aussi profonde a peu de chause prés que le Missouri 
cette Grande rivierre prend sa source dans des montagnes de roches dans 
la partie O. Ses bords sont bien fournis en bois, il si trouvent des sapins 
— des pins, des Epinettes, des Bouleaux des cédres Et de toute autre 
bois, le Boeuf et autre Bétes fauves courent par troupeau le long de ses 
bords; plusieurs petite rivierres qui se jettent de dans sont abondante 
en castor au dela de toute Croyance, la nation du Corbeau peuple nom. 
breu habite ses bords, et plus haut en remontant vers sa source sont 
situé plusieurs autres nations sauvages qui nous sont encore inconnues, 
les Sauvages m’ont assure qu’elle etoit trés profonde fort loin de son 


obtain horses, corn, and tobacco in exchange for guns and other mer-. 
chandise that they bring there. 

At fifty leagues above the Gros Ventres, to the west of the Missouri,” 
there discharges a large river, called the river of the Yellowstone,” 
which is almost as broad and deep as the Missouri. This great river 
has its source in the mountains of rocks in the western part. Its banks 
are well supplied with wood.*® There are found firs, pines, North Ameri- 
can firs, birches, cedars, and every other tree.** | The buffalo and other 
wild animals rove in herds along its banks. Many little rivers that flow 
into it abound in beaver beyond all belief.**? The nation of the Crow, 
a numerous people, dwells along its banks and, higher up, in ascending 
toward its source, are situated several other savage nations that are still 
unknown to us. The savages assured me that it was very deep a long 

78‘*A cent cinquante milles a l’ouest du Missouri, au-dessus de la nation des 
Gros-ventres, se trouve l’embouchure d’une grande riviére, appelée la Roche jaune. 
Ses bords abondent en boeufs sauvages, ainsi qu’en toutes sortes de bétes fauves; 


elle est habitée par la nation du Corbeau, nombreuse, mais encore peu connue.’’ 
Du Lae, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 263. 

79 Called also ‘‘river a la Biche,’’ because of the elk there. Journal of Larocque 
(Burpee, ed.), 55. 

80 ‘‘ There is more timber in the neighbourhood of the junction of these rivers, and 
on the Missouri as far below as the White-earth river, than there is on any part of 
the Missouri above the entrance of the Chyenne river to this place.’’ Original jour 
nals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 337. 

81 The botanical knowledge of Lewis and Clark was far more adequate to the 
occasion than was that of Trudeau, as is evidenced by their wealth contrasted with 
his meagerness of detail. Ibid., 337-338. 

82 Jbid., 343. Presumably, one chief object of Laroeque’s journey of 1805 from 
the Assiniboine to the Yellowstone was to determine whether the beaver were there 
as reported. Journal of Larocque (Burpee, ed.), 45. 
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embouchure: un Canadien nommé menard qui depuis seise années fait 
sa residence au mandannes, ou il est venut par le nord, et qui a été 
plusieurs fois chez la nation du Corbeau de Compagnie avee les gros 
ventres leurs alliés m’at assuré que cette rivierre etoit navigable avec 
de Grande pirogues aplus de cent cinquente lieués au dessus de son 
embouchure, san quil s’y rencontrent aucunes chutes ni Rapides, il 
mettent ordinairement quinze a vingt jours d’une marche lante par terre 
pour se rendre des mandannes a la nation du corbeau, un fort Bati a 
l’entré de cette rivierre seroit fort aventague pour ouvrire un grand 
commerce de pelleteries non seulement avee les nations situés sur les 
bords de cette belle rivierre mais encore avee celle qui parcourent les 
Bords du missouri au dessus de sa sortie, tel sont les Chiouitounes et la 
nation du Serpent, dont nous n’avons que de foible Connoissence, une 


distance from its mouth. A Canadian, named Menard,** who, for sixteen 
years has made his home with the Mandan, whither he came from the 
north, and who has been several times among the nation of the Crows 
in company with the Gros Ventres, their allies, has assured me that this 
river was navigable with large pirogues more than a hundred and fifty 
leagues above its mouth,** without meeting any falls or rapids. They 
take usually fifteen or twenty days of a slow march on land to go 
from the Mandan to the Crow nation. A fort built at the entrance 
of this river would be very profitable* for the opening up of a large 
trade in peltries, not only with the nations situated upon the banks of 
this beautiful river, but likewise with those that roam the banks of the 
Missouri above its outlet. Such are the Chiouitownes*® and the Snake 


88 Trudeau, in his ‘‘Second part,’’ in Missouri historical society collections, 4: 36- 
37, records sending a letter ‘‘to Menard and Jussaume who were living among the 
Mandans.’’ It is supposed that this Menard was the same man, a Canadian, for 
whom Laroeque reports a residence of forty years on the upper Missouri, and the 
same as he of the name who was murdered by Assiniboin in 1803. Journal of La- 
rocque (Burpee, ed.), 17. Alexander Henry stated the facts of his untimely death 
and Lewis and Clark heard rumors of it when on their way to the Mandan in 1804. 
Original journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 205. 

8¢On the navigability of the Yellowstone, see John F. Finerty, War-path and 
bivouac, or the conquest of the Sioux, a narrative of stirring personal experiences 
and adventures in the Big Horn and Yellowstone expedition of 1876, and in the 
campaign on the British border, in 1879 (Chicago [1890]), 230, and King, Campaign- 
ing with Crook, 90. In the Sheridan-Sherman inspection report, the Yellowstone is 
remarked upon as seeming to be, for almost a hundred miles, fully as large as the 
Missouri. Ibid., 27. 

*S For the attempts of which this was an early forecast, see Chittenden, The 
American fur trade of the far west, 3: 957-958. 

8¢ Shoshoni. 
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Grande parties de la nation assiboine qui parcourre les terre Septen- 
trional du missouri auroit bien plus prés de venir trafiquer ses pelleteries 
a ce fort que non pas de les porter au fort des anglais de la riviere 
Rouge. — 

Lapartie occidentale et Septentrionale du missouri de puis la Rivierre 
blanche trante cinq lieués audessus des poncas jusqu’a cette rivierre que 
jai dit se jetter dan le missouri soixante leues au dessus de la rivierre des 
Chaguiennes n’est frequente que par les nations Siouse, appelés tithons. 
qui sont divisés en quatre peuplades Errantes; ils traversent aussi sur la 
partie occidentale de cette rivierre pour y faire la chasse des Boeuf 
sauvages et des Castorqui s’y trouvent en plus grand nombre que sur 
lautre partie. Les nations Siouse sont celles qui font le plus de chasse 
aux Castors et autre bonne pelleteries du haut missouri, il parcourent 


nation of which we have only slight knowledge.** <A large part of the 
Assiniboin nation, which roams* over the land north of the Missouri, 
would have a much shorter distance to come to trade its peltries at this 
fort than to carry them to the English fort on the Red river.*® 

The western and northern part of the Missouri, from the White river” 
thirty-five leagues above the Ponca up to this river that I have said flows 
into the Missouri sixty leagues above the Cheyenne river, is visited only 
by the Sioux nations, called Teton, who are divided into four wandering 
tribes ;** they roam also over the west side of this river in order to hunt 
the buffalo and the beaver which are found there in greater numbers 
than upon the other side. The Sioux tribes are those who hunt most for 
the beaver and other good peltries of the upper Missouri. They scour 


87 It was to be a long while before any other report than that of profound igno- 
rance was to be made. Alexander Ross was, of the prominent and influential Cana- 
dian traders, the one most appreciative of the potentialities of the Snake country. 
See Ross, The fur hunters of the far west; a narrative of adventure in the Oregon 
and Rocky mountains (London, 1855). 

88 ‘‘Les Assiboins,’’ wrote Chateaubriand, ‘‘errent, sous divers noms, depuis les 
sources septentrionales du Missouri jusqu’é la grande riviére Rouge, qui se jette dans 
le baie d’Hudson.’’ Oeuvres completes, 12: 266. 

89 The Hudson’s Bay company traders had penetrated to the Red river district 
about 1788. Davidson, The North West company, 69. 

90 ‘*Depuis la riviére Blanche qui se jette dans le Missouri, 4 deux cent quarante 
milles plus bas que celle des Chaguyennes, jusqu’A une autre dont le nom est encore 
ineonnu, A cent quatre-vingt milles au-dessus, toute la rive orientale est occupée par 
les Sioux ou Thons, divisés en quatre peuplades errantes. Souvent ils viennent sur la 
partie occidentale chasser les loutres et les castors, qui y sont en plus grand nombre 
que sur celle qu’ils habitent.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Lowisianes, 26:2. 

® Compare with a similar account as to the number in the Teton group. Original 
journals of the Lewis and Clark expedition (Thwaites, ed.), 1: 133; 6: 97-98. 
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toutes les rivierres et les Ruisseaux sans craindre personne. Ils en elévent 
tous les printems une Grande quantité de notre territoire qu’il vont 
echanger pour des marchandises avec les autres peuplades Siouse situé 
sur la Rivierre St. Pierre et des moins frequanté par les march* de 
(Canada, il seroit facile d’établire sur le missouri des magazin de mar- 
chandises pour leur fournire leur besoin et avoir le Commerce de leur 
pelleteries. 
Les Sioux s’eloignent des bord du missouri au commencement du mois 
d’avril et y reviennent ordinairem'. dans le Cour du mois de juillet & 
aout, qu’ils pareourent des deux Coté jusqu’au printems, ces le seul tems 
ou on pouroit passer les endroits qu’ils ont Couttiime de frequenter 
avee quelque sureté pour parvenire chez les nations situées sur le haut 
missouri. — 

Tout les peuples sauvages dont jai fait mention dan cette description, 
e’est-adire ceux qui habitent a l’occident du missouri, sont les plus doux 
et les plus humains pour nous de tout les peuples de l’univers. IIs ont 


all the rivers and the streams without fearing any one. They carry 
away every springtime, from out of our territory,®® a great number of 
them, which they exchange for merchandise with the other Sioux, situ- 
ated on the St. Peter’s and Des Moines rivers, frequented by the traders 
of Canada. It would be easy to establish upon the Missouri storehouses 
of merchandise to provide for their needs and to secure the trade of their 
peltries.** 

At the beginning of the month of April, the Sioux wander far from 
the banks of the Missouri®** and usually return in the course of the 
months of July and August and scour its two banks until springtime; 
for this is the only time when one can pass the places which they are 
accustomed to visit with any safety in order to come among the nations 
situated on the upper Missouri. 

All the savage peoples which I have mentioned in this description, 
that is to say, those which dwell on the west of the Missouri, are the 
mildest and the most humane toward us” of all the people of the universe. 

%2 The very similar statement in Trudeau’s ‘‘Second part’’ is interesting. South 
Dakota historical collections, 7: 462. The additional detail, which Du Lac gives here 
as elsewhere and which is frequently to be found in one part or the other of Trudeau’s 
journals, suggests the possibility of his acquaintance with one and all of Trudeau’s 
productions. 

%3 A reference to the great object of the various expeditions of the time conducted 
under Spanish auspices — Mackay’s, Trudeau’s, and Evans’. 

%**Trudeau’s journal,’’ in South Dakota historical collections, 7: 463-464, 

*In the ‘‘Seeond part’’ this excellence of character is most unaccountably 
ascribed to the Arikara and to them alone. Jbid., 455. But, inasmuch as a reputa- 
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un grand respect et une Grande vénération pour tout les hommes blancs 
en Général qu’il mettent au rang de la divinitee, et tous ce qui provient 
deux est regardés par ces mémes peuples comme des Chause miraculeuse. 
Il ne seavent point faire la distinction des nations policées, anglaise. 


francaise, Espagnoles &c. qu’ils nomment tous indifferemment hommes 
Blane ou Esprits. — 


le Commerce ce fait chez-eux tres paisibliment celui qui ne trouve pas 
assez de ce qu’on lui donne en echange de sa pelleteries la remporte sen 


They have a great respect and a great veneration for all white men” jn 
general, whom they put in the rank of divinity, and all that which 
comes from them is regarded by these same people as miraculous. They 
do not know how to distinguish among civilized nations, English, French, 
Spanish, et cetera, whom they call indifferently white men or spirits.” 

Trade is carried on with them very peaceably. He who does not 
think what is given him in exchange for his peltries is enough carries it 


tion for gentleness of disposition would be so completely out of accord with known 
facts told of the Ree by travelers then and long afterwards, the commentator is fain 
to assume that Trudeau unwittingly made a mistake when he wrote his journal and, 
realizing as much later on, availed himself of the earliest opportunity to correct it. 
As a matter of fact, there was never much difference of opinion among traders and 
travelers respecting the shortcomings of the Arikara. They were universally hated. 
The writer of the Loisel narrative sojourned among them, as did Trudeau, for a brief 
space, and his testimony swells the great mass of condemnation. It was quite other- 
wise with the Mandan. They won the approval, sometimes, at least, deservedly, of 
many visitors, a few of whom, like Catlin, went so far as to sentimentalize over 
them. Henry despised them; so also did Chardon, who spent many a long year in 
close daily intercourse with them. Although somewhat prejudiced, no doubt, he 
knew thoroughly well whereof he spoke. 

%6 Were it possible to print here, in facsimile, illustrative pages of the journals 
and of the ‘‘Desecription’’ in order to attest the similarity in penmanship and in 
subject matter, this particular passage would be one to select. The corresponding 
passage on page 4 of the ‘‘Second part’’ (compare the manuscript in the state 
department) is strikingly like it. 

97‘*Les Sauvages qui habitent la rive occidentale du Missouri, sont doux et 
humains avec les Blancs, pour lesquels ils ont une grande vénération, et qu’ils désig- 
nent indifféremment sous e nom d’Esprits. Le commerce se fait avec eux siirement 
et paisiblement. L’on peut regarder comme régle certaine, que moins les Indiens ont 
eu de communications avec les peuples policés, plus ils sont bons, généreux, et bien- 
faisans & leur égard.’’ Du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, 263-264. ‘‘The 
Panis Ricaras are of a rather gentle nature; they respect and defer to the White 
Men. (I will hereafter make use of these words in the continuation of these 
memoires to designate civilized people; as the Indians of this country do not know 
any distinction between the French, Spanish, English, ete., calling them all indiffer- 
ently White Men or Spirits.)’’ ‘‘Second part,’’ in Missouri historical society collec- 
tions, 4: 24. ‘Those Indians who have had little or no intercourse with us are more 
civil, kinder, and more humane than those whom we habitually visit.’’ IJbid., 25 
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murmure ni menace. Enfin jedirai quayant moiméme fréquenté toutes 
les nations sauvages situées a l’orient et a l’occident du missisipy et 
toutes celles qui habitent le bas missouri, jenai jamais trouvé aucunes 
qui approchent celle ey en douceur et en Bonne facon pour nous, il-y-a 
autan de difference des uns au autres que du jour a la nuit. — 


away, nevertheless, without murmur or threat. I would say, finally, 
that, having myself visited all the savage nations situated on the east 
and west of the Mississippi and all those who dwell on the lower Missouri, 
I have never found any who approach these in kindness and good will 
toward us. There is as great difference between them as between day 
and night.* 


98 ‘*He who is not satisfied with what is offered him in exchange for his peltries 
carries them away without a murmur or threat. Indeed, I will say that having fre- 
quented all of the Indian nations living East and West of the Mississippi as well as 
those living on the lower Missouri, I have found none who approach these in gentle- 
ness and kindness towards us. There is as much difference between these and the 
others as there is between day and night.’’ ‘‘Second part,’’ in Missouri historical 
society collections, 4: 24-25; South Dakota historical collections, 7: 456. It will be 
noted that in the above Trudeau is still referring, although erroneously, to the Ari- 
kara, the antecedent of ‘‘these.’’ The ‘‘others’’ are indeterminate, The writer is 
inclined to the opinion that the even greater vagueness of reference in the ‘‘ Deserip- 
tion’’ is due to the fact that some of the context is gone. Trudeau was probably 
adapting certain portions of his journals to new purposes and was not entirely sure 
of his own facts. 
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Since the civil war. By Charles Ramsdell Lingley. (New York: The 
Century company, 1920. 635 p. $2.65) 

The difficulties attending the presentation in an orderly and logical 
form of the facts of recent American history are well known to anyone 
who has attempted to give.a course to a group of college or university 
students. Even more embarrassed is the individual who tries to con- 
dense into the limits of a single volume the multifarious events which 
have taken place within the past half century. Those who believe that 
a work, particularly when intended to be used as a textbook, should be 
something more than a chronicle, a series of annals, can sympathize with 
Professor Lingley’s perplexities in struggling with the mass of materials 
available for use, yet so far little digested, which make up the sources of 
contemporary history. Time has not sifted the relevant from the irrele- 
vant, the truly important from the ephemeral. No working and rework- 
ing has weeded the field to leave the fruitful plants and eliminate the 
hampering but rank growths which sometimes hide the real crop from 
the casual eye. Nevertheless, there must come the pioneers who subdue 
the soil before later tillers can garner abundant harvests. Professor 
Lingley is one of the pioneers, and what he has done will make somewhat 
easier the task of those who follow. To criticize, then, is not to condemn 
the work of the earlier toiler, but to point out untouched places, to cal! 
attention to oversights or what appear to be such in order that others 
who follow may profit. 

In the first place, the outstanding lack in this book would seem to lie 
in the absence of any distinct unifying motive or line of thought which 
runs through and colors the lasting factors in the history of the American 
people since the civil war. There is no slavery issue, nor is there much 
left of the equally important factor of the frontier, tied as that was with 
the existence of a vast public domain to be occupied and brought under 
the control of man. Nevertheless, as time goes on, there does appear to 
be emerging a dominant theme which persists through the past fifty 
years, and this theme is the economic or industrial revolution and its 
modifying influences on the development of the United States. At 
times this fact seems to be recognized in the work under consideration, 
but only fleetingly, for it ever and anon becomes merged with a mass of 
detail strung together in more or less chronological order. That the ful! 
effect of the industrial revolution — or ‘‘secondary’’ revolution, as the 
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economists sometimes choose to call it— was interwoven with the dis- 
appearance of the frontier is coming to be realized more and more by 
students of later history. One does not, however, feel that Professor 
Lingley felt its full force. 

Notably is this the case in the treatment of the whole agrarian move- 
ment which, after the war, manifested itself in the antimonopoly agita- 
tion and persisted through the granger movement, the alliance movement 
and populism, and appeared still later in the nonpartisan revolt. Not 
only does the book give inadequate consideration to the alliances, but it 
fails sufficiently to show how they ripened into populism, or to bring 
out how significant the later movement was in molding American devel- 
opment. Furthermore, the part which it played in the south both as a 
local and a national force is practically ignored. While speaking of 
this matter the question might well be raised as to why the participation 
of the populists in the election of 1908 is mentioned when the struggle 
within the party in 1896 and the wide open split with the resulting 
middle-of-the-road faction of 1900 pass without comment. 

Another theme, the treatment of which may be questioned, is that of 
foreign relations beginning in the nineties. The Spanish-American war, 
aside from the interest of Americans in Cuba, calls for at least a refer- 
ence to the distinetly truculent attitude on the part of a vocal portion 
of the American people which existed all through the second administra- 
tion of Cleveland, which responded to the eall in Olney’s Venezuela 
note, and which sated itself in the battle of San Juan hill and the destrue- 
tion of Cevera’s fleet. Furthermore, there seems to be no slight con- 
nection between a growing interest in international affairs and the 
development of an industrial America which was perforce turning from 
agriculture as the predominant economic fact to manufacturing, the 
integration of industry, large-scale organization, and the concomitant 
necessity of ever-broadening markets and sources of supply. The aequi- 
sition of a canal site, the greater concern about what occurred in the 
West Indies and in central and northern South America, on the one 
hand, and the retention of the Philippines, the open door, and a chang- 
ing attitude toward Japan, on the other are not isolated events but 
were vitally connected with what was going on and with what had 
already occurred within the United States. This is hinted at in some 
places in Professor Lingley’s book, but it is much to be doubted whether 
the faet would be grasped by the ordinary student or by a casual reader 
without further explanation and interpretation. 

Again, it is a commonly accepted fact that the prevalence of labor 
agitation which has been particularly noticeable since about 1877 is but 
the reverse of the picture of big business. To a degree this fact is 
recognized. Nevertheless when one comes across such a statement as this: 
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‘‘Although a radical, socialistic element broke away [from regularly 
organized labor] in 1905 and formed the Industrial Workers of the 
World, yet the defection was not immediately serious and in genera! 
schisms have been avoided,’’ and then seeks in vain for further reference 
to the I. W. W. and what that whole movement signifies, one wonders jf 
one’s own perspective has been completely distorted. 

In general it may be said that the portion of the book dealing with the 
period before about 1896 is much more satisfactory than that which 
follows, for in the earlier portion the sense of disjointed enumeration 
of a multiplicity of facts is much less pronounced than in the later. 

But after all is said and specific criticisms have been made to a much 
greater length than above, it remains to be stated that this is the most 
satisfactory (or least unsatisfactory) of the several works which have 
so far been produced to cover the period of the past half century. Each 
chapter has a bibliographical note which contains many useful references, 
although there might be suggested additions which would allow a some 
what broader interpretation. The index is fair but exasperating at 
times. 


Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Jones Ford. Figures from American 
history. (New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1920. 373 p. $2.00 

Hamilton’s life was so largely made up of political strife that his 
earlier biographers fell quite naturally into the error of assuming that 
full justice could be done to his reputation only by blackening indiscrim- 
inately the characters of all his political enemies. Professor Ford’s little 
book is highly valuable because he wrote it without a chip on his shoulder, 
because he has given the reader the fruits of accurate historical research 
in his examination of the facts of Hamilton’s life, and because he has 
interpreted those facts with a breadth and wisdom well calculated to 
lead to a clearer appreciation of the true measure of Hamilton’s states- 
manship. 

New light is thrown upon Hamilton’s relations with the other great 
men of his time. Professor Ford shows, for instance, that during the 
convention of 1787 there was no substantial difference between the 
political views of Hamilton and those of Madison. The English constitu- 
tional system was the model for each. But much stress is laid upon the 
later desertion of Madison and the disastrous results of it. The original 
plan of the federalist leaders was to establish an intimacy between con- 
gress and the executive branch through the channel of the treasury 
department. Madison’s influence was responsible for denying Hamilton, 
as secretary of the treasury, the right to defend his financial proposals 
in congress and thus was set the precedent for the wide gap between 
executive and legislative power which constitutes so serious a defect in 
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our present constitutional system. Professor Ford believes that Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson differed in their fundamental political principles much 
less than is commonly thought and he makes clear that the open breach 
between them did not oceur until questions of foreign policy became 
critical. He finds one of the great blemishes on Hamilton’s reputation 
in his willingness, after retiring from the cabinet, to continue in the 
private and irresponsible direction of public affairs, a direction ‘‘incom- 
patible with any sort of constitutional government.’’ With Adams 
retaining Washington’s cabinet, a group which still recognized Hamil- 
ton’s influence and authority, a quarrel between the two men was inevi- 
table. But the feud was due in part to Adams’ character and, while 
not exeusing Hamilton for his final attack on Adams, the author is dis- 
posed to lay less blame on Hamilton than most historians have done. It 
is questionable whether Professor Ford’s characterization of Adams as 
‘‘a vain, irascible, garrulous pedant,’’ does full justice to the man. Burr, 
on the other hand, emerges as a much less villainous figure than the 
admirers of Hamilton have heretofore been willing to admit. After 
declaring that Burr fully realized the ideal portrayed in Chesterfield’s 
Letters, the author gives evidence to show that Hamilton was guilty of 
a continued and malicious persecution of Burr which under the customs 
of the day amply warranted the challenge to duel. 

In Professor Ford’s judgment the charges that Hamilton’s political 
views were aristocratic or monarchial are wholly unsound. He believes 
him to have been far in advance of his age in recognizing and adhering 
to the essential principles of real democratic government. He believed in 
manhood suffrage and representative government. ‘‘His constitutional 
ideal . . . may be fairly described as plenary power in the adminis- 
tration, subject to direct and continuous accountability to the people, 
maintained by a representative assembly, broadly democratic in its 


character.’’ 
Rosert EvGens CusHMAN 


Jonathan Trumbull. Governor of Connecticut. 1769-1784. By his great- 
great-grandson, Jonathan Trumbull. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
eompany, 1919. x1, 362 p.) 

Among the ‘‘war governors’’ of the American revolution, there is no 
more picturesque figure than that of Jonathan Trumbull, the sturdy 
Puritan whig who took his place at the head of the Connecticut govern- 
ment on the death of his predecessor in 1768 and held it, by repeated 
annual elections, for more than fifteen years. His services to his own 
state and to the common cause of independence were great and are 
naturally recalled with satisfaction in this book by one of his descendants. 
Unfortunately, the author did not live to see the work through the press. 

This is not the first attempt at a biography of Governor Trumbull. 
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In 1849, Isaac W. Stuart published a voluminous work quite uncritica] 
in its approach to the subject and expanded to an inordinate length by 
a diffuse and highly rhetorical style. The reader of this new biography 
will be grateful to its author for telling the story in about half the space 
required by his predecessor and in a plain, straightforward style. Mr. 
Trumbull has used some new material, though in the main his sources are 
the same as those used by Stuart. He has also been conscientiously on 
his guard against the pitfalls which beset a family biography. Of mos 
direct interest to most readers of this journal are the chapters dealing 
with the Wyoming controversy. 

Notwithstanding its solid virtues, the book leaves something to be 
desired, whether from a literary or a scientific point of view. There are 
too many long quotations from formal documents, some of which add 
comparatively little to the information of the reader. Wider reading of 
recent books on the genesis of the revolution would have saved the writes 
from some errors and would have enabled him to give a more adequate 
setting for the old governor’s career. Notwithstanding his obvious effort 
to be fair, he could not quite escape the prepossessions of his family con- 
nection and his state patriotism. There is a little too much impatience 
with inconsiderate disturbers of pleasant Connecticut traditions; after 
all, we are reminded, they may be as good as much that passes for 
history, comparatively little of which ‘‘can be proved by direct evidence, 
such as seems to be called for to prove the authenticity of our Brother 
Jonathan tradition.’’ E. B. G. 


A short history of the British commonwealth. Volume 1. By Ramsay 
Muir. (London: George Philip and son, limited, 1920. 824 p.) 

This first volume extends to the year 1763 and a second volume bring. 
ing the narrative down to the present time is soon to follow. Mr. Muir 
has not followed the traditional perspective of English history, for 
his object is to tell how the present British empire came into being and 
how it works. The whole treatment of the subject is subordinated to 
this larger concept. Naturally in this volume we have to do with the 
beginnings, but more pages than ordinary are devoted to Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland as starting points in the great expansion. The account of 
the American colonies and of the East India company to 1763 is very 
satisfactory, both being treated from the imperial point of view. Amer- 
ican students will find Mr. Muir’s interpretation of the eighteenth 
century, in its local and imperial aspects, illuminating, although he is 
not aequainted with some important contributions to the interpretation 


of this period that have been made by American scholars. CWA 
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War costs and their financing. A study of the financing of the war and 
the after-war problems of debt and taxation. By Ernest Ludlow 
Bogart. With an introduction by Russell C. Leffingwell. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1921. 510 p. $3.00) 

The people of the United States, if not of the entire world, and 
especially students of public finance and international relations, are 
greatly indebted to Professor Bogart for this timely and readable pre- 
sentation of the financing of the world war. Professor Bogart was 
peculiarly fitted to undertake this work by his long and intimate famili- 
arity with economic and financial history, by his participation in the 
work of the war trade board and the department of state during and 
immediately following the war, by his contact with a large number of 
the public problems and officials with whom his work was directly and 
indirectly connected, and especially and immediately by the results of 
his investigations which were published in 1919 by the Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace under the title Direct and indirect costs of 
the great world war. 

As one would naturally expect, the book under review is primarily 
a financial history, a record of facts which serve as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of principles. The facts do not hold such predominance over 
principles in this volume as in the one published by the Carnegie endow- 
ment. After a few preliminary chapters on the basis of national and 
international credit, financial readjustments at the outbreak of the war, 
and the role of the United States as a neutral, Professor Bogart dis- 
cusses War expenditures, paper money and bank credit, loans and taxes 
in each of the belligerent countries, and after-war financial problems. 

The unduly great reliance upon credit rather than upon taxes on the 
part of all the belligerents except the United States and possibly Great 
Britain is especially emphasized throughout the book, as is also Germany’s 
premeditation in all plans connected with the war and the deception 
of its own people as well as of the world regarding the extent of its 
floating indebtedness. 

A judicially minded neutral would probably feel that not all of Pro- 
fessor Bogart’s comparisons of the acts and policies of Germany with 
those of its enemies were quite fair to the former. A partisan of the 
central powers could certainly point out some near parallels in enemy 
practice and policy, but it is probable that the bias of most readers will 
be such that little objection will be made to these comparisons and their 
implications. The entire work hardly touches upon issues of American 
party polities, but with reference to United States war finance some will 
think it somewhat apologetic for the policies of Mr. Wilson’s secretaries 
of the treasury. The flavor of this is much stronger in the introduction 


than elsewhere, but it is apparent in several places. <A citizen of almost 
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any country other than the United States might say there was a per. 
sistent flavor of American self-commendation, also, although the author’s 
temperament and training have kept this within bounds not common to 
the unscholarly. 

Unfortunately lack of space prevents the discussion of practically al] 
the points and passages noted for comment. With some of these of 
minor importance the reviewer would disagree; many others he would 
heartily commend and emphasize. He wishes every citizen, especially 
every serious-minded student and leader of public affairs, would read 
this volume for the grasp it would give him upon fundamental American 
and world problems, present and future. — | 
A history of the constitution of Minnesota. By William Anderson. In 

collaboration with Albert J. Lobb. [Research publications of the 
University of Minnesota. Studies in the social sciences, number 15] 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921. 323 p. $1.75) 

The spirited style and careful workmanship of this volume would 
indicate that the author thoroughly appreciated the humor and enjoyed 
the novelty of writing the history of a constitution of which there are 
two originals, each in eight distinct handwritings, differing widely in 
punctuation and capitalization, and enrolled in one night after two 
rival conventions and a conference committee had spent weeks in parti- 
san bickering and political chicanery. Mr. Anderson makes it entirely 


clear why Minnesota is probably the only state in the union in the pre- 
dicament of having a constitution with two original versions of equal 
validity, ‘‘no court having as yet decided which document shal! be 
referred to.’’ 


The author is entitled to the distinction of exploring a field of his- 
torical research which may result in important changes in writing the 
history of the United States. In the past historians have relied mainly 
upon congressional proceedings and documents more or less national in 
character. Mr. Anderson’s book is a powerful reminder that the history 
of the United States is the history of commonwealths as well as of 
sections, classes and interests. 

The historian’s interest in the volume centers largely in the pages 
devoted to an illuminating discussion of the historical setting of the 
movement for statehood. The constitution of Minnesota was framed and 
adopted when two great issues were agitating the public mind: slavery 
and know-nothingism. When the constitutional convention met, party 
feeling over the extension of slavery was at white heat and certain indi- 
viduals were bringing into play every device known to the political 
game to cover up their tracks lest it be discovered that they led to the 
inmost recesses of a know-nothing lodge — a most unfortunate revelation 
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‘» a state harboring a considerable number of German, Irish, and 
S-andinavian immigrants. A searching examination of the newspaper 
files of territorial days reveals the intense feeling between the democrats 
and the radical, libertarian republicans who were not wedded to the 
existing order of things. In Minnesota, as in every state and territory 
where the political power of the foreign born had to be reckoned with, 
the republicans were the targets for democratic sneers about abolition- 
ists, know-nothings, prohibitionists, revolutionists, and disunionists. The 
Swedes in the large Chisago county settlement voted solidly republican 
in the election of delegates to the constitutional convention, the Maine 
law and other radical proposals of the militant republicans having no 
terrors for them. The Germans, on the other hand, were not ready to 
sacrifice the pleasures of the tavern by sending republican know-nothings 
and prohibitionists to frame the state constitution. Likewise republican 
oratory was wasted on the Irish. A study of the available material 
has resulted in the presentation of interesting tentative deductions 
relative to the nativity, occupations, and political experience of the mem- 
bers of the two conventions. A study of similar material in other states 
would no doubt throw strong light on this interesting phase of party 
history. 

The human, geographical, economic, and political elements in the 
constitutional development of the state stand out boldly. Beginning 
with a chapter on the preterritorial period, in which the complicated 
question of boundaries is considered at some length, the constitutional 
history of the state is traced from the organization of the territory, 
when the population of the capital numbered less than one thousand, 
down to the present time. The chapter on the preliminaries of state- 
hood is a lucid account of the forces which accelerated the movement 
for statehood: (1) the willingness of members of congress who received 
scanty political returns on the constantly increasing appropriations for 
the benefit of the politically impotent residents of the western terri- 
tories; (2) the heavy immigration and material progress in the territory 
following hard upon the opening of the Chicago and Rock Island rail- 
road; (3) the conflict between the agricultural, mining, and lumbering 
interests; (4) the contest over the division of the state and the location 
of the capital, which assumed the character of a struggle between the 
‘‘Moceasin Democracy’’ in the St. Paul region and the ‘‘Black Repub- 
licanism’’ of the inhabitants in the southern part of the state; and (5) 
the urgent need of railroads and the prospects of a congressional land 
grant. 

The election of members to the convention, the organization of the 
convention, the proceedings of the rival bodies and of the conference 
committee, and the results of their deliberations have been skillfully 
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reported, mainly from the two substantial volumes of debates and pro. 
ceedings, newspapers, and session laws. In preparing the verified text 
of the constitution the author was put to endless pains in comparing the 
two originals, standardizing capitalization and punctuation, and pre. 
paring a table showing the differences between the versions and including 
every provision ‘‘which at any time has been or which now is a part of 
the constitution.’’ The value of the volume is further enhanced by a 
table of proposed amendments, a classified bibliography, and an excellent 
index. A series of maps illustrates the evolution of boundaries, rival 
plans for statehood, and the results of the election of delegates. 

Almost every page has taxed the judgment and historical honesty of 
the writer, who had to tread warily through a maze of material — some 
of it highly controversial — consisting of newspapers, court decisions, 
statutes, the Congressional globe, the debates and proceedings of the 
conventions, manuscripts, and statistics. The lack of documents has 
left some interesting questions unanswered, and to the credit of the 
author it must be said that he is cautious in his conclusions. 

GrorGe M. STEPHENSON 


Histoire du Canada. Cinquiéme edition. Revue, annotée et publiée avec 
une introduction et des appendices par son petit-fils, Hector Gar- 
neau. Volume. (Paris: Librairie Felix Alean, 1920. 744 p.) 

The first volume of this new edition appeared in 1914 and was reviewed 
in volume 1 (page 300) of this Review. The appearance of this second 
volume was delayed by the war. What the present writer said in his 
review of the earlier volume is true of this. The grandson has shown 
great learning in his annotations and his revision and has produced a ver) 
usable work. The reviewer still thinks, however, that an entirely new 
book by the grandson without the limitations of his grandfather’s pro- 
duction would have been more valuable. Still, when we obtain such an 
interesting narrative as this of the Garneau family, perhaps we should 


not be too critical. 
C. W. A. 


Journal of a fur-trading expedition on the upper Missouri. 1812-181). 
By John C. Luttig, clerk of the Missouri fur company. Edited by 
Stella M. Drumm. (St. Louis: Missouri historical society, 1920 

This edition of an expedition up the Missouri is limited to 365 num- 
bered copies. The journal has come down to us without the name of the 
author, but Miss Drumm has succeeded in identifying the particular 
trader who wrote it by the comparison of handwritings of possible can- 
didates. John C. Luttig was a German merchant in Baltimore who came 

to St. Louis sometime before July, 1809. 

The Missouri fur company was the older St. Louis-Missouri fur com- 
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pany which was reorganized during the war of 1812. The moving spirit 
in the company was Manuel Lisa, and it was with him that Luttig jour- 
neved in the office of clerk. The expedition was stopped at the Mandan 
fort by the hostilities of the Indians, who had been stirred up by the 
British traders. 

The journal is of interest as a record of a fur-trader, but it adds little 
to what is already known on the subject. The notes by Miss Drumm 
are numerous, full, and valuable. In an appendix are printed three let- 
ters from Christian Wilt to Luttig with some longer biographical notes. 

C. W. A. 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours and company. A history. 1802-1902. By B. 
G. Dupont. (New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 195 p. 
$3.00) 

This is a family history of a remarkable family business that was con- 
tinued for an even century before losing its identity in corporate organ- 
ization. It contains little information throwing light upon the contro- 
verted aspects of the munitions industry, but much upon the history of 
the great American industrial family, that of Du Pont de Nemours. The 
founder of the family was a student of Lavoisier, and was brought up 
in a French government powder plant; he turned to the same trade in 
America when he had become a political emigrant. Through all the wars 
of the United States after 1800 the Du Ponts did their work in providing 
the government with explosives, but the story stops short of the date at 
which it would have to record the entry into the by-product manufac- 
tures. The growing use of explosives for industry is properly stressed. 


F. L. P. 


The Quaker colonies. A chronicle of the proprietors of the Delaware. 
By Sydney G. Fisher, [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tions of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1919. 244 p. $3.50) 

The Chronicles of America, of which Mr. Fisher’s book is the eighth 
in a series of fifty volumes, is an enterprise designed to present the his- 
tory of our country from colonial days to the present ‘‘in the living form 
of a series of short narratives.’’ Each volume has a unity of its own and 
all are so related as to give a connected vision and knowledge of the 
length and breadth of our history. The appeal is primarily to ‘‘those 
of our citizens who are not in the habit of reading history’’—a most 
laudable undertaking, for it is certain that the company of those who do 
not have the habit is large. Judging from Mr. Fisher’s little book on 
the Quaker colonies, the average citizen will find the narratives instrue- 
tive and entertaining. It is written in a lively, picturesque, and inter- 
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esting way, and all through it there is the note of human interest, At 
the same time it is good history. The author brings to the task not only 
a lively pen and imagination, but also a fund of information, anecdote. 
and knowledge. 

Mr. Fisher, having studied and written on Quaker history for some 
years, knows his subject. He is sympathetic with Quakerism, but not 
unduly so. He is least sure when he comes to the people of non-Quaker 
stock who settled in interior Pennsylvania. In his account of the Ger- 
mans he overstresses the pietist sects and barely mentions the Lutherans 
and Calvinists who were far more numerous and were not lacking in a 
certain aggressiveness. There is also too little attention given to the 
European backgrounds of settlement on the Delaware. What is said of 
the reasons for the coming of the people is slight and unsatisfactory. 
Likewise there is insufficient treatment of the external relations of the 
Quaker colonies, their connection with England and their trade over- 
seas. The author’s geography is at fault when he places York and 
Gettysburg over in the Cumberland valley. But all in all it is a readable 
and interesting narrative of Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, and little Dela- 
ware. 

The book is short enough not to weary the reader, the sort of book one 
ean read comfortably in an evening. The pages are not burdened with 
learned footnotes, and a brief bibliography is appended to invite the 
reader to go further if he is so inclined. The volumes are models of 
bookmaking, a delight in binding, paper, and type. But the price per 
volume, three and a half dollars, at once counteracts the laudable effort 
to develop the popular habit of reading history. The appeal must also 
be to the pocketbook, for the people generally have neither the habit of 
reading history nor the habit of paying much for books. WTR 

. 2. NOOT 


The outline of history. Being a plain history of life and mankind. 2 


volumes. By H. G. Wells. (New York: Macmillan company, 1920. 
648, 676 p.) 

Mr. Wells in writing of the sectaries that sprang out of the protestant 
reformation declares: ‘‘But the human reason is an obstinate thing and 
will criticize and select in spite of its own resolutions. The bulk of 
these new Bible students took what their consciences approved from the 
Bible and ignored its riddles and contradictions.’’ These two sentences 
describe with great exactness Mr. Wells’s historical method, provided the 
word ‘‘Bible’’ is changed to ‘“‘history.’’ Having started, like his “‘new 
Bible students,’’ with a belief, he has found throughout the whole deve!- 
opment of humanity its justification. Where there arose in his pathway 
an insurmountable and stubborn fact, he has, like the Pharisee, passed 
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by on the other side. Riddles and contradictions do not arouse his sym- 
pathies. 

The reviewer has read many criticisms of this work by specialists in 
many fields. Each of these has declared that in his own particular 
specialty Mr. Wells has displayed his ignorance, but that many other 
chapters have proved interesting and illuminating. Following their 
example, the present writer may declare at once that Mr. Wells’s knowl- 
edge of American history is about equal to that of the good freshman 
student after taking the introductory course in one of our universities. 
It so happened that at one time in his career the reviewer was a specialist 
in medieval European history and gave advanced courses in Greek and 
Roman history. The reading of the pages covering these periods revived 
his memory of past studies and even in these fields of human achieve- 
ment Mr. Wells’s knowledge appeared to be unmistakably superficial. 
The references in his footnotes are for the most part to textbooks and 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, particularly in the second 
volume, such being the unstable basis of his historical knowledge. It is 
a pleasure to Americans to discover that so many worthy textbooks that 
have inspired this man of letters have been written by their compatriots. 

If this work were only the ordinary compilation of easily obtainable 
facts like so many world histories, it would not be worthy of more than 
a notice in the ‘‘ News and comments”’ section of this Review. But it is 
much more than that; it is Mr. Wells’s philosophy of history and is 
therefore well worth reading. The average historian of to-day has no 
philosophy of history worthy of mention, for, having made a serious and 
intensive study of some field, he has come forth somewhat of a cynic and 
is ready to accept the statement of Henry Adams that all is chaos and 
immoral. But Mr. Wells, not having become a specialist and not even 
knowing much of historical speculation, has no fears. He has projected 
his soul far into the future and from this vantage ground — unoccupied 
by historians — he ean look back over all the past and see society slowly 
developing toward the future where he stands. He sees the nomadic 
“communities of wills’’ struggling for existence and supremacy with 
the settled ‘‘communities of faith and obedience’’; and he can see out of 
that struggle slowly but surely emerging the future ‘‘community of 
knowledge and will.’’ 

This is extremely optimistic and because of its optimism it is to be 
hoped that many, many thousands will read the work. Mr. Wells’s broad 
toleration, his sympathetic attitude toward opponents, and his criticism 
of the modern nationalistic emotion are teachings of great value to the 
modern world. The average historian would not have written such a 
book, but the books of the average historian are not read. This world 
history is being studied by many and in so far as Mr. Wells has been 
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able to raise his readers toward the plane of his own intellectual view — 
and he will do it to a certain extent—he has performed a valuable 
service, even if he has not made a contribution to historical knowledge. 
C. W. A. 
Iiterary culture in early New England. 1620 to 1730. By Thomas 
Goddard Wright. (New Haven: Yale university press, 1920. 326 p, 
$6.00) 

This study lies chiefly in the domain of history; only incidentally does 
it fall within the field of literary criticism. Its purpose is not primarily 
to weigh and assess colonial New England literature. It is rather to 
describe the culture of the people in one cultural area, with Boston as 
the center, through one century and to see how that culture was mir- 
rored in the literature they produced. Chronologically the period is 
divided into three parts, one of fifty years following the settlement of 
Plymouth, the others of about thirty years each. The division is more or 
less arbitrary, yet it may be said that each period has distinct markings 
of its own. Within each period the author discusses education, libraries 
both publie and private, the desire and ability to obtain books, the num- 
ber and character of books and pamphlets bought or published, the cireu- 
lation and appreciation of books, and the literary and cultural relations 
between the two Englands, Old and New. 

Dr. Wright’s book is an expression of a fine type of scholarship. There 
is every evidence of fullness, fairness, and detachment of treatment in 
it. The author has examined a multitude of very scattered sources. 
There are many and explicit citations to sustain his points. Seattered 
through the text are many well-chosen quotations from the sources to 
illustrate the use of and familiarity with books, as also long lists to show 
the number, variety, and character of books that the colonial fathers 
possessed. An appendix of seventy-five pages gives abundant illustra- 
tions of the extent to which books circulated, invoices showing what books 
eame from England to the booksellers of New England, the multi- 
tudinous references to books in Increase Mather’s writings, and lists of 
books in the libraries of Harvard and of William Brewster. There is a 
very good bibliography. 

The narrative is simple and clear. It is a work which will make its 
chief appeal to the student of the period whether in history or in litera- 
ture. It is a work not to be ignored by either. And on the other hand, 
it is a book which has an interest for the intelligent lay reader. 

Two points in the work impress one forcibly. One is the high cultural 
standard and the persistent intellectual eagerness of the colonial New 
England leaders. The other is the close eultural and literary relations 
between Old and New England. In the latter respect the volume is in 
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line with other recent works which have done much to destroy the insu- 
larity usually aseribed by older writers to the colonial era. In bringing 
out the relationships between the two Englands the study shows the 
greatest originality. Altogether it ranks high as an attempt to cover 
the cultural history of colonial New England. 


W. T. Roor 


Freedom of speech. By Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. Professor of law in Har- 
vard university. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
431 p. $3.50) 

This book well deserves a note in a magazine devoted to the history of 
the middle west. It is indeed a very distinet contribution to the history 
of the theory and application in a democracy of freedom of speech. In 
no part of the country was the test more severe than in the middle west 
during the world war. It is a chastening experience for those who take 
a just pride in the war record of this section to look on the darker side 
that is presented when one turns the pages of this scholarly lawyer’s 
account of war legislation and its enforcement. Many explanations and 
justifications may be offered by a historian who has seen how easily war 
hysteria submerges all judgment in a matter the metes and bounds of 
which are so debatable as free speech. But no thoughtful citizen who 
knows that the value he sets on one of the most precious things guarded 
by the first amendment is measured by his willingness to defend it for 
others can be quite easy in his mind about the safety of free speech after 
he reads this book. The record of the courts was reasonably good; that 
of the federal attorney-general’s office under Mr. Gregory and his special 
assistant, Mr. O’Brian, was excellent in view of all the cireumstances 
Unfortunately it was not until 1919 that any cases were passed upon by 
the supreme court under the first amendment. In the meantime the 
courts of first instance had gone unguided and unchecked. It must be 
added with regret that even Justice Holmes in delivering the opinions 
limited his expressions so that there is even now no full and rounded and 
authoritative judicial interpretation of the first amendment. 

Most of the federal activity in war times was under the espionage act 
of June, 1917, and the old internment statute of 1798. The power this 
gave the postmaster-general to exercise a practically unreviewable author- 
ity in excluding material from the mails was its most unfortunate feature. 
The sedition act of May, 1918, was copied from a loosely drawn Montana 
Statute and opened the door for indiscriminate actions. When one adds 
to this the abnormal strain on the federal courts and legal officers, all 
the legislation by the states, the hysteria that led weak governors, zealous 
defense councils, excited and suspicious communities, and amateur detec- 
tives to indefensible harshness, the wonder is that the record is not darker. 
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The book is severely critical, but it is soundly scholarly, and through- 
out the author works for a constructive and sane formula and not without 
a really valuable result. His narrative account of the chief trials js 
excellent. The bibliography of the whole subject of freedom of speech 
is no small contribution. If any smug complacency survives the reading 
of the text it certainly cannot be saved from reflection if it examines th; 
dates and summaries of state legislation on sedition, much of it dated 
1919, and pauses to reflect how often in war times similar legislation 
was used to punish as disloyalty opinions and expressions that arosi 
purely from agrarian or industrial discontent. If there be those who are 
prepared to write new chapters in the history of intolerance it is well 
that this one has been ably and vigorously written. Those who with good 
or bad consciences, with muddled brains or clear, would limit freedom 
of speech must reckon with a book that has put them permanently on the 
defensive. 


The life of Joseph Hodges Choate. As gathered chiefly from his letters 
Including his own story of his boyhood and youth. By Edward 
Sandford Martin. 2 volumes. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 
1921. 471, 439 p. $10.00) 

A combination of Theron G. Strong’s Joseph H. Choate, brought out 
in 1917, and the two volumes compiled by Mr. Martin present a fairly 
comprehensive account of one of the foremost Americans of his tim: 
As the earlier work laid emphasis on Mr. Choate’s career as a lawyer, 
picturing him in the capacities of advocate and, for the four years in 
which he represented the United States near the Court of St. James, 
as ambassador, the newer volumes are devoted largely to the man, par- 
ticularly in his personal relations with his family and his friends. As 
indicated in the subtitle, the bulk of the material is from letters written 
by Mr. Choate himself. To these are added excerpts from his speeches, 
illustrative newspaper clippings, and, occasionally, letters written to him. 
The author has submerged himself almost completely and has furnished 
only enough narrative to bind together the mass of documents. He has 
allowed one of the most interesting portions of the whole production, the 
story Mr. Choate wrote of his early life, to form the introductory chapter. 
One regrets that Mr. Choate had not the time and the inclination to 
bring this autobiographical sketch down to a later date. 

From these two volumes alone the reader would be able to make only 
by inference a very clear picture of the part actually played in American 
affairs by Mr. Choate, but, on the other hand, nothing could better bring 
out the personality of one who lighted his way through a long, active, and 
eventful life with unfailing good humor and ready wit. 

From the character of the correspondence reproduced there could not be 
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expected very much that would illuminate the more technical side of the 
life of a lawyer who took a prominent part in such noted cases as that in- 
volving eonstitutionality of the federal income-tax law of 1594, the one- 
time famous Sage-Laidlow episode, or the Standard Oil companies in 
many of their repeated efforts to resist legislative aggressions. Even the 
long chapter (covering more than 220 pages) which deals with the four 
years which Mr. Choate spent as ambassador in England has but little to 
indicate the real character of the services rendered by the American repre- 
sentative. Now and then are found slight references to the Alaska 
boundary affair, or to such delicate questions as those bound to come 
before a neutral representative on the occasion of the Boer war, or to the 
Russo-Japanese war, but for the most part one reads of the social side 
of a popular diplomat’s round; for official correspondence the reader 
must seek elsewhere. 

[t is not a comprehensive, balanced account of Mr. Choate’s career, nor 
was it intended to be that. Taken for what it is and for what it pur- 
ports to be, the work is a welcome addition to the biographical literature 
covering the past half century. 


The United States in the world war. 1918-1920. By J. B. MeMaster. 
(New York: D. Appleton and company, 1920. 510 p. $3.00) 

The second volume of Professor MeMaster’s history of the United 
States in the war covers the period from the spring of 1918 to the 
rejection of the treaty of Versailles by the senate in March, 1920. The 
account is apparently built up from the careful study of newspaper files, 
the whole piled together from the day-to-day accounts, rumor followed 
by contradictory fact as it came. In reading the book one thinks back 
again to the days when we rushed out into the streets to buy the latest 
extra, to sean the lines of fact and alleged fact, always trying to pierce 
the veil, wondering what was really going on, anxious, a little uncertain, 
but still trusting our chosen leaders. 

We sit down with Professor MeMaster’s volume in the hope that these 
questions will be answered. But we close the book with most of them 
still unanswered. It is not the same account, the errors have been elimi- 
nated, but the veil still remains. We are left wondering still and must 


perforce turn to other books to find the answer to our ever-reeurring 
“why ?’? 


Professor MeMaster succeeded brilliantly in constructing a history of 
the American people from 1783 to 1860 from newspapers and speeches. 
But those materials hardly suffice for an account of the war period. Far 
too much real history lies behind the statements of newspaper correspond- 
ents and the utterances of statesmen. Much of this history is unat- 
tainable, much more is only a matter of conjecture. But one feels that 
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the historian of the war must attempt a solution of these problems. 
even if the results of his efforts be but meager. 

‘War is policy carried on by other means,’’ said Clausewitz. This 
policy of the United States and its grapples with the policy of the other 
nations, whether during the war or at the peace conference, finds litt|> 
reflection in Professor McMaster’s pages. We read again the words of 
Wilson, but we fail to learn how Wilson strove to square those words 
with the facts of this wicked world; how far he succeeded, where he 
failed. And yet the definitive history of the United States in the world 
war must answer these questions, if it is really to enlighten us as to our 
share in the struggle. 

One of the toughest problems in policy which we encountered in 191s 
and 1919 was our relations with Russia. And yet the author dismisses 
it in half a dozen paragraphs, which, by their condensation, are some 
what misleading. Our whole position toward the near east during th. 
war needs more space than is given to it. 

One might proceed on this line of criticism through the chapters on 
the peace conference down to a clear explanation of why Lodge and 
Johnson spoke and voted as they did. No one would deny that Professor 
MeMaster’s volume has sound merit. It is a good handbook of the known 
facts regarding our participation in the war. A history of the United 
States in the war it is not, for it gives us merely the surface eddies and 
leaves unsounded many of the deeper currents which give direction to 
the stream. 

Mason W. Ty ier 
The American engineers in France. By William Barclay Parsons, lat: 
colonel Eleventh U. S. engineers. (New York: D. Appleton and 
company, 1920. 429 p. $4.00 net) 

The preface of Colonel Parsons’ book limits its field to the nine regi. 
ments of engineers numbered eleventh to nineteenth which were raised 
at the outbreak of our war with Germany, and which were assigned 
especial tasks of construction, railroad operation, et cetera, behind the 
lines in Franee. Their story is told in twenty-seven chapters, the last of 
which is a compilation of statistics regarding their activities. The 
civilian will probably have most interest in a series of chapters dealing 
with the organization of lines of communication and the establishment 
of supply depots in France, although the fact that in these chapters 
Colonel Parsons ignores altogether the use of English ports will make his 
narrative somewhat misleading. The lay reader will probably be a little 
disappointed at the lack of thrills in the account of the doings of th 
American engineers in the ‘‘rot’’? at Cambrai. A good part of Colonel 
Parsons’ experience seems to have been with the British, and British 


ce 
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usages are emphasized. One is inclined to question whether the inter- 
allied system of map-reading and point-designation was used quite so 
generally throughout the American forces as he implies. His chapters 
on the various activities of the engineers in forestry service and water 
supply, chemical warfare, camouflage, map supply, artillery ranging, 
light railway roads, building trenches, and trench warfare afford an 
introduction to the various activities indicated. Some of them, such as 
those on map services and water supply, praise the later achievements of 
the engineers in these lines and totally ignore the partial breakdown of 
the map service and the total lack of any system of water supply through- 
out the Marne offensive. The chapter on trenches and trench warfare, 
written in the general style of popular military manuals of 1917, deals 
in great detail with the various units of trench systems and ignores alto- 
gether the essential principles of defense which control such a system. 
Certainly after July of 1918, the American army in active sectors did not 
face the enemy in such trench systems as those described (page 318). 
One feels that the laudation of British and French fighting units at the 
implied expense of the Americans was not quite necessary. 


TueEopore C. PEASE 


The history of educational legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By 
Edward Alanson Miller, Ph.D. (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1920. 248 p. $2.00) 

One of the most interesting facts connected with the history of the 
early west is the cession of land by the national government for purposes 
of edueation. From the very beginning of the history of the Northwest 
territory, section 16 was set aside for schools. Curiosity is naturally 
aroused by this fact. What became of these lands? How did the state 
make use of its rich heritage? Mr. Miller has answered these questions 
very well in this detailed study of educational legislation in Ohio previous 
to 1850. It is an interesting story and a significant commentary on the 
administration of the early school lands when the state auditor, as early 
as 1840, could report that the relatively small school fund then annually 
at the disposal of the state had been accumulated at the sacrifice of lands 
“which, if they had been judiciously held, would have now given us at 
least ten times that amount and constituted a revenue sufficient to edu- 
cate every child in the state’’ (page 74). Yet, as Mr. Miller points out, 
this condition was due not to corruption on the part of officials but 
rather to a lack of appreciation of the real value of the lands, the diffi- 
culty of leasing or selling them to advantage, and the want of a proper 
administrative system. 

Mr. Miller traces the origin of the school system of Ohio to New Eng- 
land influenee; hence the distriet system, which soon called for reforms 
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similar to those of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. The gradual evolu- 
tion of this system and the later efforts to correct it are painstakingly 
traced through all the legislation of the period. A very valuable classi- 
fied list of all laws dealing in any way with schools is to be found in th 
appendix, together with a complete index of all the session laws on th 
subject of education. The work includes also a very interesting chapter 
on ‘‘Secondary and higher education,’’ and shorter chapters on ‘‘ The 
education of defectives, dependents and delinquents,’’ ‘‘The training of 
teachers,’’ and ‘‘Supplementary educational agencies.”’ 

An examination of the session laws is all that this study professes to 
attempt, although the reader ean scarcely help being curious about public 
sentiment on the matter of this legislation as reflected in newspapers, 
letters, and other sources which have not been examined, nor can he help 
wondering what might have been the motives of the various religious 
bodies which founded a large part of the forty-four institutions of higher 
learning. Within these limitations, however, which the author has set for 
himself, the work has been carefully done. 

C. J. Arric 
Publications of the Nebraska state historical society. Volume x1x. Edited 
by Albert Watkins. (Lineoln: Nebraska state historical society, 
1919. 328 p.) 

Bacon quotes Queen Isabella to the effect that the well-dressed man 
earries continual letters of recommendation. If good binding, excellent 
paper, and attractive make-up constitute the dress of a book, the volume 
before the reviewer is most fortunate. The introduction in this case, 
however, proves to be unfortunate: the contents continually remind the 
reader of the dress — they are so different. 

According to the preface, the bound volumes published by the society 
are reserved for the more important historical papers, while the contents 
of the society’s magazine ‘‘are designedly of a more popular nature than 
the papers contained in the books, and are largely notes of current his- 
torical incidents not appropriate for the more expensive and _ less 
freqently issued bound books.”’ 

The ‘‘more important historical papers’’ contained in this volum 
consist largely of reminiscences of pioneers, seasoned with papers more 


or less historical dealing with the beginnings and early development of 


Nebraska. The most important contribution, according to length (1: 

pages), appears to be composed of excerpts from the official record of a 
contested election in 1859, reprinted from the House reports and th 
House miscellaneous documents of the thirty-sixth congress. The editor 
has sensed the importance of giving wide circulation through this volum 
to the ‘‘very useful and interesting information about the population 
of the frontier counties of the territory and the manner of conducting 
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elections in them,’’ rather than allowing it to rest in peace within the 
musty, secluded, original volumes. 

The writers of the papers and reminiscences are impressed with the 
importance of establishing on the printed page the fifty-seven varieties 
of historical ‘‘firsts.’’ Thanks to Mrs. E. Anderson, we are no longer 
in doubt about the identity of the first person ever baptized in the 
Nebraska river. Professor Alexis, unfortunately, has been unable to de- 
termine the exact time when the first Swede set foot on Nebraska soil. 
More successful and skillful in research has been Professor Hrbkova, 
who gives the names of the first and second Bohemians in America, 
although she is rather less certain about the first individual of that 
nationality in Nebraska. The first white woman to settle in Nemaha 
county, the first native white child of Richardson county, and the first 
irrigators of land in Scotts Bluff county have been summoned to the bar 
of history; but the reader must wait the appearance of later volumes to 
satisfy his curiosity relative to the first irrigation of land by the first 
native white. More important, if possible, than these ‘‘firsts’’ is the 
publication of a serap of paper, in private keeping for thirty-four years, 
which ‘was the first move made in proceedings which ended in the im- 
peachment and removal from office of the state of Nebraska’s first gover- 
nor.’ The pioneer’s taste for cheese is clearly established, the first law- 
suit in Nebraska having been brought by a hotel landlord to bring to 
justice the culprit who robbed him of half a cheese. That the first 
Nebraska land speculators shared the unscrupulousness of the brethren 
in the faith in other states appears in the story of a turkey advertised 
to have been killed on a certain town site, the truth of the matter being 
that the fowl was killed in Iowa and sent to the speculator by a friend. 

It is to be hoped that succeeding Publications of the society will con- 
tinue the high standard of ‘‘firsts’—so high that all other historical 
societies will abandon that fruitful field, leaving Nebraska preéminent. 


GeEorRGE M. STEPHENSON 


The relation of the judiciary to the constitution. By William M. Meigs. 
(Philadelphia: William J. Campbell, 1919. 248 p.) 

‘“‘In my opinion, the evidence accessible today is a demonstration, only 
less certain than those of astronomy and mathematics, that the Judiciary 
was plainly pointed out by our history for the vast function it has 
exercised, and that it was expected and intended, both by the Federal 
Convention and the opinion of publicists of the day, to exercise that 
function.’’ This sentence from the introduction of Mr. Meigs’s mono- 
graph on the judiciary may be taken as the keynote of his work. He 
siarts with an examination of colonial precedents and traces through the 
years before the adoption of the constitution the persistence of some- 
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thing of the notion which comes to us to-day as the doctrine of judicial 
review, or the function of the federal courts to pronounce upon the con- 
stitutionality both of state and of national statutes. 

The first six chapters deal with the growth of the idea down to 1787, 
and the author concludes that the idea of the legitimate power of the 
court to test statutory law by fundamental law, whether it was an act 
of parliament, a colonial charter, or, after the revolution, a state consti- 
tution, was a well-established and recognized fact; that there was no 
innovation in Justice Marshall’s much-heralded opinion in Marbury », 
Madison, but merely a continuing along fairly well-defined lines. 

Chapter 7 discusses the question of this function of the judiciary in 
the federal convention, while the three remaining chapters briefly trace 
the rapid spread of the doctrine during the national period. That this 
doctrine has been immovably rooted in our system Mr. Meigs does not 
contend. He ends his study, indeed, with a doubt: ‘‘It still remains 
to the future to show whether gradual historical growth has established 
the doctrine of Judicial Supremacy in our country, or whether, with the 
immense power of our Executive . . . the older doctrine will not 
crop up again, and the essential weakness of the Judiciary result in a 
complete denial to them of any Supremacy, or even the occasional refusa! 
to allow the enforcement of specific deerees entered by them.’’ 

Purely legalistic in tone, with no attempt to estimate the various 
forces which have operated behind the courts, this little book is a very 
usable volume, containing as it does a summary of most of the available 
information upon the subject under discussion. 


The debates in the federal convention of 1787 which framed the constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. Reported by James Madison, 
a delegate from Virginia. International edition. Gaillard [unt 
and James Brown Scott, editors. (New York: Oxford university 
press, 1920. 731 p. $4.00) 

One’s first reaction to this title is a question as to why there should ly 
added to the texts of Madison’s notes already available still another. 
This question may be answered in more than one way. In the first plac 
no one of the previous printings seems to have been collated so pains- 
takingly with the original manuscript and the Payne transeript. Al! var- 
iations between the original manuscript, the Payne transcript, the text in 
the Documentary history, and Professor Farrand’s Records of the federal 
convention have been noted. While, as Mr. Hunt in his introductory 
note states, no reproduction can hope to be absolutely unquestionable. 
nevertheless this probably comes as near to being so as is likely to be 
obtained. A second reason which justifies the printing of this book lies 
in the convenience of having in one volume not only Madison’s notes 
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but also the essential documents bearing on the events leading to the 
eonvention, as well as those having to do with the submission of the 
constitution to the states and its ratification therein. The title of Mr. 
Seott’s introductory note, ‘‘The federal convention of 1787 an inter- 
national eonference,’’ may help serve to explain why the Carnegie endow- 
ment brings out this volume at this particular time. 


Napoleon’s navigation system. By Frank Edgar Melvin, Ph.D. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1919. 449 p. $2.50) 

Any centralized and autocratic government sooner or later thinks it 
necessary to control a nation’s intellectual life and its publie opinion, its 
religious faith and its economic life. Napoleon’s empire was no exception 
to this and the vain struggle it carried on was projected by reason of his 
conquests beyond the borders of France. It became gigantic and its 
failures became colossal. In no field was this struggle against impalpable 
and irrepressible forces more catastrophic than in the field of economic 
life. The eontinental system so much discussed and so little studied is 
by general agreement Napoleon’s great failure and the one about which 
least is known. Incidental discussions such as Mahan’s and Rose’s, 
occasional brief monographs, and the single volume in Sorel’s L’Europe 
et la revolution francaise represent most of what is in any sense worth 
while on the literature of a subject where detailed study was necessary 
to break the circle of oft-repeated generalities. 

Under the title Napoleon’s navigation system, a subject broader than 
the continental system, Dr. Melvin has done a very fundamental piece of 
work in this dissertation submitted at Pennsylvania. In his exploitation 
of French and English archives and of a very extensive literature he has 
brought together the best study yet produced in any language on this 
fundamental phase of Napoleon’s administrative and political system. 
The inevitable trees and a good deal of underbrush sometimes obstruct 
the reader’s view of the forest, but hard reading and rereading are 
relatively small effort in comparison to the patient and exacting labor 
that lies back of the monograph. 

The navigation system meant tariffs, a merchant marine, colonial trade, 
a fleet, harbors, depots, in addition to the blockade against English com- 
meree. It had a background of policy inherited and developed between 
1786 and 1806. The sketch of this is all too brief. When Napoleon failed 
his was not wholly a personal failure. In a brief decade, in the midst of 
war, no one man could make the French into a nation equal to the Dutch 
as navigators and to the English as merchants. When the French lacked 
the daring and the enterprise to develop their own coastal trade, a con- 
tinental system even with military power behind it seemed only wind- 
blown imperialism. 
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After the Berlin and Milan decrees, Napoleon found his government. 
like many another, between the conflicting interests of consumer and 
producer. Excepting for Danish and Algierian trade, the pressure of 
agricultural interests and the hint given by the English led to the devel. 
opment of the license trade. Napoleon wanted his system; he must keep 
it, but he must escape its disadvantages. Neutrals were not supposed to 
exist, but they persisted. A guarded license trade seemed safe, but it 
was a snare. Economic crises in France and England forced both powers 
to subterranean negotiations for relief and the evidence of these is one 
of Dr. Melvin’s contributions. 

Step by step, decree by decree, stage by stage the whole complex 
development is followed through to the final collapse. Incidentally, the 
part played by the United States as the chief neutral trader is brought 
out and there is presented the first adequate discussion of the administra- 
tive machinery and of the part played by Napoleon’s subordinates. 

As has been suggested, the treatment makes hard reading but the ana- 
lytical table of contents is very helpful. The index is satisfactory and the 
thirty-five pages of critical bibliographical notes are a valuable addendum. 

G.S. F. 


Some problems of the peace conference. By Charles Homer Haskins and 
Robert Howard Lord. (Cambridge: Harvard university press, 1920. 
306 p. $3.00) 

The peace negotiations. A personal narrative. By Robert Lansing. 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1921. 328 p. $3.00) 
Great men and great days. By Stephane Lauzanne. Editor of Le Matin. 

Member of the French mission to the United States. Introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia university. 
Translated by John L. B. Williams. (New York: D. Appleton and 

company, 1921. 263 p. $3.00) 

American interest in the events of the peace conference has been 
stimulated and satisfied of late by a number of books. The three volumes 
listed above represent three types. The first is a study of the problems 
confronting the conference and the settlement made in each case; the 
second is an account of the major shows at Paris by one who played a 
leading part in them; the third is a series of studies, by an eminent and 
well-informed journalist, of the leading men of the war period. All three 
have pronounced, although possibly unequal, merits and have great value 
for American students of the recent history of Europe and of our own 
country. iz 

The first volume on the list is introductory to the other two. No stud) 
of the conference is possible withott.a thoroughgoing understanding of 
the problems which the conference tried to settle. This task has been 


+ 
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undertaken by the two authors of this work. It is probably unnecessary 
to urge their qualifications for such a study, both as historians and as 
advisers to the American peace commission. Simply and graphically 
+hey outline these problems, describe the way in which the conference 
de alt with them, and, generally add a qualified defense of the settlement. 
Especially valuable is the first chapter by Professor Haskins, which 
deseribes the organization of the conference; it is probably the best 
eeneral account in English. Professor Haskins’ treatment of the Saar 
valley and Professor Lord’s treatment of Poland are the work of men 
defending settlements in which they took a considerable part, but are by 
10 means the work of blind partisans. Less valuable, perhaps, are the 
treatments of the problems in which the authors were not directly con- 
cerned, such as the Balkans; but even here is the same clarity of expres- 
sion, the same careful analysis. The book contributes no bits of ‘‘inside”’ 
information; both authors keep carefully within the limits of diplomatic 
propriety; but as a general introduction to the problems of the con- 
ference this book cannot be too highly praised. Students will be 
especially thankful, also, for the excellent brief bibliographies that follow 
each chapter. All told, it is a book that no one interested in the peace 
conference or its problems can afford to be without. 

Around the seeond volume on this list much controversy has raged 
and will, probably, continue to rage for some time to come. The pro- 
priety of its publication and the highly controversial nature of its con- 
tents have been themes for many reviewers. Into much of this the 
present reviewer does not wish to enter. Mr. Lansing’s book is avowedly 
a work of self-defense, a statement of his differences with President 
Wilson and the reasons which led him to take the position that he did. 
The author quotes extensively from his diary and from state papers to 
justify his thesis, and the book, therefore, abounds in ‘‘revelations’’ of 
varying value and importance. The scope of this new material is some- 
what limited by the fact that Mr. Lansing sticks tc his last and goes 
into none of the problems in which he did not differ from his chief. 
Transparent through it all is Mr. Lansing’s fundamental honesty, for 
he gives the facts which tell against himself as well as those which tel] in 
his favor. The result is a cross between the defense of a statesman for 
his poliey and the account of the mental and spiritual difficulties of a 
man in a diffieult situation. One has the impression that the author has 
honestly tried to tell all the truth and to be fair to his opponents — or 
opponent — but it would be a diffieult task for an angel writing under 
such cireumstances literally to fulfill this task. Students will have to 
weigh Mr. Lansing’s impressions against other evidence, and in view of 
the present amount of our knowledge that is an almost impossible task. 
They will, however, weleome, as students of the period, Mr. Lansing’s 
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volume. It lifts a corner of the curtain on the deliberations of the 
conference and for this reason, at least, can be counted as one of the 
indispensable volumes for this period. 

Mr. Stephane Lauzanne has been for many years one of the better. 
known French journalists and the editor of.the Matin. As in the case 
of his fellow worker, Andre Tardieu, formerly of the Temps, the French 
government has availed itself of his services as member of diplomatic 
missions, and he was in the United States as member of the Frene}h 
mission during the war. In the third volume of this list M. Lauzanne 
has drawn on his great knowledge of French polities of the past to give 
pen pictures of a row of French statesmen. To these he has added a 
group of American statesmen more superficially drawn, a pen portrait 
of Lloyd-George, and several chapters on America during the war. 
The best chapters are those devoted to the French statesmen, especially 
the ones devoted to Deleasse, Poincare, and Clemenceau. The latter js 
written in a thoroughly eritical vein, for M. Lauzanne is a French im- 
perialist who is not in sympathy with the kind of peace which the 
‘*Tiger’’ gave to France. The greatest value of the book for American 
students lies in the bits of hitherto unpublished information which are 
seattered through the volume. The policy of Deleasse is placed in a new 
light, and students of recent history will need to study the eriticism of 
Clemenceau in view of the facts presented. It is a book, perhaps, to be 
skimmed rather than read, but it certainly deserves attention. 

Literature on the peace conference and the European settlement is 
increasing rapidly and it has long since become necessary to pick and 
choose. In these three volumes three types of mind look at these events 
and give their verdicts, each in its fashion: those of the expert, the 
diplomat, the well-informed Frenchman. As a psychological study as 
well as because of the facts presented these three works may be com- 


mended to the American student. . 
Mason W. Ty er 


Select British documents of the Canadian war of 1812. Edited, with an 
introduction, by William Wood. In 3 volumes. Volume 1. (‘To- 
ronto: The Champlain society, 1920. 678 p.) 

After an interval of four years, the Champlain society has resumed 
publication of its very valuable series of historical texts relating to the 
history of Canada. One may properly take advantage of the occasion 
to reeall that, since its organization some fourteen year ago, the society 
has published thirteen volumes, including Grant and Biggar’s edition 
of Lesearbot’s History of New France; Ganong’s editions of Denys’ 
Description and natural history of the coasts of North America and of 
Le Clereq’s New relation of Gaspesia; Munro’s Documents relating to 
the seigniorial tenure in Canada; Wood’s Logs of the conquest 0! 
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(Canada; Doughty’s edition of Knox’s Historical journal of the cam- 
paigns in North America; and Tyrrell’s editions of Hearne’s Journey 
from Hudson’s bay to the northern ocean, and Thompson’s narrative of 
his explorations in western America, Conditions arising out of the war, 
and particularly the impossibility of getting the paper which the 
society required, made it impossible to publish anything between 1916 
and 1920. The society then had on hand several important volumes, or 
the material for them, ready for publication, but it was decided to give 
first place to William Wood’s Select British documents of the Canadian 
war of 1812. This is to be in three volumes, the first of which is now 
published. 

One need not remind students of American history — interpreting 
‘‘American’’ in the broad sense — that up to a comparatively short time 
ago the only histories of the war of 1812, from either the United States 
or the Canadian standpoint, were hopelessly inaccurate as to their facts 
and equally biased in their interpretation of those facts. These were in 
fact not so much histories as partisan arguments, based almost entirely 
upon secondary authorities, and they described not what actually hap- 
pened but rather what the writer would like to have had happen. Within 
the last deeade or two We have had several contributions, by both Cana- 
dian and American historians, to the history of the war of 1812 that 
represent an entirely different point of view. These books either present 
the original documentary material upon which history must be based, 
with such editorial equipment as will make them of the greatest possible 
service to students, or they represent the scholarly and impartial inter- 
pretation of those documents in the form of history. Examples of this 
kind of historical writing, on the Canadian side, are General Cruik- 
shank’s Documentary history of the campaign on the Niagara frontier; 
Lueas’ Canadian war of 1812; Egerton’s Historical geography of 
Canada, chapter 7 of which deals with the war of 1812; and the book 
now under review. 

Obviously it would be impracticable, or at any rate undesirable, to 
attempt to bring together in printed form all the documents relating to 
the war of 1812, from either the American or the Canadian standpoint. 
What Colonel Wood has attempted to do has been to select from the 
immense body of material, chiefly in the Canadian archives at Ottawa, 
those documents that are really vital to a clear understanding of the 
various movements on the long frontier in the years 1812, 1813, and 
1814. Colonel Wood does not, of course, attempt to give the correspond- 
ing American documents, except in a few cases where the thread of the 
narrative might otherwise be lost. 

There probably would be differences of opinion among competent 
scholars as to which one of several available documents relating to a 
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particular episode in the war of 1812 would be most useful to students, 
or would most clearly reveal the sequence of events; and it is therefore 
not to be expected that every one competent to express an opinion will 
agree that Colonel Wood has in every case made an ideal selection. It js 
not at all too much to say, however, that, so far as his work may } 


Ue 


judged by this first volume, the selection has been made with diserimi- 
nation and with a keen appreciation of the relative values and inter. 
relationships of the many factors entering into this small but by no 
means unimportant war. 

While this book does not pretend to be a history of the war of 1812, 
being rather ‘‘a contribution towards the original evidence on which true 
history must be based,’’ Colonel Wood has, nevertheless, provided in an 
introduction of some 132 pages a really admirable sketch of such a 
history — scholarly, accurate, carefully balanced, and concisely expressed, 
in the same unusually attractive style which we have learned to expect 
from the author of The fight for Canada and The logs of the conquest of 
Canada. This introduction is, of course, to the work as a whole. So far 
as the documents are concerned, volume 1 includes groups 1 and 2 of the 
narrative documents, the period of military and naval preparation, 1801- 
1812, and the events of 1812 on the Niagara, Detroit, and Montreal fron- 
tiers and in the west. There are eleven illustrations, including several! 
portraits of Brock and a facsimile of a curious letter from Wellington, 
written after Prevost’s disgraceful failure at Plattsburg and suggesting 
that the great field marshal might himself come out to Canada and take 
command. One is tempted to speculate what might have been the result, 
both in America and in Europe, if Wellington had opened a campaign 


on this side in 1815 and Waterloo had been fought without his guiding 
hand. 


L. J. B. 


Lincoln, the world emancipator. By John Drinkwater. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 118 p. $1.50) 

If one were to pass judgment upon this little volume with the ordinary 
tests of this Review, the answer would come quickly: pas d’histoire. 
But Mr. Drinkwater makes no claim to historical recognition. One may 
not, perhaps, find in this disclaimer justification for overlooking his 
readiness to accept the reference of ‘‘an American of pure national! 
strain’’ to the ‘‘meddlesome German potentate’’ of 1776 as an explana- 
tion of the unpleasantness of that date. In the role of the artist he 
seeks ‘‘to make spiritual inferences from history already written and 
vital projections of this or that theme lying unmoulded in the historian’s 
page’’ (page 93). His hope is that, ‘‘rightly envisaged in the universal 
imagination,’’ Lincoln may well become the emancipator of the world. 
To him Lincoln stands as a fitting and sufficient symbol through which 
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Anglo-Saxon cooperation may, on the basis of the principles of ‘‘Liberty”’ 
and ‘‘E pluribus unum,’’ work out the salvation of the world. Mr. 
Drinkwater finds historical reasons for inviting us to go crusading with 
our British kin to clean up ‘‘the woeful untidiness into which civiliza- 
tion has fallen.’’ He is willing to let the spirit of Lincoln define the 
goal, to act as a concrete symbol around which conerete aspirations can 
take shape. 

As one follows the mysteries of Mr. Drinkwater’s symbolism, it almost 
seems that his aim is Anglo-Saxon union first and foremost, and then 
world emancipation. There is much vagueness in the invitation to 
erusade; he vouchsafes only the suggestion that our freedom is being 
threatened ‘‘by greedy or revengeful plutocrats and Prussianized mili- 
tarists on the one hand and the mere delirium of anarchy on the other.’”’ 
It is a stimulating bit of propaganda — one hopes that by this time this 
word has lost its sinister connotation —to bring better understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples. In the idealism of his message 
may be found the best reason for commending it to an American public. 
Mr. Drinkwater seems himself a bit confused by his chasing the will-o’- 
the-wisp of Lincoln symbolism. He turns to more solid ground in two 
nearly independent essays on ‘‘ History and art’’ and ‘‘Lineoln and the 
artists’? and eloses with a brief epilogue symbolically introducing the 
figures of Shakespeare and Lincoln as the best products of their respee- 
tive nationalities. 

Artuur C, CoLe 
Organized labor in American history. By Frank Traey Carlton. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1920. 313 p.) 

This volume, as the title indicates, is a history not of organized labor 
but of the contribution made by the organized wage-earners of the nation 
to American social progress. An introductory chapter presents the 
author’s philosophy of history and clears the way for the story of how 
organized labor has established a right to the claim of being an efficient 
conservator of American democracy. Mr. Carlton realizes that the wage- 
earner’s influence has been limited by an ever-westward-moving frontier 
which has tended in a large measure to prevent the growth of class 
consciousness. Yet he finds that in the three distinctly American move- 
ments to secure a greater measure of democracy — manhood suffrage, 
universal and compulsory free public education, and free homesteads 
for actual settlers —‘‘the wage-earners of the nation have played a lead- 
ing part’’ and he expects the influence of labor to increase in importance 
now that the frontier is a thing of the past. This work has not attempted 
'o penetrate the vast store of unexploited source material bearing on 
industrial history that lies seattered far and wide through the land. 
There is still room for and need for patient monographie work in this 
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whole field. Probably the best portions of the volume are those regarded 
by the average reader as least historical in character — chapters on the 
ideals of the wage-earner, on recent pre-war tendencies, on the war and 
after. In view of the hesitancy of the regular historical student to 
attempt the interpretation of the recent past, it is fortunate, indeed, 
that men as capable as Mr. Carlton can be induced to turn from their 


usual fields to break the way for the historian. 
ArtTuHurR C, Co.e 


Collected legal papers. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 316 p. $2.50) 

Students of law and history should be grateful for this collection of 
Mr. Justice Holmes’s miscellaneous writings in the field of law and lega! 
history. The twenty-seven papers extend chronologically from the essay 
on ‘*‘ Early English equity,’’ which appeared in 1885, to the brief para- 
graphs on ‘‘ Natural law,’’ printed thirty-three years later. The collec- 
tion contains also the famous address on ‘‘ The path of the law’’ delivered 
in 1897. 

The papers fall into three general groups. First, there are several 
substantial articles, including those just mentioned, which deal with 
difficult problems of the law from the standpoint of legal history. Here, 
for instance, are papers on agency, executors, et cetera. In these is an 
undercurrent of protest against a blind adherence to legal rules which 
rest on bases now obsolete and voice a desire to expose the antiquities 
of the law to the test of practical utility. ‘‘It is revolting to have no 
better reason for a rule of law than that so it was laid down in the time 
of Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds upon which it was 
laid down have vanished long since, and the rule simply persists from 
blind imitation of the past’’ (p. 187). Secondly, there appears a larger 
group of ‘‘occasional’’ papers, mostly speeches before law schools, bar 
associations, or other gatherings of lawyers. These deal primarily with 
the law as a profession and are replete with expressions of the high ideals 
which should actuate those who engage in it. One finds here the expected 
emphasis upon legal scholarship as the basis of any real success at the 
bar as well as the prerequisite for carrying on the reforms of which the 
law stands in need. Finally, there are a few biographical sketches, the 
most important of which is the essay upon Montesquieu which appeared 
as the introduction to a reprint of Esprit des Lois in 1900. Marshall and 
Maitland are touched upon in briefer fashion. 

While the varying circumstances under which these papers originally 
appeared make them seem diversified and sometimes fragmentary, they 
nevertheless reflect a well-defined and unified philosophy in respect to the 
law in its relation to history and to life. They preach the necessity for 
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and themselves exemplify the use of the scientific method in order to 
ring the law into harmony with the facts of present-day human experi- 


Ropert EvGene CusHMAN 


Pioneers of the old southwest. A chronicle of the dark and bloody 
ground. By Constance L. Skinner. [The chronicles of America. 
Edited by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1919. 304 p. $3.50) 

It is the widely heralded purpose of the projectors of the Chronicles 

America series to issue only volumes marked by vivid style and ex- 
hibiting narrative skill to a high degree. If this volume be a criterion, a 
true sample of the other volumes, then the prospectus has fulfilled its 
promise (how few ever do!). For this volume is the work of a talented 
and graceful writer — deft, imaginative, appealing. She has the pictori- 
alizing faney — which is not quite the same thing as dramatic skill — in 
inusual measure; and this volume is a bright procession of pretty films 

not the narrative of a series of dramatic historic situations. With an 
eye for character, she has enlivened her pages with many a human touch ; 
and we are never conscious that history is other than a human complex 
of interwoven events, 

Equal commendation cannot be bestowed upon the historical value of 
the book, over against its literary charm. From the strictly historical 
standpoint, let us say, this is one of those books which need not have 
been written. There is a chapter on ‘‘Folkways’’ which almost justifies 
the book, and the account of Priler, his bizarre personality and singular 
career, is executed with unusual literary dexterity. The impression left 
upon the historical eritie by the remainder of the book is that of seeond- 
ary inspiration and derivative quality. The author does not venture 
outside the customary avenues of approach to the subject, and there is 
no evidence that she has had access to any primary sources whatever. 
One feels that, properly equipped with adequate secondary authorities, 
she could doubtless write an equally good book on almost any subject. 
The book is singularly free of errors; the author has followed the soundest 
of secondary authorities. But it is also singularly free of interpretation— 
of the sort of intepretation which makes the reader feel that the writer 
has seen the whole era anew and, as it were, left upon those events some- 
what of the stamp of his own personality. 

In fine, this is not the work of a historian — it is the work rather of a 
novelist, who should make a success in writing scenarios for the ‘‘ movies.’’ 
\ll the more praise, then, to Mr. Glasgow for his insight, his successful 
evocation in this particular case of history written like a novel. This 
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might well stand as the exemplar, the norm, for the series. Few of 


volumes will equal this, the reviewer predicts, in fictive or dramat 


qualities — none perhaps save those written by the professional stor 
teller, the practicing novelist. 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
The industrial state. 1870-1893. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart and Charles 
Manfred Thompson. |Centennial history of Lllinois, volume ty 
(Springfield: Illinois centennial commission, 1920. 553 p. 

The fourth volume of the Centennial history of Illinois covers thy 
period from 1870 to 1893, a period in which powerful influences brought 
about significant political, social, and economie changes. Agriculture had 
previously characterized the state, but now the utilization of other 
resourees became prominent. The building of railroads made possible 
a large increase in trade, commerce, manufactures, and mining, and 
stimulated the growth of cities, particularly Chicago, as social and 
manufacturing centers, while the problem of rates and management 
seriously affected polities. 

The well-known disadvantages of codperative writing are conspicuous 
in this work, which comes from the hands of five authors. The first half 
of the volume, which deals with the political phases, is the work of Mr 
Thompson; the latter half, which deals with the economic phases, is th: 
work of Mr. Bogart; while Mr. Henry B. Fuller, Miss Nellie O. Barrett, 
and Mrs. Agnes Wright Dennis are the authors of respective chapters, 
the latter having achieved further distinction by giving final form to th: 
chapters of political history. 

Of particular value among the pages written by Mr. Thompson is thy 
chapter on the constitutional convention, which sets forth the construc- 
tive work, including minority representation and railroad regulations, 
of a body torn by political, sectional, and class interests. It is not certain 
that the author is fully aware of the réle played by the third parties 
during the period. From the politicians’ point of view, third parties in 
the United States have ever been failures, but in considering the results 
of these movements, such as their influence on the old parties and the 
enaetment of railroad and warehouse legislation, their significance is 

‘asped. 

\s history the latter half of the work is disappointing. Overburdened 

‘ih statistics, it is made up of more or less disconnected chapters on 
agriculture, animal husbandry. business, finance, transportation, trade. 
commerce, and manufactures, with two good chapters on labor. The 
question arises, has the busy reader the stomach ‘to digest tabulated 
percentages and census returns without the aid of interpretation on th: 
part of the historian? The author has placed many tables in the ap 
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pendixes, which form an important part of the book. In spite of the 
deft cts the work is of considerable value to the student. 

The chapter on mining by Miss Barrett in the latter half of the book 
s subject to the same criticism. Mr. Fuller’s chapter, ‘‘The develop- 
ment of arts and letters,’’ while not brilliant, is well done. 

The most brilliant and penetrating work of the volume is the account, 
from the pen of Mrs. Agnes Wright Dennis, of the labor difficulties 
culminating in the Haymarket riot of 1886 and the subsequent pardoning 
of the convicted anarchists by Governor Altgeld. The trial and con- 
vietion of the aceused without evidence of their personal participation 
in the riot leads Mrs. Dennis to the conclusion that they were the victims 
civen to appease the mob, and that Governor Altgeld in pardoning them 
acted justly, but ruined his own political future. It seems quite probable 
that it is Mrs. Dennis’ work on the first half of the book that is respon- 
sible for many of its virtues. 

A searching examination of newspaper files has enabled the authors to 
do a large piece of research that needs to be done in many fields of 
Ameriean history. It is to be hoped that the Centennial history of Illinois 
will be the forerunner of notable activity in the field of state history. 

Joun D. Barnuart, Jr. 


The college and new America. By Jay William Hudson. (New York: 
D. Appleton and company, 1920) 

The war and the mobilization of colleges in the Students’ army training 
corps upset the established curricular routine of our higher institutions. 
It only disturbed and irritated most of the members of the faculties, and, 
though there has been much talk about needed readjustments, there have 
been no results so striking and thoroughgoing as those represented by the 
break in educational forms and university traditions in England, for 
instance. Those teachers who without any extended consideration have 
hastened back to curricular ‘‘normaley’’ offer themselves the comfort 
that no extensive changes were needed and they have the excellent record 
made by American college men and university trained specialists as 
supporting evidence. Others, less certain that things educational can go 
on much as ever will welcome thoughtful discussion, especially when it 
comes from one in academic life who knows the strength and ideals of 
the existing colleges as well as their deficiencies and the very human 
limitations of the men who compose them. 

The academie mind was never more sympathetically exposed and ex- 
plained than in this little volume; how professors educate and do not 
educate, how our hit-or-miss departmentalizing of knowledge in terms of 
professional specialties ignores the correlations that make study a vivid 
reality to those we eall students, how the victims find ready refuge in 
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‘*student activities’’ that never by any chance include study, are all set 
forth simply, pointedly, dispassionately, and constructively by Mr. Hud- 
son. What he is seeking is a new all-embracing aim that, to use a word he 
avoids, will ‘‘motivate’’ American college education and transmute it 
into something that prepares the student to enter and act a part in the 
American social order. His ultimate hope is in the college professor 
himself. Reading such a thoughtful analysis and constructive attempt at 
definition should have some part in giving our highly specialized and 
individualistic faculties something of the social consciousness that must 
precede reform. It is this want of social consciousness which the author 
feels is the chief hindrance to the consideration of his views or of any 
other distinct educational change. 
G.S. F. 
The diary of a forty-niner. Edited by Chauncey L. Canfield. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin company. 253 p. $3.50) 

‘*A stout, leather-bound book of some three hundred pages, containing 
a jumble of accounts and records of happenings and incidents ranging 
from the cost of provisions and supplies to notes of doings of mining 
chums and neighbors,’’ bearing on the ‘‘inside of the front cover the 
name of Alfred T. Jackson, Norfolk, Litchfield County, Conn., October 
10, 1849,’ when reproduced in this attractive little book fully bears out 
the statement of the editor in his preface, where he says that ‘‘here at 
last was a truthful, unadorned, veracious chronicle of the placer mining 
days of the foothills, a narrative of events as they oceurred.’’ 

The first pages of this diary appear to have been lost, and the story 
begins with the entry of May 19, 1850, and the last entry is that of June 
13, 1852. Between these two dates the diarist kept a pretty faithful 
record of what he did and what he thought, although the editor is not 
far from the truth when he opines that the ‘‘naive confessions do not 
always give the real state of his mind or the true reasons for his actions,”’ 
for ‘‘it is reasonable to believe that he entertained a lurking idea that it 
[the diary| might see the light.’’ 

Not alone to the student of the history of California in the days of the 
gold fever is the diary worth perusing, for very few works of fiction hold 
the attention as does this day-by-day narrative with, what is unusual in 
such a contribution, the thread of a love story running in and out the 
tale of prospecting, digging, baking ‘‘sourdough,’’ or taking occasional 
trips to San Francisco or the mountains. Altogether this diary forms a 
valuable addition to the source material already available for one of thie 
most interesting episodes of American history. 
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Labor problems and labor administration in the United States during the 
world war, Part 1. Nature and analysis of problem. By Gordon 
S. Watkins. [University of Illinois, Studies in the social sciences] 
Urbana: University of Illinois, 1920. 119 p. $1.00) 

Labor problems and labor administration in the United States during the 
world war. Part u. The development of war labor administration. 
By Gordon S. Watkins. [University of Illinois, Studies in the social 
sciences] (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1920, 121 p. $1.00) 

A heavy load was thrown suddenly on our industrial machine by the 
war, and the resulting strain tested the strength of the machine and 
searched out its weaknesses. The symptoms which thus developed hold 
creat interest for the economie diagnostician. It is from the standpoint 
of seeking to know what is wrong with our industrial organization and 
to prescribe a remedy if possible that Mr. Watkins has approached the 
study of labor problems and labor administration during the war. His 
conclusions are expressed in the final chapter of his second volume, after 
he has made a record of the disturbances and dislocations of industry 
that were revealed by the war or that developed during it and after he 
has catalogued their apparent causes and has told what measures were 
taken by the government to meet them. He is led to favor ‘‘inereased 
activity by the state as a party to industry,’’ which, he says, ‘‘does not 
mean nor express a tendency toward collective ownership and operation 
of the instruments of production.’’ The trend of Mr. Watkins’ thinking 
is hopeful. He finds promise of better conditions in the activities of the 
war labor board, the war labor policies board, and the other public agen- 
cies which were set up during the war, and he thinks it ‘‘unfortunate’’ 
that congress has not seen fit to make permanent such ‘‘excellent agen- 
cies.”’ ‘‘It was folly to abandon this new labor administration,’’ he says 
bluntly. The author believes firmly in organization of workers. ‘‘The 
radical labor movement,’’ he says, ‘‘is gaining strength among the unor- 
ganized.’’ ‘‘If America is to avoid the spread of Bolshevism and other 
forms of anarchistic radicalism . . . a co-equal voice in the govern- 
ment of industry is a necessary prerequisite.’” Labor must also have a 
‘‘just share in the division of the product.’’ He hopes to see these things 
accomplished by ‘‘the new spirit which is being generated in industry.’’ 

H. E. G. 


The despotilers. Stories of the North Dakota grain fields. By J. Edmund 
Buttree. (Boston: Christopher publishing house, 1920. 314 p. 
$2.00) 

Those among the reading publie who are interested in the nonpartisan 
league will take up with pleasurable anticipation this latest book dealing 
with the league ; they will probably lay it down, however, with a feeling of 
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disappointment. The title indicates the attitude of the writer toward the 
movement; he is, in fact, opposed to the league, both its principles and 
its practices. His book arouses a keener interest on that account, for it 
is to be contrasted with the two books favorable to the league which have 
appeared within the past year — The nonpartisan league, by Herbert §. 
Gaston, and The story of the nonpartisan league, by Charles Edward 
Russell. 

Mr. Buttree has not chosen to make his book a complete story of the 
nonpartisan league. Rather, he has written a collection of comments on, 
and criticisms of, various phases of the league. Even for one who is 
fairly well versed in the subject, this method of procedure makes for 
some incoherence; one who reads the book with no previous knowledge 
of the league will fail to gain any adequate conception either of the hack. 
ground of the movement or of its scope and accomplishments. 

The book is popular in tone; the author writes in an informal, familiar 
style which sometimes lacks polish and finish. His greatest sin, how- 
ever, is perhaps irrelevance, for he frequently yields to the temptation to 
make this a book of reminiscences and homely philosophizing. In fact, 
the first half of the book is largely given over to this, the nonpartisan 
league figuring in the story only indirectly. 

The main thesis of the book is a sincere plea addressed to the North 
Dakota farmer to think clearly for himself, instead of allowing himself 


to be further misled by the organizers of the nonpartisan league. It is 
Mr. Buttree’s conviction that ‘‘they [the farmers of North Dakota\ are 
going ahead rampant, allowing a propaganda of hatred of all other 


classes and sympathy for imaginary evils to arouse their pessimistic 
emotions and they have ceased to reason’’ (page 27). 

Mr. Buttree has dealt with many of the points on which criticism of 
the league has been the most severe; and there is no doubt of his sin- 
cerity. Nevertheless, the reader cannot escape the conviction that for 
the opposition to the nonpartisan league there is still lacking an adequate 
treatment which is at least as satisfactory as Mr. Gaston’s or Mr. Rus- 
sell’s treatment of the case for the league. 


Minnesota geographic names. By Warren Upham. [Minnesota historical 
collections, volume xvm] (St. Paul: Minnesota historical society, 
1920. 735 p.) 

More things are concealed in a name, oftentimes, than the passing 
observer ever dreams of. The writer was once familiar with a city, 
which shall be nameless here, wherein a certain official with an instinct 
for reform undertook, in the interests of supposed logic, a wholesale 
renaming of the city streets. There ensued such an orgy of street-naming 
as never was seen before and, let us hope, never will be witnessed again. 
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Strong men were known to weep when the news was broken to them that 
the historie street on which they had lived from infancy had become 
overnight by might of official fiat ‘‘ Avenue Twenty-three,’’ or some simi- 
lar designation dear to the heart of the logician. But their grief was as 
nothing compared to that of the supposed historical experts whose aid 
was invoked to supply the hundreds of new names needed. For the 
particular scheme which had been evolved turned on the initial letters 
of the names to be given, so that while five A streets, let us say, were 
needed, thirty names beginning with AK must be supplied. Gentle reader, 
if this task sounds easy to you, take your pen in hand and try it. You 
think of ‘‘Kossuth’’ and ‘‘Casey,’’ but investigation reveals that the 
first is already applied to a street in another section of the city, while 
the second does not, as you had hastily assumed, answer the requirement 
of beginning with the tenth letter of the alphabet. At the price of 
infinite mental travail you finally compile a list of half a dozen names 
beginning with A which you apologetically present to your reforming 
friend, with the exeuse that had he only asked for thirty B or thirty 7 
streets the list of names would have been forthcoming; whereat he 
promptly demonstrates the superiority of the logical mind to the his- 
torical by lifting from your column of 7'’s the name of ‘‘Taylor’’ and 
with a stroke of the pen transforming it into ‘‘Kaylor.’’ Thus easily the 
trick is done, and although future generations of citizens may seek in 
vain for the historical significance of the name borne by ‘‘ Kaylor street,’’ 
the requirements of logic have been satisfied. 

Leaving the reformer out of account, place names oftentimes conceal 
a history which only vigorous digging will lay bare. What traveler on 
the upper Mississippi would ever guess the evolution which the Iowa 
town of Capoli has undergone? The early French voyageurs named the 
bold headland which juts into the river at this point ‘‘Cap a L’Ail,’’ or 
“Cape Garlie,’’ from its fancied resemblance to an onion. This the 
Ameriean pioneers turned into ‘‘Cap o’ Lie,’’ and later settlers com- 
pleted the transformation into modern ‘‘Capoli.’’ So, too, the town of 
Damascus in the Maumee valley, far from indicating the presence of some 
wandering son of the lost ten tribes, or even registering the pious senti- 
ment of some early Yankee settler, represents merely the pioneer’s igno- 
rance of the French language; ‘‘Prairie du Masque’’— so named by the 
early voyageur because of the fancied resemblance of the river bank at 
this point to the form of a reclining woman — became at their hands the 
modern ‘‘ Damasceus.’’ 

Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost indefinitely. A 
somewhat different factor underlies the disappearance from modern 
terminology of such picturesque and meaningful place names as ‘‘Old 
Snake,’’ ‘‘Two-Whistles-for-Milk,’’ and **Shake-Rag-under-the-Hill,’’ 
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which formerly graced the map of Wisconsin. That these names should 
disappear is probably desirable on the whole, even as it was desirable 
that ancient ‘‘Pig’s Eye’’ should give place to modern ‘‘St. Paul.”’ Bur 
generally speaking we have little sympathy with the prevailing lack of 
reverence for our place names in America. He who has the industry and 
devotion to scholarship requisite for elucidating the geographic names of 
an entire state deserves well of his country; for such a laborer ean an- 
ticipate no meed of popular appreciation and must expect to find his 
reward solely in the satisfaction which follows upon the performance of 
a worthy piece of work. No other person could bring to the discussion 
of Minnesota geographic names the wealth of knowledge which Mr, 
Upham by forty years of painstaking labor has acquired. It is therefore 
most fitting that he should perform this task for the society with which 
he has so long been connected. The general arrangement of the book is 
alphabetical by counties. An extensive index renders the contents of the 
volume instantly available to the reader. 


Alsea texts and myths. By Leo J. Frachtenberg. [Smithsonian institu- 
tion, bureau of American ethnology, Bulletin 67] (Washington: 
jovernment printing office,) 

The bureau of ethnology is to be congratulated on some marked im- 
provements in the style of this publication over preceding ones. The 
first is in the ‘‘alphabet,’’ or explanation of the characters used in the 
text; illustrations of the sounds are given that any ordinary reader can 


Dm.) 


understand, such as that the sounds of unmarked a, e, i, and 0, are as in 
‘*shall,’’ ‘‘helmet,’’ ‘‘it,’? and ‘‘sort.’’ But why abandon the regular 
bureau rule, promulgated many years ago by Major Powell, for th: 
purpose of promoting uniformity, according to which these sounds were 
all indicated by ‘‘short’’ marks, and the unmarked vowels had their 
continental forces, as in ‘‘far,’’ ‘‘they,’’ ‘‘pique,’’ ‘‘note,’’ and ‘‘rule’’! 

There is still room for improvement, however, as witnessed by the state 
ment that q represents ‘‘velar k’’; that s is a ‘‘palatal spirant, like 
Polish s’’; and that ts is a ‘‘ palatal affricative surd, like Polish c.’’ Com- 
paratively few Americans are familiar with Polish. Even more indeter- 
minate is the information that ow is pronounced as ‘‘the diphthong ov.”’ 
Two sounds of that diphthong are eliminated by information that long 
represents the sound of 00 in ‘‘too’’; and au represents the sound of 
‘fou in mouth.’’ But there remain a variety of sounds to choose between, 
as shown in the words ‘‘although,’’ ‘‘cough,’’ ‘‘dough,’’ ‘‘dour,”’ 
‘“fenough,’’ “‘hough,’’ ‘‘lough,’’ ‘‘mourn, nought,’’ ‘‘pour,”’ ‘‘poul- 
try,’’ ‘‘rough,’’ ‘‘shoulder,’’ ‘‘stough,’’ ‘‘stour,’’ ‘‘tough,’’ ‘‘ young,” 
and ‘‘youth.”’ 

Another improvement is that in the first fifty-four pages the English 


9? 66 


9 
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ranslation of each word is printed directly under the word, which is 
.psolutely essential to any real understanding of Indian languages be- 
cause of the basie differences between their grammar and English gram- 
ar. It is evident, however, that in many cases the translation is not 
exact. For example, in most Indian languages the subject pronoun, 
whether expressed or not, is always implied by the form of the verb, as 

Latin; and in transitive verbs the object pronoun is also implied by 
the verb form. Thus, if the sentence were ‘‘John strikes James,’’ the 
Indian verb, of itself, would mean ‘‘he strikes him.’’ This is apparently 

rule in Alsea, as is shown by examples in lines 6, 7, and 14 on page 
24 of the text; but in most cases the pronouns are not included in the 
translations, which are presumably not complete to that extent. 

There is other lack of uniformity. On page 26, in note 7, it is stated 
that a erossed 1 indicates the first person plural; and it is generally used 
n such verbal forms in the text. But, on page 24, in lines 14 and 18, 
it is used in verbs that are translated by the third person, in both the 
plural and the singular. It would be more illuminating if there were 
consisteney in the use of the signs; but one cannot expect Rome to be 
rebuilt in a day; and so for the progress that has been made, we may 


thank God, and take fresh courage. 
J. P. Dunn 


The rise of Methodism in the west. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: The Methodist book concern, 1920, 207 p.) 


The subtitle of this volume indicates its nature: ‘‘ Being the journal of 
the western conference 1800-1811, edited with notes and introduction.”’ 
The publication of these records fills a gap in the printed sources of 
American Methodist history. Aside from its value for questions of 
technical or antiquarian interest, the journal gives illustrations of many 
customs and ideals of the early circuit riders. Regarding slavery the 
cases of Adget MeGuir (page 100), Benjamin Wofford (page 114), and 
Benjamin MeReynolds (page 194) are interesting. The first mentioned 
was aceused of saying that masters ought not to correct their slaves and 
was found not guilty; the second was required to emancipate; and the 
third was not admitted to the conference because he had not emancipated. 
On the other hand, Samuel Sellars was given permission to hold a negro 
boy until the young slave should reach the age of twenty-two (page 203). 
The feeling toward ‘‘worldly amusements’’ is reflected in the appeal of 
Thomas Seott, charged with attending a ‘‘Berbecue in the Town of 
Chileeothe,’? and his ease was referred back to the quarterly meeting 
which had disciplined him (pages 160, 194). The prejudice against 
marriage of the clergy is illustrated by the cases of Benjamin Lakin and 
Jesse Walker (page 87). The former was not allowed a deficieney in 
1803 because the cireuit had supported his wife and the deficiency 
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claimed by the latter for the support of his children was also disallowed 
Evidently the conference disregarded the rules made in 1784 for the 
support of wife and children. In 1807 the conference voted not to alloy 
double quarterage to preachers marrying between sessions (page 127), 
Mr. Sweet’s notes are drawn almost entirely from Asbury’s Journal 
His introduction covers in four chapters the advent of the circuit riders 
into the west, a general sketch of the conference from 1800 to 1811, the 
economic limitations and the theological disputes of the cireuit riders, 
and their influence on society. While these matters are treated sympa- 
thetically and also scholarly, exceptions must be taken to a few state- 
ments. James MeGready, the Presbyterian, was not the sole originator 
of the camp meeting (page 21). John MeGee and Daniel Asbury, Metho. 
dist pioneers in the piedmont region of North Carolina, had made th, 
acquaintance of the institution, if such it may be called, about 1790 and 
McGree and his brother William, a Presbyterian, jointly introduced thy 
camp meeting into Tennessee in 1799. Nor is it true as intimated (pag 
69) that there were no Methodist magazines or periodicals until long 
after 1800, for in 1789 the Arminian magazine was founded, which lasted 
two years, and in 1797 the Methodist magazine was established, which 
likewise lasted for two years. Finally, it is not at all certain that Bethe! 
academy in Kentucky was ‘‘the second institution of learning founded 
by Methodists in the United States.’’ Writing on April 23, 1793, Asbury 


speaks of ‘‘ Bethel,— the place intended for a school,’’ while in that year 

Cokesbury school on the Yadkin was in operation. Therefore it is likely 

that Cokesbury was the second school of American Methodism. 
Wiuiam K. Boyp 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 
Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The department of historical research in the Carnegie institution of 
Washington is collecting the material for an edition, in several volumes, 
of the correspondence of Andrew Jackson, to be edited by Professor John 
S. Bassett of Smith college, Jackson’s biographer. All persons who 
possess letters of General Jackson or important letters to him, or who 
know where there are collections of his correspondence, or even single 
letters, would confer a favor by writing to Dr. J. F. Jameson, director 
of the department named, 1140 Woodward building, Washington, D. C. 


The Honorable Walter B. Douglas, late vice president of the Missouri 
historical society and long actively interested in the work of that organi- 
zation, died on November 7, 1920. 


Beginning on June 2, Professor J. A. James, dean of the graduate 
school and professor of history at Northwestern university, gave a series 
of ten lectures on ‘‘The development of American political institutions’’ 
at the University of Prague. 


The Indiana magazine of history for December, 1920, presents an 
article by George R. Wilson ealled ‘‘Hindostan, Greenwich and Mt. 
Pleasant’’; ‘‘A pioneer wedding,’’ by Esther MeNitt; and ‘‘The pocket 
in Indiana history,’’ by T. J. dela Hunt. The Women’s club of Madison 
contributes a ‘‘ History of Madison.’’ 


For those interested in the great war, in the part of America therein, 
and in certain after effects of the war, two articles in the January, 1921, 
number of Social hygiene are informative. These are ‘‘The social hygiene 
program of the army,’’ by Perey M. Ashmun, and ‘‘The work of the 
United States interdepartmental social hygiene board, 1919-1920.’’ 


The American political science review for February, 1921, has, in addi- 
tion to its regular features, an article by Quincey Wright on ‘‘The control 
of foreign relations,’’ a survey of ‘‘Political and social reconstruction in 
France,’’ by Raymond L. Buell, and ‘‘Constitutional law in 1919-1920,’’ 
by Edward S. Corwin. 


The Virginia magazine of history and biography for October, 1920, 
prints as usual a number of original documents bearing on colonial and 
revolutionary Virginia. Accompanying ‘‘Documents relating to the 
boundaries of the Northern Neck’’ is reproduced a map made upon the 
basis of surveys made in 1736-1737. 
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The issues of the Bulletin des recherches historiques for January, 
February, and March, 1921, contain a number of articles dealing with 
various episodes of Canadian, and particularly Quebec, history. ‘he 
American colonial historian will find in the ‘‘Journal de ma campagne Je 
Louisbourg,’’ written by M. de Boishébert in 1758, some interesting eo.- 
ments; this document appears in the February issue. 


In the Pahasapa quarterly for February, 1921, published by the South 
Dakota School of mines, there is an article of interest to the student of 
Mississippi valley history in ‘‘Some early pictures of the Black hi\\s 
country,’’ prepared by C. C. O’Harra, president of the School of mines. 
The other contributions in this issue are more technical and make their 
principal appeal to students of mining engineering. 


In the Journal of negro history for January appears an article by 
Carter G. Woodson, ‘‘ Fifty years of negro citizenship as qualified by the 
United States supreme court,’’ one by Charles H. Wesley on ‘‘ Remy 
Ollier, a Mauritian journalist and patriot,’’ and one by J. Fred Rippy 
on ‘‘A negro colonization project in Mexico, 1895.’’ The proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the association for the study of negro life and 
history are included in this number. 


Dr. Louis B. Schmidt, professor of history in the Iowa state college o! 
agriculture and mechanie arts, has prepared in connection with a course 
of lectures on the economic history of American agriculture a syllabus 
entitled Topical studies and references on the economic history o/ 
American agriculture (The McKinley publishing company, Philadelphia). 
An introduction outlining the development of the subject is followed by 
a series of topics each of which is accompanied by a selected list of 
readings. 


The Magazine of history (extra number — number 69, 1920) is a Lin- 
coln number. It contains articles by John W. Tarbox, ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln, the nation’s martyr,’’ reprinted from the New era of July 25, 1865, 
by Allan Forman, ‘‘ President Lineoln’s unlucky pass,’’ written thirty- 
three years ago for the Magazine of American history, and seven other 
specimens of Lincolniana reprinted from a variety of sources or pre- 
pared for this periodical. 


The Political science quarterly for March, 1921, in addition to con- 
tributions caleulated to interest primarily students of government and 
polities, has several articles which should command the attention of the 
historian. Particularly should there be noted Professor Shotwell’s 
‘*Democracy and political morality,’’ ‘‘Social evolution during war and 
revolution,’’ by E. Lederer, ‘‘France and the Vatican,’’ by Raymond L. 
Buell, and ‘‘ England and the Egyptian problem.’ 
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““The Brendan problem,’’ prepared by Joseph Dunn, with a partial 
bibliography, occupies the leading place in the January issue of the 
Catholic historical review. Father Gilday contributes an account of 
“The sacred congregation de propaganda fide.’’ A document from the 
Archives of propaganda, ‘‘Ragguaglio dello stato della religione cat 
tolica nelle ecolonie iglesi d’America,’’ reproduces one of the earliest ae- 
counts of the Catholic religion in the English colonies of America. 


‘“‘The Louisiana background of the colonization of Texas, 1763-1803,”’ 
hy Mattie Austin Hatcher is the leading article in the January issue of 
the Southwestern historical quarterly. Other articles are ‘‘ Mirabeau 
Buonaparte Lamar,’’ by A. K. Christian and ‘‘A ray of light on the 
Gadsden treaty,’’ by J. Fred Rippy. Altogether this is an interesting 
and valuable number; particularly anything that throws light on the 
obscurity which surrounds the second acquisition of territory from 
Mexico is gratefully received by the historian. 


The Tennessee historical magazine for July, 1920, contains an article 
by W. A. Henderson on ‘‘The adventures of de Sota’’; a reprint from 
the Mississrppr VALLEY HistroricaL Review of December, 1918, of Pro- 
fessor Sioussat’s ‘‘Andrew Johnson and the early phases of the home- 
stead bill’’; an account of ‘‘The North Carolina—Tennessee boundary 
line survey, 1799,’’ by Samuel C. Williams; ‘‘ Marriage records of Knox 
county, Tennessee’’ (continued from the previous number), by Miss 
Kate White; as well as general historical news and comments and a 
number of items from the minutes of the Tennessee historical society. 


The annual meeting of the Historic landmarks association of Canada 
was held at Vietoria museum, Ottawa, on Thursday, May 19, at 4 Pp. M. 
His excellency the governor general unveiled a sundial which the 
association placed on Parliament hill to replace one which stood on the 
same spot many years ago and which had been put there by Colonel By 
of the Royal engineers when the Rideau canal was in course of con- 
struction. The new sundial was a gift from Thomas Ritchie of Belle- 
ville, one of the life members of the association. Colonel By was, in a 
sense, one of the founders of Ottawa, as the place was at that time a very 
small village and was named Bytown in his honor. 


The Register of the Kentucky state historical society for January, 1921, 
contains a miscellany including a sketch of the society, an account of 
‘The Turner family,’’ by Jozie Mae Turner Matthews, a brief article on 
Lieutenant governor Thruston Ballard (the present incumbent), an 
account of ‘* William Mareus Linney,’’ by Mrs. D. M. Hutton, the story 
of the old Innes fort on Elkhorn creek under the title ‘‘ A relic of Indian 


days,’’ by George A. Lewis, and the fourth installment of the ‘‘ History 
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of Woodford county,’’ by William E. Bailey. The latter follows the 
usual type of county history wherein there is made an attempt to bring 
in the name of about every person who in any way can be connected wit) 
the county. 


The February, 1921, number of the Hispanic American historical 
review has a discussion of the ‘‘Causes of the collapse of the Brazilian 
empire,’’ by Perey Alvin Martin, and an article on ‘‘ Joseph Lancaster, 
James Thompson, and the Lancastrian system of mutual instruction, with 
special reference to Hispanic America,’’ by Webster E. Browning. Thy 
bibliographical section is particularly full in this issue; the third part 
of C. K. Jones’s ‘‘Hispanie American bibiliographies,’’? Tomas Thayer 
Ojeda’s ‘‘La seccién de manuscritos de la Biblioteca nacional de Chile,”’ 
and I. A. Wright’s ‘‘The publications of the history section, faculty of 
philosophy and letters, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina,’’ together 
comprise nearly half of the whole number. 


The Michigan history magazine appears in another fat, although not 
double, number for October, 1920. The program is a varied one, inelud- 
ing a paper by Alvah L. Sawyer on ‘‘Our society: how help it to serve,”’ 
a description of the plant and work of the Minnesota historical society 
by its superintendent, Solon J. Buck, ‘‘Aid to education by the 
national government,’’ by Jonathan L. Snyder, ‘‘The war record of 
Hillsdale college,’’ by Mahlon H. Buell, ‘‘War patriotism in a Michigan 
prison,’’ by James Russell, and an account of Michigan war legislation 
by Charles H. Landrum. The outline of Michigan history, prepared by 
the Michigan state teachers’ association, is printed in full. In addition 
to the foregoing there are descriptive articles of two pageants, that at 
Marquette and that at the ‘‘Soo.’’ 


The Missouri historical society has recently received two important 
collections of manuscripts. The first consists of the private and official 
papers of Theodore Hunt of the United States navy, an early resident of 
St. Louis; among the papers is a memorandum book of the Pacifie fur 
company containing articles of association, letters, reports, and agree- 
ments, 1810-1813. The book probably belonged to Wilson Priee Hunt, 
one of the Astorians. The other collection, comprising the personal 
journals, pay rolls, box-holders’ book, letters, et cetera, of George B. 
Berrell, once official prompter and later stage manager of the Grand 
opera house and Olympic theater in St. Louis, together with about five 
hundred ‘‘prompt books’’ of plays given in that city, makes in all an 
interesting and rather complete history of the stage in St. Louis. 


The Wisconsin magazine of history for March, 1921, maintains its 
reputation as a well-edited periodical supplied with worth-while material. 
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The leading article is by Colonel Arthur L. Conger on ‘‘The military 
edueation of Grant as general.’’ Other contributions are ‘‘ Doctor Wil- 
liam Beaumont: his life in Mackinae and Wisconsin, 1820-1834,’’ by 
Deborah Beaumont Martin; ‘‘ Historie spots in Wisconsin’’ (the sixth 
study, the subtitle of which is ‘‘Meeme, a frontier settlement that devel- 
oped strong men’’), by W. A. Titus; ‘‘Chronicles of early Watertown,”’ 
by William F. Whyte; ‘‘An historical museum’’ (being a statement of 
how to establish such an institution), by Carl R. Fish; and a continua- 
tion of the ‘‘Letters of a Badger boy in blue: into the southland.’’ 
‘‘Tlistorieal fragments’’ contain notes on several topics bearing directly 
or remotely on Wisconsin. 


Students of economic phases of history will find in the March, 1921, 
number of the American economic review several studies which throw 
light upon recent historical problems. Herbert J. Davenport discusses 
“The post-war outlook,’’ and O. M. W. Sprague has an article on the 
‘Discount policy of federal reserve banks.’’ The papers and proceedings 
of the thirty-third annual meeting of the American economic association 
are published in a Supplement to the Mareh number. Most of the papers 
are technical in content but many of them contain information and sug- 
gestions which will be of value to the student of American history whose 
interest lies in the more recent period, as, for instance, in John H. Wil- 
liams’ ‘‘ Foreign trade balance of the United States since the armistice,’’ 
several articles on the bituminous coal industry, and in ‘‘ Federal taxa- 
tion of income and profits,’’ by Fred Rogers Fairchild. 


Mr. Samuel M. Wilson has, in a pamphlet entitled A review of ‘Isaac 
Shelby and the Genet mission’’ by Dr. Archibald Henderson (Lexington, 
Kentucky, 1920. 52p.), submitted to critical analysis Mr. Henderson 
article which appeared in the Mississrppr VaLLey Historica Review 
for March, 1920 (6: 451-469). The keynote of the review may perhaps 
best be stated in the writer’s words: ‘‘The chief fault the writer has to 
find with the article in question is with certain comments and conclusions 
or characterizations, and not with those facts narrated, which are based 
upon indisputable records.’’ Mr. Wilson is of the opinion that Shelby 
has suffered unduly at the hands of most commentators. Incidentally it 
may be noticed that in this review one finds a pretty complete bibliogra- 
phy of material bearing upon the whole Genét-Shelby-Clark episode. 


The revived Quarterly historical magazine of William and Mary college 
made its appearance in January under the editorship of J. A. C. Chand- 
ler and E. G. Swem. The leading article is an address by Alton B. 
Parker, chancellor of the Sulgrave institute, entitled ‘‘The foundations 
of Virginia.’’ The other contributions are scattered over a wide field 
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and include several documents hitherto unprinted bearing on various 
phases of Virginia history. The second number, that of April, has an 
address delivered by J. Herbert Claiborne before the Maryland society 
of New York, entitled ‘‘William Claiborne of Kent island,’’ and an 
account of Christopher Robinson’s home, ‘‘Hewick on the Rappahan- 
nock.’’ Robinson was one of the first trustees of William and Mary 
college. Nearly all the rest of the issue is given up to documents, mostly 
of the colonial period. The college of William and Mary is to be con- 
gratulated on the scholarly periodical, which is a worthy successor to the 
series long conducted by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler. 


The March issue of the Histerical outlook contains an interesting 
sketch entitled ‘‘Europe revisited,’’ by Professor Lynn Thorndike. 
Other articles in this number are ‘‘ Russia — cheering and dishearten- 
ing,’’ by C. C. Eckhardt; ‘‘ Why study far eastern history — and how?!” 
by Professor E. Griffin; ‘‘The slave in ancient Attica,’’ by Chloe M. 
Hardy; and a ‘‘Geographical content of history textbooks,’’ by Superin- 
tendent R. H. Snyder. The April number is opened by a review of 
‘* Historical studies in English universities,’’ by E. B. Schmidt, an ac- 
count of ‘‘Researech work in the historical branch of the general staff,’ 
by Colonel O. L. Spaulding, Jr., and the ‘‘Report of the committee on 
history and edueation for citizenship: m. Syllabus for ninth grade 
study of American industries,’’ by Miss Frances Morehouse of the 
department of social science in the University of Minnesota high school. 
Miss Morehousis during the current year lecturer in American history 
in the University of Manchester, England. Comments on the committee's 
report are furnished by Daniel C. Knowlton, Edmund S. Noyes, and 
Irving H. Hart. 


Horace Kephart’s Our southern highlanders has just been revised by 
the Maemillan company. This is still regarded as one of the best ae- 
counts that has been written of these peculiar people. 


Hamlin Garland’s Ulysses 8S. Grant, his life and character, originally 
published by the Maemillan company in 1898, has been reissued without 
change. 


The following account of the English historical meeting at Cam- 
bridge is furnished by Professor J. Howard Robinson of Carleton col- 
lege. 

Several members of the Mississippi valley historical association (as 
well as their wives) who are on sabbatical leave and are spending the 
winter in London recently had the very pleasant experience of attending 
the annual meeting of the Historical association. The fifteenth annual 
general meeting was held at Cambridge from January 6 to 10. The 
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(Christmas vacation was not yet over and therefore the colleges were able 
to afford ample accommodation for the visitors. 

No finer place could have been chosen, at least from the point of view 
of American guests, for Cambridge has a peculiar attraction in its 
numerous colleges with their long record of scholastic activity. Sooner 
or later during the meetings nearly all the colleges entertained the 
association at lunch or tea or dinner or in the evening. Professor J. 
Holland Rose invited the guests of Cambridge to tea in Christ’s college 
on Thursday and in the evening Vice Chancellor Giles opened Emmanuel 
to the visitors. On Friday the association had tea at Caius’ and attended 
a reception in the evening at St. John’s. Saturday there was lunch at 
Trinity and, for the Americans, tea at Corpus. Sunday noon Peterhouse 
was the host of the association; the master, Sir A. W. Ward, proved a 
charming host. In addition, visits were made to various other colleges 
where in many cases the master took the pains to indicate points of 
interest. 

But in spite of the high living there was much plain thinking. The 
program of addresses, though not so full as we are accustomed to in 
America, was particularly interesting. The annual address, on Thurs- 
day, was given by G. P. Gooch. This well-known scholar summarized 
the diplomatie development of Europe before the war, bringing to light 
a number of interesting facts that recent publications have made known. 


Mr. Gooch has an exceptionally clear way of presenting his ideas. Fri- 
1. 


day morning there were two short addresses. Sir Geoffrey Butler, who 
was with the Balfour mission and who proudly wears the Phi Beta 
Kappa key given him while in America, spoke on the libraries of Cam- 
bridge, while Dr. Cranage revealed by word and picture the ‘* Archi- 


’? 


tectural history of Cambridge.’’ At 5:30 on the same day C. G. Coulton, 
rich in his knowledge of medieval life and legend, dealt with ‘‘Just 
price and interest in the middle ages.”’ 

On Saturday morning, Mr. C. R. Fay of Christ’s, who was most 
active in making the meetings a success, discussed very effectively the 
social phases of nineteenth century history. In the afternoon of the 
same day a paper was read by the master of Jesus’ college, Arthur Gray, 
on ‘The beginnings of ecolleges.’’ The American visitors will remember 
him and his college with especial clearness, since they were conducted 
through the buildings of Jesus’ college by the master and saw, under 
unrivaled conditions, the evidences of its antiquity. Jesus’ college is 
the outgrowth of the older nunnery of St. Radegund, and evidences of 
the earlier buildings have been found in numerous places. 

Not the least of the pleasures that the Americans appreciated was 
the immunity from long and trying business sessions. Yet the Historical 
association is doing an important work for the teachers of history in the 
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secondary schools of England. Professor Grant of Leeds proved an 
exceptionally good chairman of the meetings. Others whose names are 
familiar to American scholars and who have taken an important part 
in the conferences are Professor Pollard and Professor Newton of the 
University of London, Professor Tout of Manchester, C. H. K. Marten, 
history master at Eton, Dr. Morris of Bedford, F. 8S. Marvin, author of 
the Living past, besides many others. The editorial board is doing 
excellent work in the publication of that valuable new journal known 
by the name of History, for the editorship of which I believe Professor 
Pollard is largely responsible. 

The American visitors returned to London very much the richer for 
the sojourn in Cambridge — richer in inspiration, in acquaintanceship, 
in a knowledge of one of the great university centers of the world. 





The Proceedings and transactions of the Royal society of Canada 
(Third series, volume x1, meeting of May, 1919 — Ottawa, 1920), con- 
tains, as usual, studies in the sciences and in general literature as well 
as those within the field to which this magazine is devoted. In the 
French section Benjamin Sulte presents an article on Pierre Ducalvet. 
‘*Un hydrographi du roi 4 Québec; Jean Baptiste Louis Franquelin,”’ 
by Pierre-Georges Roy, ‘‘Louis Rouer de Villeray, premier conseiller au 
conseil soverain de la Nouvelle France,’’ by the same author, and ‘‘.Jac- 
ques Cartier, etait-il nobile?’’ by Regis Roy, are other articles of interest 
to the historian in this section. In the English section may be noted 
‘*The overland argonauts of 1862,’’ by Judge F. W. Hovey; ‘‘A con- 
temporary account of the Navy island episode,’’ by William R. Ridde!!; 
‘*A radical and a loyalist; a biographical sketch of Elias Hardy, bar- 
rister at law at Saint John, 1784-1799,’’ by Archdeacon W. O. Raymond; 
‘The significance for Canadian history of the work of the board of 
historical publications,’’ by Adam Shortt; and ‘‘David Ramsay and 
Long Point in legend and history,’’ by James H. Coyne. The last- 
named article presents a most illuminating illustration of the processes 
whereby folklore, myth, and popular rumor become, in course of time, 
inextricably mingled in the popular mind as valid loeal history. Any- 
one who may be inclined to sympathize with the idea conveyed by the 
phrase ‘‘Tradition strong as Holy Writ’’ would find it profitable to 
discover, by a reading of this study, the process by which popular tradi- 
tion comes into being. 


The members of the program and nominating committees for the 
next annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical association are 
as follows: 


Nominating committee: chairman, Christopher B. Coleman, Meadville, 
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Pennsylvania; Charles W. Ramsdell, Austin, Texas; Isaac J. Cox, Evan 
ston, Illinois. 

Program committee: chairman, George N. Fuller, Michigan historical 

mmission, Lansing; William Spencer Robertson, University of Llinois, 
Urbana; Eugene C. Barker, University of Texas, Austin; George M. 
Stephenson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis ; Archibald Henderson, 
University of North Carolina; John C. Parish, lowa City, lowa. 

The chairman of the local committee on arrangements is Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh, lowa City, Iowa. 


The Roosevelt memorial association is collecting all available material 
the life of Colonel Roosevelt. Readers of this magazine who have 


letters from him or interesting memories of him are requested to com- 


municate with the association. The address is 1, Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 








